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In  Brief 


The  aim  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Company  is  to  extend  to  all  the  privileges 
now  enjoyed  by  the  few.  To  permit  the 
investment  of  one  dollar  upon  the  same 
basis  as  one  thousand,  and  to  do  this 
with   equal  security  and   profit   to  all. 
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METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY  was 
founded  in  1899.  The  reason  for  its  existence  is 
found  in  the  geographical  situation  of  San  Francisco, 
similar  to  which  there  is  only  one  other  city  in  the  world — 
New  York. 

San  Francisco  is  built  on  a  peninsula  beyond  which  it  can- 
not expand.  Bounded  on  three  sides  by  water  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  San  Bruno  Mountains,  all  the  business  of  a 
great  city  is  narrowed  to  manifest  confines.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  area  of  the  city,  its  business  center  must  be  ever  lim- 
ited to  its  level  land. 

This  was  a  fact  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  '4gers, 
"when  the  water  came  up  to  Montgomery  Street.  Behind  the 
main  street  of  that  day  were  sand  hills,  and  the  settlers,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  level  land,  filled  in  the  bay  to  East 
Street  and  laid  out  six  streets  over  what  was  once  anchorage 
ground. 

THE  BUSINESS  CENTER. 

Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  business  section  has  been 
along  lines  which  followed  the  level  land.  A  moment's  re- 
flection on  the  way  in  which  the  city  is  laid  out  will  verify 
this  statement.  A  short  walk  from  Market  Street  along  Cali- 
fornia, Pine  and  dozens  of  other  streets,  will  impress  one 
with  the  necessity  of  level  land.  When  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  reached  business  stops  and  seeks  other  locations. 

On  California  Street  the  business  district  stops  at  Kearny 
Street.  It  is  the  same  with  Pine  Street  and  the  many  other 
streets  similarly  situated  throughout  the  city.  Business  will 
not  go  up  hill. 

DEMAND  FOR  LEVEL  LAND. 

As  San  Francisco  grows  the  demand  for  level  land  grows, 
the  business  of  a  city  always  keeping  pace  with  its  population. 
For  this  reason  Metropolitan  Improvement  Company  was  or- 
ganized; its  purpose  being  to  secure  and  control  as  much 
level  land  as  possible. 

That  the  company  made  no  mistake  in  following  such  a 
policy  has  been  shown  by  its  success.  Since  1899  it  has  stead- 
ily grown,  constantly  increasing  its  purchase  of  land  in  the 
level  districts,  and  following  out  its  plan  of  improvement. 
To-day  the  company  is  in  possession  of  $400,000  of  improved 
property  in  this  section,  paying  annually  nearly  $30,000  in 
rents 

THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

The  man  who  can  remember  San  Francisco  thirty  years 
ago  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  city's  growth  has  been  along 
certain  and  well-defined  lines.  The  business  district  has 


The  site  of  the  Grand  Hotel  was  once  purchased  for  $17.50.  It  is  worth  at  least 
$800,000  today. 


spread  along  the  bay  front  and  in  a  southerly  course,  and 
must  continue  to  advance  in  the  same  direction.  The  great 
railways  are  here  preparing  their  terminals,  the  Santa  Fe 
alone  being  engaged  in  the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000. 

The  company  has  improved  its  holdings  in  such  a  manner 
that  more  than  iY2  per  cent  is  netted  on  its  properties  and 
the  latter  are  steadily  increasing  in  value.  The  growth  of 
San  Francisco  means  increased  wealth  for  Metropolitan  Im- 
provement Company. 

WANTS  MORE  LAND. 
For  the  reason  that  the  company  has  found  such  invest- 
ment so  profitable  it  desires  to  add  more  property  to  its  hold- 
ings. If  it  would  seek  to  control  level  land  in  San  Francisco 
— and  that  is  its  object — it  must  have  help.  And  those  who 
help  in  the  acquisition  of  this  land  must  not  only  share  in 
the  profits  arising  therefrom;  but  their  money  and  a  good  rate 
of  interest,  apart  from  the  profits,  must  be  absolutely  secured 
to  them.  How  could  the  small  man,  as  well  as  the  man  of 
means,  aid  in  the  plan  and  receive  the  benefits  to  follow,  was 
a  question  that  naturally  arose.  There  were  three  things  to 
be  desired.  The  helpers  must  be  secured;  the  interest  must 
be  certain,  and  the  plan  so  arranged  that  the  investment  would 
be  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

BONDS,  CERTIFICATES,  PROFIT  AND  SECURITY. 

The  three  principal  features  of  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Company's  method  of  accumulative  investment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco realty  were  thereupon  decided  by  the  Directors: 

First — A  first  mortgage  security. 

Second — A  guarantee  of  six  per  cent  interest. 

Third — A  pro  rata  share  of  the  business  profits. 

The  plan  of  co-operation  includes  the  issuance  of  install- 
ment certficates  and  five  and  six  per  cent  real  estate  bonds. 
The  former  comprise  four  classes — maturing  in  7,  10,  15  and 
20  years,  installments  payable  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annu- 
ally and  annually,  and  carrying  a  guarantee  of  six  per  cent 
interest,  besides  a  share  in  the  business  profits. 

The  bonds  carrying  five  per  cent  interest  share  in  the 
profits.  The  six  per  cent  bonds  do  not.  All  are  secured  by 
first  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  covered  by  the  deed  of 
trust. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY. 

To  accomplish  this  means  of  securing  each  investment, 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Company  on  May  26,  1904,  deeded 
in  trust  to  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  a 
number  of  very  valuable  parcels  of  San  Francisco  realty.  At 


The  corner  of  Kearny  and  Post  Streets  sold  in  the  early  50's  for'15250.  The  land 
is  worth  that  much  a  front  foot  now. 
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our  request  the  Title  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Company  ex- 
amined the  titles  to  the  several  pieces  and  issued  to  us  policies 
of  title  insurance  on  the  same,  guaranteeing  each  and  all  to 
be  free  from  incumbrance  and  title  perfect. 

The  next  point  was  the  value  of  each  piece.  Public  apprais- 
ers were  called  in  and  a  reasonable  and  conservative  figure 
set  upon  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trust  company. 

The  trust  deed  or  mortgage  provides  that  the  trust  com- 
pany must  certify  to  each  certificate  and  bond  issued  by  us. 
Their  certificate  recites  that  they  hold  legal  title  to  unin- 
cumbered real  estate  belonging  to  us  sufficient  in  value  ac- 
cording to  appraisement  made  to  equal  the  amount  invested. 
A  record  is  kept  of  each  bond  and  certificate  issued,  not  only 
in  our  office,  but  also  by  the  trust  company. 

The  man  paying  $6.45  per  month  receives  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  man  paying  in  $5,000  in  a  lump  sum,  namely: 
First  Mortgage  Security. 

In  making  an  investment,  security  is  the  first  thing  your 
banker  requires,  and  after  satisfying  himself  on  this  point 
he  turns  to  the  income  or  per  cent  to  be  realized. 

SIX  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED. 
The  Bank  of  California  is  paying  sixteen  per  cent  upon  its 
capital. 

Metropolitan  Improvement  Company  has  averaged  fifteen 
per  cent  upon  all  money  invested  since  it  started  business. 
The  increased  value  of  property,  rentals  and  profits  derived 
from  sales  go  to  make  up  a  vast  sum  yearly  to  be  disbursed 
among  the  bond,  certificate  and  stock  holders;  all  getting  six 
per  cent,  while  the  balance  is  carried  forward  as  surplus.  The 
rents  alone  average  more  than  the  six  per  cent  guaranteed, 
and  the  company  therefore  would  not  have  to  look  beyond 
this  item  for  the  return  guaranteed  by  it. 

The  value  of  six  per  cent  is  realized  when  one  stops  to 
think  that  $1.00  will  double  in  twelve  years,  if  compounded 
yearly.  It  is  one  hundred  per  cent  greater  in  earning  power 
that  three  per  cent,  the  interest  paid  by  savings  banks;  and 
when  taken  with  equal  security,  a  clear  gain  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  is  realized  over  and  above  three  per  cent. 

PRO  RATA  SHARE  IN  THE  PROFITS. 

If  the  plan  of  this  company  is  to  take  in  the  money  of 
others  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  then  a  sharing  in  the 
profit  above  six  per  cent  is  necessary. 

This  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  its  in- 
vestors means  more  than  one  at  first  glance  would  realize. 


When  you  make  an  investment  of  any  kind,  your  first  precaution  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  men  behind  it  are  reliable  and  responsible. 


Statement  of 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Company 

October  15,  1904. 
ASSETS. 


Cash  at  bank  and  in  office   $    2,364  .82 

Real  estate    164,732  64 

Stocks  and  bonds   101,288  51 

Stockholders'  uncalled  capital  stock    157,000  00 

Bills  receivable    652  44 

Buildings    438  80 

Real  estate  contracts  receivable    62,341  50 

Agents'  accounts   $7,015  45 

Less  credit  balances                             152  46  6,862  99 

Stationery  as  per  inventory   1,710  92 

Office  fixtures  and  furniture   1,888  08 

Suspense    649  95 

$499,930  65 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock   $300,000  00 

Bills  payable    11,500  00 

Real  estate  contracts  payable    26,500  00 

Due  investors — 

Certificates  $20,521  56 

Bonds    61,760  00 

Installment  bonds    6,945  00 

Real  estate  certificates                             5  00  89,231  56 

Interest  accrued — 

Certificates   $    126  43 

Bonds                                                   4  16  130  59 

Surplus    19.379  79 

Reserve  and  real  estate  contingent  surplus   53,i88  71 


$499,930  65 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  as  shown  by  the  books  at  close 
of  business  October  15,  1904. 


(Signed)    KNIGHT,  McLAREN  &  GOODE, 

Certified  Public  Accountants  and  Auditors. 


It  means  not  only  profit  sharing  as  such,  but  the  investment 
made  by  each  one  is  backed  up  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  invested  in  this  business  by  the  stockholders.  It 
means  that  we  will  share  with  you  one  half  of  all  the  profits 
and  that  we  will  stand  all  the  losses. 

The  men  composing  the  company  are  business  men  and 
bankers.  They  certainly  would  not  guarantee  to  do  anything 
that  they  did  not  believe  they  could  accomplish  and  when 
they  accept  the  money  of  others  in  this  business  they  know 
that  they  can  make  more  than  they  give. 

DIRECTORS  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Executive  Department  is  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Coogan,  Albert  Sutton,  Oliver  C.  Stine  and 
Douglas  S.  Watson. 
The  Directors  are: 

T.  C.  Coogan  President 

Albert  Sutton   Vice-President 

Douglas  S.  Watson  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

E.  T.  Osborn,  E.  E.  Potter,  and  A.  B.  Watson. 

INVESTMENT  PLANS. 

INSTALLMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

These  certificates  are  contracts  of  the  corporation,  guaran- 
teed by  its  entire  assets  and  its  capital  and  surplus  of  over 
$370,000,  and  also  by  the  deed  of  trust. 

They  guarantee  investors: 

ist.  Six  per  cent  interest  on  installments  paid,  accumu- 
lated and  compounded. 

2d.    Their  face  value  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

3d.  A  pro  rata  share  of  the  business  profits  derived 
throughout  the  term  of  investment. 

They  extend  the  following  additional  privileges,  protecting 
investors  from  unforeseen  contingencies,  such  as  death  or 
inability  to  continue  payments,  to  a  degree  not  possible  in 
individual  investment.* 

The  owner  may  surrender  the  certificate  for  the  full  sum 
of  net  annual  rate  payments  made  thereon,  as  follows: 

'Liability.  —  Investment  certificates,  being  contracts  between  the  Company 
and  the  certificate  owners,  the  latter  are  free  from  the  liability  assumed  by  the 
capital  stockholders  under  chapter  II,  article  I,  section  322,  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
California.  This  provides  among  other  things  that  each  stockholder  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  individually  and  personally  liable  for  such  portions  of  its  debts  and  liabilities 
as  the  amount  of  stock  or  shares  owned  by  him  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  subscribed 
capital  stock  or  shares  of  the  corporation. 

The  liability  of  each  stockholder  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  stock  or  shares 
owned  by  him  at  the  time  the  debt  or  liability  was  incurred;  and  such  liability  is 
not  released  by  any  subsequent  transfer  of  stock. 


Be  sure  the  principles  are  sound  and  that  the  management  is  safe  and  thorough. 


ist.  At  any  time,  with  interest  and  profits,  to  apply  on  a 
deed  to  real  estate  for  sale  by  the  company;  or 

2d.  On  any  anniversary,  with  interest,  for  transfer  by  the 
owner  to  another  person;  or 

3d.  On  third  or  later  anniversary,  for  a  paid-up  six  per 
cent  bond,  earning  interest  thereafter  to  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  transferable;  or 

4th.  On  the  fifth  or  later  anniversary,  six  months  notice 
having  been  given,  the  company  will  refund  the  net  amount 
of  payments  made,  provided  always  that  no  payment  is  in 
arrears. 

5th.  At  death,  with  interest  payable  in  cash;  or  the  heirs 
may,  at  their  option,  continue  the  certificate. 

6th.  At  maturity,  the  company  will  pay  back  the  full 
amount  invested,  with  interest  and  profits,  in  cash — in  con- 
trast to  investments  requiring  a  forced  sale  to  realize  on 
them;  or  the  owner  may  reinvest  the  entire  sum  in  an  income 
bond  and  receive  thereafter  an  income  yearly  in  cash. 

These  certificates  being  contracts  between  the  owner  and 
a  corporation,  the  owners  are  not  liable  for  any  debts  of  the 
company. 

Periodical  payments  of  small  or  large  amounts  bring  these 
certificates  within  the  reach  of  all  who  save  money.  The 
installments  are  payable  in  advance  at  stated  periods  during 
seven,  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  according  to  the  certifi- 
cates selected,  and  these  certificates  are  issued  for  any 
amount  in  even  hundreds.  The  installment  payments  are 
based  upon  the  following: — 


PAYMENTS  FOR  $1,000  CERTIFICATE. 


MATURING  IN 

ANNUAL 

♦semi- 
annual 

♦quarterly 

TOTAL  amount 

OF  ANNUAL 
PAYMENTS 

7  Years 

$112  40 

$57  89 

$29  82 

$786  80 

10  11 

71  57 

36  86 

18  97 

715  70 

15  " 

40  53 

20  87 

10  75 

607  95 

20  " 

25  64 

13  20 

6  80 

512  80 

Monthly  rates,  $1,000  certificate:  7  year  $10.15;  10  year  $6.45;  15  year  $3.65; 
20  year  $2.30. 

These  payments,  with  six  per  cent  interest  compounded  annually  and  accu- 
mulated, make  at  maturity  the  guaranteed  value  $1,000,  with  a  pro  rata  share 
of  business  profits  to  be  added. 

*  Semi-annual,  quarterly  or  monthly  payments  receive  interest  and  profits  on 
annual  amount,  as  if  full  paid  in  advance,  and  are  increased  to  offset  this  ad- 
vantage. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Company  issues  first  mortgage 
five  and  six  per  cent  real  estate  bonds. 


This  Company  purchased  the  property  100  front  on  the  east  line  of  Montgomery 
Street,  north  of  California,  in  1902  for  $135,000.  Sold  it  for  $170,000.  It  is  now 
worth  $200,000  at  least. 


The  principal  is  payable  in  ten  years,  California  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco  being  the  Trustee. 

The  interest  coupons  are  payable  semi-annually  at  The 
Bank  of  California. 

The  coupon  bonds  are  of  $500  denomination,  with  pro- 
visions for  registration,  the  issuance  being  rigidly  restricted 
by  special  provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  which  covers  all  the 
property  therein  described. 

DEED  OF  TRUST. 

Copies  of  the  deed  of  trust  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
company.  The  legal  proceedings  and  mortgage  have  been 
approved  by  T.  C.  Coogan,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Bartnett,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Chickering  and  Gregory,  the  Bank  Commissioners,  and  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  present  net  income  of  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Company  is  far  in  excess  of  interest  requirements. 

The  bond  is  especially  commended  because  it  is  a  first 
mortgage  on  improved  San  Francisco  real  estate. 

The  bonds  are  issued  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  holdings.  The  success  of  the  company  not 
only  admits  of  but  invites  further  enlargement  along  the  same 
thoroughly  safe  and  conservative  lines  as  in  the  past. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

The  company  now  operates  on  an  extended  scale,  has  the 
power  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  at  wholesale  prices — for 
example:  San  Miguel  Heights — to  improve  and  force  values, 
to  protect  against  adverse  conditions,  and  to  hold  through 
periods  of  depression.  It  has  the  ability  not  only  to  with- 
stand critical  years,  but  to  profit  by  them.  Having  constant 
installment  receipts — not  stopped  because  paid  in  small  sums 
— it  is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  special  bargains  in  prop- 
erty to  be  had  in  such  times. 

The  company's  plan  constitutes  practical  co-operation,  en- 
abling small  investors  to  combine  and  gain  the  same  ad- 
vantages and  large  rate  of  profits  which  capitalists  secure  by 
the  use  of  large  sums  of  money  in  this  best  of  all  investment 
fields,  heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of  small  capital. 

GRASPING  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  real  estate  ownership,  opportunity  is  one  thing,  seeing 
it  another.  The  power  to  grasp  it  is  still  another.  Each 
investor  by  the  plan  of  this  company  has  the  benefit  of  all 
these  advantages,  and,  in  addition,  has  behind  his  small  sum 
the  aggressive  force,  staying  power  and  earning  capacity  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  company  buys  that  high  class  of  San  Francisco  prop- 


Tbe  conservative  man  will  select  first  mortgage  on  business  property  with  a  good 
rate  of  interest.   This  insures  to  him  a  steady  and  absolutely  safe  income. 


erty  which  only  capitalists  can  handle.  The  properties  now 
owned  by  the  company  illustrate  its  business  held  and  the 
profits  to  be  gained  therefrom  by  the  use  of  judgment  and 
capital. 

THE  FIELD  OF  INVESTMENT. 

For  some  years  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  turned  towards  San  Francisco,  which  has  steadily 
grown  in  population  and  importance,  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  of  its  ever-increasing  commerce,  but  also  to  the  rich 
and  fertile  valleys  tributary  to  it.  To-day  San  Francisco  has 
a  population  of  475,000  and  is  among  the  most  wealthy  cities 
in  the  Union.  As  a  manufacturing  point  it  is  the  eleventh 
city  in  the  United  States.  Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles,  with 
San  Francisco  as  the  center,  there  is  a  further  business  popu- 
lation of  250,000  people  living  in  this  district  doing  the  major- 
ity of  their  business  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  result  that 
San  Francisco  has  been  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  more  busi- 
ness than  is  usually  done  by  a  city  of  its  size. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  geographical  situation,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  water  on  three  sides  and  by  a  range  of  high  hills 
upon  the  south,  San  Francisco  is  more  confined  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  with  a  situation 
somewhat  similar,  is  separated  from  the  land  surrounding  it 
by  narrow  water  barriers  which,  at  the  present  time,  are 
being  bridged  and  tunneled  in  all  directions.  San  Francisco, 
however,  is  completely  isolated,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west  and  from  four  to  seven  miles  of  bay  upon  the  north 
and  east.  This  means  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  output  of 
land,  and  that  the  latter  cannot  be  increased  by  stretching 
bridges  to  other  cities.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  property 
in  San  Francisco  is  bound  to  increase  in  value  and  that  that 
value  will  be  permanent. 

Increase  of  population  in  a  city  situated  like  San  Francisco 
means  an  increased  demand  for  property  in  its  central  opera- 
tions, and  people,  realizing  this,  are  purchasing  land  situated 
in  the  sections  devoted  to  banking  and  wholesale  business. 
Not  only  does  San  Francisco's  situation  tend  to  increase  the 
value  of  its  land,  but  the  topography  of  the  peninsula,  with 
its  many  hills,  limits  the  section  in  which  business  may  be 
transacted  to  a  level  strip  along  the  eastern  water  front. 

THE  INCOME  INCREASING. 

The  income  from  property  in  this  section  is  over  six  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  invested  and  the  property  is  constantly 
increasing  in  value.  It  is  here  that  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment Company  is  making  the  bulk  of  its  investments — not 
too  near  the  center  to  have  appreciated  too  greatly  in  value 


Where  the  Palace  Hotel  now  stands,  thirty  years  ago  was  a  huge  sand  dune 
$7000  a  foot  is  now  the  price  of  Market  Street  property  similarly  situated. 


and  yet  not  so  far  away  that  the  rental  value  is  diminished. 
The  company's  properties  are  along  the  line  of  the  city's 
greatest  growth  which  must  always  be  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. The  Third  Street,  Eighth  and  Harrison  streets  and 
Islais  Creek  holdings  lie  in  this  direction.  It  can  therefore 
be  seen  that  land  purchased  in  this  section  will  not  only  bring 
in  a  conservative  rate  of  interest,  but  that  with  increasing 
population  will  become  more  valuable.  This  is  the  case  not 
only  in  San  Francisco  but  in  all  large  cities  which  are  grow- 
ing and  have  a  future  before  them. 

HOLDINGS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 
The  holdings  of  Metropolitan  Improvement  Company  are 
the  following: 

THIRD  STREET. 
The  company  has  acquired  a  large  holding  in  the  center  of 
the  business  district  surrounding  Mission  and  Third  streets. 
A  handsome  seven-story  brick  building,  representing  an 
investment  of  over  $225,000,  has  been  but  recently  completed 
upon  this  property.  The  guaranteed  rents  from  this  holding 
net  the  company  over  seven  per  cent. 

EIGHTH  AND  HARRISON  STREETS. 
The  corner  of  Harrison  and  Eighth  streets,  purchased  in 
the  early  part  of  1903,  contains  over  one  and  a  half  acres  and 
has  987:5  feet  of  street  frontage.  Forty-five  houses  and  three 
flat  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  this  land,  which  is  but 
four  blocks  from  the  center  of  San  Francisco  (New  City 
Hall).  The  improvements  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  as  this 
section  is  fast  becoming  the  wholesale  business  district.  The 
Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company  is  now  building  on 
Seventh  and  Townsend  streets  a  structure  for  its  warehouse 
and  offices  to  cost,  with  the  land,  more  than  $600,000. 

ISLAIS  CREEK. 
On  tide  water  near  the  terminals  of  three  transcontinental 
railroads,  one  of  the  most  extensive  private  ownerships  of 
future  warehouse  property  in  San  Francisco,  having  a  street 
frontage  of  over  3,000  feet,  is  the  property  of  the  company. 
Channel  Street,  the  only  other  waterway  in  San  Francisco 
similar  to  Islais  Channel,  is  already  overcrowded,  land  in  this 
section  having  increased  over  seven  hundred  per  cent  in  value 
in  the  past  twenty  years. 

SUNSET  DISTRICT. 
This  property,  having  a  certain  future,  was  acquired  for  a 
special  purpose  and  contains  a  number  of  lots  near  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  Ocean  Boulevard. 


The  Hayward  Building  was  sold  in  November  1004  for  $1,157,000.  The  building 
cost  $500,000.  The  land  was  worth  $350,000  before  the  same  was  improved.  A 
profit  of  $307,000  in  less  than  thret.-  years. 


SAN  MIGUEL  HEIGHTS. 

Between  Ninth  and  Fifteenth  avenues,  and  Q  and  T  streets, 
contains  more  than  twenty-eight  acres.  This  property  has 
been  placed  upon  the  market  recently  (September  5th)  and 
since  that  time  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  marine  view  lots 
have  been  sold.  This  property  is  beautifully  situated,  over- 
looking the  Ocean,  Bay,  Golden  Gate  Park  and  a  large  part 
of  the  city. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  completeness  of  the  plans  of  investment  offered  by 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Company  is  conceded. 

Any  one  may  benefit  by  them.  The  man  seeking  to  accu- 
mulate his  first  thousand  dollars  and  the  man  looking  for 
income  solely,  and  who  wishes  to  be  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances incident  to  realty  ownership. 

The  fact  that  absolute  first  mortgage  security  is  given  by 
the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  trust,  together  with  a  good  rate 
of  interest,  accounts  for  the  number  of  clients  and  investors 
on  the  company's  books  to-day. 

Another  point  appreciated  by  many  who  are  now  investors, 
and  who  in  times  past  have  owned  real  estate,  is  that  six 
per  cent  free  from  worrying  about  insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  is 
better  than  eight  per  cent  with  all  these  annoyances,  and  six 
per  cent,  taken  all  in  all,  is  a  good  rate  of  interest.  We  could 
not  give  more  and  make  much  for  ourselves,  and  as  we  are 
in  this  business  to  make  money  on  your  money,  we  guarantee 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  conservatism  and 
safety. 

THREE  POINTS  THAT  COUNT. 

The  three  cardinal  points  to  consider  in  all  investments  are: 

1.  Security. 

2.  Income. 

3.  Profit. 

Security  is  given  by  the  deed  of  trust. 
Income — We  guarantee  six  per  cent. 

Profit — We  divide  profits.   There  can  be  no  losses  to  you. 

If  this  company  successfully  covers  these  three  points,  then 
its  plan  of  investment  is  not  only  worth  consideration,  but 
investigation  looking  toward  investment. 

HOW  TO  INVEST. 

Fill  out  the  subscription  blank  and  hand  to  our  agent,  or 
mail  direct  to  us  with  a  draft,  express  or  P.  O.  money  order, 
for  amount  of  the  first  payment  payable  to  Metropolitan  Im- 
provement Company,  and  a  certificate  of  the  amount  desired 
with  official  receipt  for  the  payment  will  be  sent  promptly. 


If  there  be  any  points  in  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Company's  plans  not 
made  clear  by  these  few  pages,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  will  be  gladly 
answered. 


What  $1,000  Certificate  will  bring  in 
7,  10,  15  and  20  Years 


Seven-year  term: —  Total  paid  in  $  786  80 

Annual  payment,  $112  40,      Interest    213  20 

Guaranteed  value  . .  .  .$1,000  00 
Estimated  profit   200  00 

Total  $1,200  00 

Ten-year  term: —  Total  paid  in  $  715  70 

Annual  payment,  $71  57,       Interest    284  30 


Guaranteed  value  .  .  .  .$1,000  00 
Estimated  profit    236  00 

Total  $1,236  00 

Fifteen-year  term: —  Total  paid  in  $  607  95 

Annual  payment,  $40  53,       Interest    392  05 

Guaranteed  value  .  .  .  .$1,000  00 
Estimated  profit    291  00 

Total  $1,291  00 

Twenty-year  term: —  Total  paid  in  $  512  80 

Annual  payment,  $25  64,       Interest    487  20 


Guaranteed  value  .  .  .  $1,000  00 
Estimated  profit    323  00 

Total  $1,323  00 


Exhibit  on  Combined  $1,000  6%  Bond  and 
Ten-Year  $1,000  Certificate 

Pays  cash  on  bond   $1,000  oo 

First  payment  on  certificate    71  57 

$1,071  57 


Total  first  payment 

 $1,071 

57 

Pays  cash  $11  57  int.  on  bond  $60  00 

7i 

57 

second  payment 

11  57  "  " 

60  00 

7i 

57 

third 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

fourth  " 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

fifth 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

sixth 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

seventh  " 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

eighth  " 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

ninth 

11  57  "  " 

"      60  00 

7i 

57 

tenth 

$104  13 

Interest      60  00  (Received  tenth  year.) 
$44  13 

i,°7i  57  Amt.  first  payment.     Maturity  value: 

$1,115  7°  Net  amt.  paid  in.         Bond  $1,000  00 

Certificate  .  1,000  00 
Est.  profit. .     236  co 

Total   $2,236  00 

Total  maturity  value. . .  .$2,236  00 
Total  amount  paid  in...  1,115  7° 


Net  gain 


$1,120  30 
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THE  MURDOCK  PRESS 
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CELEBRATION 


'HOMAS  JEFFERSON'S  BIRTHDAY, 

BY  THE 

or 

SAN*FRANCISCO,  APRIL  13, 

As  Published  in  the  Weekly  Examiner  of  April   24th.  * 


A  large  audience  assembled  at  Piatt's  Hall, 
i  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  one 
undred  and  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
irth  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  meeting 
as  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the 
effersonian  Society,  James  H.  Cutter,  Esq., 
rho  introduced  Geo.  Pen.  Johnston  to  the 
udience,  as  having  been  selected  to  read  the 
■riginal  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
>endence.  Mr.  Johnston,  after  some  appro- 
iriate  prefatory  remarks,  read  from  a  fac 
limile  of  the  original  draft  of  that  document. 
The  reading  of  the  Declaration  being  con- 
cluded, Wm.  H.  Rhodes  was  introduced  as 
;he  poet  of  the  occasion,  and  recited,  in  an 
eloquent  manner,  the  following  Poem : 

OCR  COUNTRY — A  REVERIE. 

A  POEM. 

DELIVERED  ON  JEFFERSON'S  BIRTHDAY,   1869,  BE- 
FORE  THE   JEFFER80N1AN  SOCIETY, 
BY  WM.  H.  RHODES. 

On  yester  eve,  in  somber  mood,  J  climbed 
Tbe  olden  hill  of  telegraphB,  and  strod 
Alone  upon  tbe  apex.   The  dying  tiun 
In  mortal  pain,  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
His  death-glazed  eye  half  cloved  upon  the  world, 
And  laid  him  down  on  his  Pacific  bed. 
The  western  sky  was  stained  with  regal  gore 
That  dripped  upon  the  weltering  monarch's  bier, 
And  dyed  its  azure  coverlet  with  blood. 
One  by  one,  the  solemn  stars  came  forth, 
Speechless  as  mourners  by  tbe  bed  of  death. 
The  waveless  air  stooped  down,  and  kissed  the 
bay 

hat  rippled  at  my  feet;  whilst  far  away, 
he  purple  hills  that  sentinel  our  homes, 
omed  up  like  watchmen,  on  tbe  skirts  of  night ; 
n  shadows  stole  around  me,  and  the  wings 
>tartled  spirits  hurtled  through  the  air. 


Eastward  I  gazed.  Meanwhile,  the  broad  domain 
We  call  OUR  country,  opened  up  its  plains, 
Its  hills,  its  forests,  and  its  noble  lakes. 
Veined  everywhere  by  flashing  silver  streams, 
And  with  its  borders  fringed  with  feathery  foam, 
Lashed  from  great  oceans  that  dispart  the  globe. 
Silence  supreme,  reigned  universal  king. 

Sudden,  I  felt  a  touch  upon  my  arm, 
And  turning,  saw,  what  mortal  ne'er  beheld. 
In  might  and  majesty,  before  me  rose 
I'll  ■  semblance  of  a  great  and  noble  man;- 
Throned  Independence  perched  upon  his  brow. 
That  broadened  'neath  a  zone  of  thtrteem  stars: 
A  naked  sword  flamed  In  his  raised  right  hand. 
Whilst  in  his  left  en  open  scroll  was  borne. 
His  face  seemed  marble,  but  his  flashing  eyes 
Betokened  life  and  high  intelligence. 
His  lips  moved  slowly;  and  anon,  a  voice 
As  gentle  as  a  mother's  when  she  chides 
For  the  first  time  her  son,  in  mild  reproof 
Broke  kindly  on  n  y  ear.  I  hear  it  now; 
Far  down  my  soul's  reverb'rant  corridors — 
Those  tones  c»n  never  die!  These  were  his 
words: 

"  On  yonder  scene,  you  gaze  with  lofty  eye, 
To  see  your  country  in  her  pomp  pats  by. 
All  that  is  mighty  in  ber  lauds  and  seas; 
AU  that  is  buoyant  in  her  tameless  breeze; 
All  that  is  beauteous  in  her  bending  sky; 
All  that  is  glorious  in  her  mountains  high; 
All  that  is  bounteous  in  her  fruitful  soil; 
And  all  that 's  grateful  to  her  sons  of  toil, 
In  long  proceseion  shimmers  on  your  sight. 
And  fills  your  soul  with  visions  of  delight. 

Deem  not  that  earth,  that  water,  and  that  air, 
However  grand,  or  bountiful,  or  fair, 
With  all  their  wealth  of  fish,  and  fowl,  and 
brute. 

And  these  alone,  your  country  constitute: 
In  that  fond  name,  all  blessings  are  combined; 
The  fields  of  science  and  the  realms  of  mind; 
Kingdoms  of  law,  and  sovereigns  who  control 
The  vast  Republic  of  the  human  soul! 
Nor  these  alone;  for  patriot  hearts  should  keep 
Their  vigils  keen,  with  eyes  that  never  sleep. 
On  every  province,  and  through  every  zone. 
Of  that  blest  country  which  you  call  your  own. 


0 


If  such  the  test,  have  you  a  country  now  ? 
Is  there  no  blood-mark  od  her  hand,  and  brow  ? 
Does  Justice  rule  impartial  from  her  seat  ? 
Are  there  no  suppliants  spumed  beneath  her 
feet? 

Does  Freedom  on  her  eagle-eyrie  stand, 
And  smile  triumphant  over  all  the  land  ? 
Are  theie  no  vipers  into  office  flung. 
With  venom  dripping  from  their  forked  tongue? 
Are  ther-  nb  traitors  lurkiDg  on  her  s  ll, 
Who  breed  corruption,  and  who  feed  on  spoil  ? 
Are  there  no  monsters  in  her  Chair  of  Mate, 
Kindling  dissension  with  the  breath  of  hate? 
Are  there  no  felons  in  her  stations  high, 
Hell  in  their  hearts,  and  murder  in  their  eye  ? 

In  all  yon  crowd  of  brawling  demagogues, 
Who  cluster  like  a  brood  of  slimy  frogs, 
And  spawn  beneath  the  Capitol'*  prO'.d  dome. 
Like  locusts  breeding  in  X^yptian  loam — 
In  all  yon  swarm  of  leagued,  and  loathsome  tools, 
Is  ther  *  one  sisole  botjl,  whom  Ho-'OR  rules? 
Seek  through  their  ranks,  the  proudest,  and  the 
beet, 

Those  triumph  crowned,  those  fortune  most 
caress'd, 

Dive  in  their  hearts,  and  drag  up  into  light, 
Their  deeds  of  darkncxs.  and  their  sins  of  night; 
Lo!  on  each  brow  a  crown  of  livid  shame, 
That  damns  eternally  their  race  and  name  I 
Front  in  their  ranks,  let  Stanton  rise  and  t-tand. 
And  lift,  in  Heaven's  fall  sight,  his  red,  right 
hand; 

i  Close  at  his  side  let  Bingham  come  in  view, 
Who  shone  the  spokesman  of  that  bandit  crew  I 
Answer,  ye  fiends  I  feel  ye  no  conscious  guilt 
For  all  the  blood  your  myrmidon* have  spilt? 
A  gory  tide  is  dripping  from  your  skirts, 
You  strangled  burrait,  and  you  murdered  Wirtz! 

Next  in  the  swarm,  let  Seward  rise  and  tell 
How  mauy  martyrs  trembled  at  his  "belli" 
And  sought  pale  suppliants  in  a  foreign  zone, 
For  freedom's  boon,  denied  them  in  their  own* 
Such  was  thy  doom,  oh!  proud  Vallaxdighak, 
To  fall  a  victim  to  a  trickster's  sham; 
8uch  Seller's  fate,  iu  fetters  to  atone, 
For  faith  and  conscience  that  were  hiH  alone! 
Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  dungeon  door, 
On  patriot  hearts  has  closed  fortvennore. 
And  doomed  to  beggary,  d-  spair  and  woe, 
The  guiltless  offspring  of  a  party  foe  t 

Another  brood  of  wretches  I  behold, 

Mean,  cringing  cowards — bad,  but  never  bold, 

Who  mould  the  Bible  into  wads  or  lint, 

Who  roar  in  pulpit,  and  who  rage  in  print — 

The  huwling  Beecber.  far  les<  saint  than  snob; 

The  oily  Greeley,  fattening  on  a  job; 

The  saintly  Brownlow,  spouting  blood  and  ink; 

The  wily  Cameron,  counting  up  his  chink; 

The  puffy  Bellows,  pocketing  the  cash — 

He  begged  to  heal  thepuueture  and  the  gash; 

Curtis,  who  claimed  King  Cotton  as  his  bovn; 

And  blear-eyed  Buth  r,  pilfe ring  a  -poon. 

Each  pois'nous  insect  plies  its  petty  sting, 

From  servile  Simontou  to  rabid  King  I 

Tain  were  the  task — more  thankless  still  than 
vain. 

To  drag  each  miscreant  to  the  bar  again; 
On  history's  page  the  brand  will  ever  cling. 
And  carry  shame  where  conscience-  has  no  sting  1 

Such  are  your  countrymen!  Would  you  descry 
lour  country,  too?  Behold  her  on  yon  sky  1" 

Upward  I  gazed:  Above  Diablo's  crown, 
A  picture  slowly  from  the  stars  came  down. 
Ai  d  there,  in  g.oom  and  grandeur,  silent  hung, 
Framed  by  the  clouds  that  round  its  borders 
clung. 

Raised  on  a  pedestal  of  marble  black, 

Columbia's  effigy  lay  upon  the  rack. 

A  score  of  sable  satyrs  'round  her  stood, 


Tearing  her  vital? ,  lapping  up  her  blood, 
Stealing  her  jewels,  plundering  her  crown, 
And  calling,  on  her  head,  deep  curses  down. 
Around  that  cen'ral  figure  ranged  a  band 
Of  yelling  Yahoos,  each  with  blossly  hand. 
Who  draggt-d  behird  them,  chained  and  in  des- 
pair, 

Ten  beauteous  maidens  with  disheveled  hair, 
Their  snowy  rov^es  torn  from  their  bleeding  bust. 
Their  starry  foreheads  blackened  with  the  dust, 
Their  glorious  names  erased,  and  on  each  brow. 
The  braud  of  "slave"  was  burnt,  and  Uittcrr 
now! 

The  eldest  and  the  fairest  of  the  throng. 
Turned  to  my  comrade,  shook  her  tn-sscs  long, 
Staggered  a  step,  and  sobbed  in  accents  wild, 
"Save!  father,  nave!  Virginia,  your  ihild!" 
A  ruffian  seized  her  in  his  foul  embrace. 
Raised  his  clenched  hand,  and  struck  her  pallid 
face. 

Filled  by  the  blow,  I  saw  the  coward  kneel, 
And  plant  upon  her  8Qowy*neck 
His  iron-crested  heel! 

Down!  to  the  dart!  foul  carrion!  was  hi-*  cry; 
Down  to  the  dust!  a  thousand  tend*  reply. 
Quick  at  the  word  each  smote  his  vict  m  down, 
And  stamped  his  foot  upon  her  starry  crown. 

Far  oii'a  Goddess  watched  the  hid  ous  sight, 
Her  lovely  face  distorted  with  affright 
She  saw  their  blows,  hh- heard  th**ir  horrid  Jeers, 
Bent  her  prond  head,  and  wept  a  t\     .  of  tears. 
Slowly  she  raised  her  brow,  deeprcd  with  nhame. 
And  cried,  "Done  are  these  deed*  in  Freedom 
name  ? 

Are  these  foul  orgies  that  with  hell  are  franght. 
Drawn  from  the   lessoua  that  your  Father! 

taught  ?  . 
Are  th"se  pale  martyrs  w  lterlng  on  the  ground. 
Co-equal  sist-rts  in  one  household  bound  ? 
Are  these  black  Demons,  bell'wing  in  their  ire, 
The  virtnous  sons  of  an  immort al  *ire  ? 
Was  it  for  this' heroic  Warren  died? 
For  this  that  Marion  left  his  ingle  side  ? 
For  this  that  Henry  rang  a  despot's  knell, 
For  this  alone  that  br  ve  Montgomery  fell  ? 
Wa6  it  is  for  this,  a  kingdom  was  und'  ne, 
And  bathed  in  blood  the  sword  of  Washington  ? 
Better  than  this  were  G  orge's  clanking  chain, 
His  rule  on  land,  his  empire  of  the  main! 
Better  than  this  were  Russia's  bluody  kneut, 
A  Turkish  triumph  or  a  Parthian  rou*! 
And  better  far  had  Liberty  never  trod 
Columbia's  soil,  but  dwell  alone  with  God  I 
Farewell!  base  sons  of  patriotic  sire«! 
Farewell!  dead  coals  of  Freedom's  dying  fires. 
Farewell!  torn  fragments  of  a  land  undone! 
And  thou,  farewell,  great  shad  •  of  Jefferson  1" 

Slowly  the  Goddess  waved  her  pinions  light, 
Rot-e  to  the  cloud,  and  then  was  lost  to  sight; 
Close  at  her  side  a  golden  eagle  flew, 
Mounted  the  skies  and  screamed  a  last  adieu. 

Soon  in  her  stead  they  throned  an  Fthiop  rude. 
And  in  his  place  they  shrined  a  buzzard  brood; 

Whilst  o'er  the  face  of  him  who  showed  me  all, 
There  fell  the  blackness  of  a  funeral  pall. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  in  melting  phrase, 
1  heae  solemn  words,  with  which  I  close  my  lays: 
'  You  call  yourself  disciple  true,  and  sou 
Of  him  who  bore  the  name  of  Jefferson. 
Here  in  tin-  st  llness  of  the  evening  air. 
Raise  you  right  hand,  and  by  the  heaven's  swear, 
bwear !  by  the  triumphs  which  your  Fathers 
won. 

And  by  the  tomb  of  matchless  Washington; 

By  all  the  virtues  of  his  glorious  line! 
By  Moultrle'sgravel  by  Monticello'B  shrine! 
Bv  Quebec's  hfghts!  by  Saratoga's  plain! 
Aod  by  the  dead  that  were  at  Yorktown  "lain! 
Swear  by  your  sacred  memories  of  the  past. 
And  by  the  hopes  that  cheer  your  soul  at  last; 
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8wearby  the  blood  that  s'aiDS  your  native  sod, 
By  tru  h,  by  faith,  by  justice,  tnd  by  God! 
That  your  paie'sistera,  chained  aud  hopeless  now, 
Wre  k  in  their  hearts,  and  ruin  on  their  brow, 
Shall  >  et  be  lifted  from  their  bended  knee, 
Redeemed,  regenerate,  glorious,  great,  and  free!" 
X>i  wn  on  my  knees  I  sank,  in  holiest  prayer. 
And  answered  then,  at)  now,  "Bit  heaven,  I 
sweab!" 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  Judge 
H.  P.  Barber  came  forward  and  delivered  the 
following  oration: 

REMARKS  OP  JUDGE  H.  P.  BARBER, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — We  have  assem- 
bled  together   to-night,   on  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
that  America,  or  I  may  say  the  world  ever 
ff  saw,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  and  solemnly 

inaugurating  a  Society  bearing  bis  name, 
anil  for  the  further  and  higher  purpose,  as 
expressed  in  the  first  article  of  its  Constitu- 
tion, of  furthering  "the  advancement  of 
Democratic  principles."  The  word  "De- 
mocracy" we  well  know,  means  a  government 
by  the  people,  and  as  every  classical  scholar 
understands,  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words,  demos  the  people,  and  krates  to 
govern.  It  is  founded  on  the  proposition, 
that  the  collective  people  of  a  nation  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  is  equally  capable  of 
governing  itself,  and  electing  its  administra- 
tive officers,  as  whore  those  officers  claim  to 
rule  by  hereditary  succession,  and  profess  to 
govern  by  a  right  divine.  It  recognizes  the 
capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  illustrious  statesman 
after  whom  your  society  has  been  named, 
h"lds  "  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  ina- 
lieuable  rights;  that  among  them  are  lite, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  splendid  enunciation  of  the  right 
and  capacity  of  nations  to  govern  themselves, 
of  course  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the 
"  right  divine"  of  kings  to  rule  the  human 
race  on  any  plea  of  hereditary  succession, 
and  was  by  them  and  their  adherents,  con- 
sidered and  denounced,  as  a  grave  political 
heresy.  But  the  principles  of  Democracy 
though  imperfectly  understood,  had  existed 
long  before  this  eloquent  exposition  of 
them;  they  had  flourished  amid  the  classic 
groves  of  Athens,  and  furnished  a  common 
topic  of  public  conversation  at  the  frugal 
dining  tables  of  Sparta.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Tinder  the  profound  teachings  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
reduce  these  doctrines  to  a  practical  working 
system  of  government,  and  actually  and 
truly  to  perform  in  substance,  the  politi- 
cal theories  and  professions  of  more  ancient 
days. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  "  apostle  of  Demo- 
cracy," and  the  anthor  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  2nd  day  of  April, 
1713,  old  style,  corresponding  to  the  18th  of 
April,  at  the  present  time.  He  was  a  close 
student,  knowing  full  well,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  that  high 
knowledge,  which  properly  qualifies  mortals 


"to  govern  men  and  rule  a  state;"  he  studied 
for  a  long  period,  nearly  fiiteen  hours  per 
day,  and  is  described  in  his  youth,  as  ardent 
and  impulsive  in  demeanor,  with  a  tall,  thin 
and  angular  person,  ruddy  complexion,  red 
hair,  and  bright   gray  eyes,  flecked  with 
hazel.    He  attained  his  majority,  at  a  time 
when  the  difficulties  between  tho  colnnies 
and  Great  Britain  first  commenced,  and  was 
ever  a  most  uncompromising  and  enthusias- 
tic advocate,  of  the  liberties  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  land.    He  was  nobly 
sustained  by  some  of  the  most  talented  men 
of  the  time,  and  among  others  by  his  firm 
friend,  that  accomplished  statesman,  and 
gifted  orator,  Patrick  Henry.    Both  labored 
fervently  and  incessantly  for  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  British  crown,  but 
it  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
were  bound  to  England  by  ties  of  relation- 
ship, and  a  love  of  the  iatherland,  which 
made  them  regard  such  a  proposition  with 
horror,   and  as  little  loss  than  sacrilege. 
The  die,  however,  was  already  cast.    In  the 
spring  of  1775,  a  second  convention  to  deli- 
berate on  the  state  of  the  country,  met  at  the 
old  St.  John's  church  in  Richmond,  Virgi- 
nia.   On  that  occasion,  Henry  moved  that 
the  militia  should  be  organized  and  the 
colony  immediately  placed  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, yet  so  opposed  were  several  of  the  best 
and  most  patriotic  men  of  the  land,  to  clos- 
ing the  doors  of  conciliation,  aod  promoting 
an  open  rupture,  that  they  warmly  opposed 
the  resolution,  as  precipitate  and  ill-advised. 
After  an  intensely  exciting  debate,  Henry 
arose  to  defend  his  resolution  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  power  and  eloquence — little 
by  little,  the  members  began  to  leave  their 
seats,  and  gather  around  him— every  eye 
fixed  on  the  speaker— every  ear  strained  to 
catch  his  words — and  every  frame  thrilling 
with  the  intonations  of  his  burning  eloquence, 
which  seemed  to  exercise  a  maguetic  influ- 
ence over  that  hushed  assembly.    At  last, 
after  thoroughly  arresting  the  attention  and 
enchaining  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  while 
admitting  the  strength  ot  old  associations, 
and  heartfelt  affection  for  the  mother  coun- 
try, he  vividly  portrayed  the  wrongs  which 
the  colonies  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  government— their  contempt  of  all 
remonstrance  and  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  obtaining  redress,  save  by  a  resort  to 
arms,  closing  with  that  eloqueDt  appeal, 
which  has  ever  since  become  a  household 
word  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land:    "  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take — but  as  for  me  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death !" 

The  orator  sat  down — the  audience  remain- 
ed for  a  moment  spell  bound,  and  then  in 
place  of  the  hushed  silence  which  before  had 
reigned,  rose  from  the  assembly  one  tre- 
mendous cheer.  Further  debate  was  useless 
— the  contest  was  finished,  and  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  that  resolution  passed 
which  in  truth  and  fact,  deprived  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  brightest  jewel  in  its 
diadem,  and  created  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  a  new  and  powerful  government, 
ruled  solely  by  the  free  and  untramelled 
will  of  a  people,  who  owned  no  soveign  sav 
their  God,  no  king  but  their  Creator. 

In  1774  Jefferson  prepared  a  document, 
which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "A 


summary  view  of  the  rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica" containing  sentiments  much  too  Demo- 
cratic for  the  government  of  those  days; 
among  others,  that  the  Monarch  was  no 
more  than  the  chief  servant  of  the  people, 
and  that  government  was  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  people,  and  consequently  subject  to 
their  superintendence.  Also,  that  Kings 
were  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the 
people.and  last  but  not  least,  a  maxim  which 
deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  ttiat 
"the  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  be- 
ing hom  st."  Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  republic,  if  its  servants  in  an 
official  as  well  as  a  private  capacity,  were 
ever  governed  by  this  invaluable  maxim. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  docu- 
ment which  for  its  grand  simplicity,  terse- 
ness of  style,  and  logical  argument,  equals  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  any  other  state  paper 
ever  penned.  Jefferson  was  justly  proud  of 
his  work,  aud  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  that  he  was  its  author.  This  great 
man  twice  tilled  the  high  position  of  I'resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  being  chosen  the 
Becond  time,  by  148  votes  out  of  170.  A  few 
days  before  the  expiration  of  bis  last  term, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Due  de  Nemours. 
"Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my 
family,  my  books,  and  farms;  and  having 
gained  the  harbour  myself,  I  shall  look  on 
my  friends  still  buffetting  the  storm,  with 
anxiety  iudeed  but  not  witn  envy.  Never  did 
•  prisoner  released  from  his  chains,  feel  such 
relief  as  I  shall,  in  shaking  off  the  shackles  of 
power." 

The  labors  of  Jefferson  for  the  elevation  of 
the  masses,  and  a  true  exposition  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  man,  were  uuceasiug,  and 
but  a  fow  days  before  his  death  imbued  with 
those  sterling  principles  of  Democracy, 
which  had  ever  formed  not  only  his  profes- 
sion, but  his  practice,  he  wrote  with  all  his 
former  Btrength  and  fervor,  what  may  be 
termed  almost  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  in  our  days  is  visibly  apparent.  "All 
eyes  are  opened  or  opening  to  the  rights  of 
man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light  of 
science,  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view, 
the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
have  not  aeen  born  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  favored  few{booted  and  spurrned 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  tne  grace 
of  God." 

This  great  and  good  man  passed  from  the 
things  of  earth  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1826, 
a  few  hours  before  his  old  and  firm  friend 
John  Adams,  who  died  the  same  day,  and 
who  in  his  own  dying  moments,  thinking  of 
his  friend,  uttered  as  hislast  words,  "  i  humus 
Jefferson  still  survives." 

Aye,  and  he  yet  survives,  and  will  survive 
in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  American 
people,  to  the  last  moment  of  recorded  time. 
As  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  our  cherished 
liberties,— as  the  great  apostle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,— as  the  persevering  enunciator 
of  the  doctrine,  that  monarchs  have  no  rights 
divine,— that  governments  are  subject  to, 
and  for  good  cause  can  be  changed  by  the 
will  of  the  governed,  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  can  never  die. 

From  the  days  ot  Jefferson  until  the  pres- 
ent hour,  the  Democratic  party,  which  orig- 
inated under  his  auspices,  has  exercised  a 


large  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. To  assert  that  it  has  committed  no 
error,  would  be  folly,  for  "to  err  is  tinman;" 
but  at  least  it  may  be  said,  that  on  the  score 
of  patriotism  or  wisdom,  its  conduct  of 
national  measures  will  not  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  anj  of  the  various  parties  who  nave 
opposed  it.  That  it  must  have  taken  deep  and 
lasting  root  on  American  soil,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  survived  and  out- 
lived every  poliiical  adversary,  and  Btands  to- 
day as  it  did  in  the  times  o,*'  Jefferson,  simply 
— the  Democratic  party. 

No  principle  of  expediency  has  ever  caused 
it  to  ehange  its  name — in  weal  or  woe— in 
sunshine  or  in  slorm — whether  its  victorious 
banner  were  floating  in  a  triumphant  breeze, 
or  sadly  drooping  in  the  vicissitudes  of  de- 
feat, it  has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  old  "Democratic"  party.  It  has  been 
defeated  on  the  Melds  ot  political  strife  in 
many  a  hard  fought  contest,  yet  it  ever  stands 
undismayed  and  ready  for  the  next,  un- 
changed IB  name  or  principle.  Whence  this 
result — this  inherent  strength,  this  un- 
quenchable energy  ?  The  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion must  be  found  in  its  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  a  strict  construction  of  that 
hallowed  bond  of  Union,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  party  does  not  believe  in 
interpreting  it  by  tue  lexicon  of  expediency, 
or  that  it  is  invincible  in  peace,  and  invisible 
in  times  of  trouble  and  danger.  To  us,  it  is 
the  same,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  ark  of  our  po- 
litical covenant,  and  not  to  be  touched  save 
by  holy  hands.  As  was  well  said  by  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  the  Constitution,  while 
it  exists,  is  the  explicit  voice  of  the  united 
people,  and  should  at  all  times  be  respected 
and  obeyed  as  such. 

The  Democratic  principles  of  Jefferson 
were  well  exemplified  in  hiB  tirst  inaugural 
address;  he  there  said,  while  discoursing  on 
the  principles  of  a  well  regulated  govern- 
ment, "Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  State  or  persuasion,  religions  or 
political;  peace,  commerce  aud  honest  friend- 
shin  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
witn  none;  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  compe- 
tent administrations  for  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- 
republican  tendencies;  the  preservation  of 
the  general  government  in  its  whole  consti- 
tutional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  ol  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people;  a 
mild  and  safe  correction  of  abuses,  which  are 
lopped  off  by  the  swprd  of  revolution,  when 
peaceful  remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  des- 
potism; a  well  disciplined  militia— out  beet 
reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of 
war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority;  economy  in  public  expenses,  that 
labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  an  honest 
payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preserva 
mm  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  as  its  handmaid ; 
the  diffusion  of  information,  and  the  arraign- 
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ment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason; 
freedom  of  religion;  freedom  of  the  press; 
freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trials  by  juries  impar- 
tially selected— these  principles  form  the 
bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before 
us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of 
revolution  and  reform.  Tbe  wisdom  of  our 
sages,  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes,  have  been 
devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be 
the  creed  of  our  political  faith— the  text  of 
civil  instruction — the  touchstone  to  try  the 
service  of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we  wan- 
der from  them  in  momentsof  error  or  alarm, 
let  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  leads  to  peace,  liberty  and  safety  I" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Jefferson,  well 
worthy  of  being  studied  during  all  time,  and 
and  in  every  ago,  as  a  incid  exposition  of  the 
true  principles  of  our  Government. 

The  doctrines  of  Democracy  embrace  the 
pure  and  abstract  idea  of  a  government  by 
the  People  -a  government  that  was  once 
deemed  little  less  than  a  phantasm-  a  simply 
impracticable  idea,  a  political  ignis  fatuus, 
by  the  statesmen  of  by-gone  days.  The  con- 
ception was  ridiculed  as  a  monstrosity,  and 
its  speedy  destruction  confidently  predicted. 

The  People  of  the  United  States,  however, 
have  shown  the  world  that  a  great  nation 
may  arise  under  this  once  despised  Demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  possessing  wealth 
prosperity,  and  power,  and  that  it  may  be 
quite  as  well  governed  as  though  King  or 
Emperor  sat  upon  its  throne. 

Some  may  ask  what  has  Democracy  done  ? 
I  answer,  in  its  more  extended  Bense,  it 
taught  a  band  of  refugei  s  flying  from  the 
persecutions  of  Church  and  State,  to  estab- 
lish in  a  far  off  land,  "a  Church  without  a 
Bishop,  and  a  throne  without  a  King" — it 
taught  them,  so  far  as  they  were  able  as  col- 
onists, to  model  their  domestic  government 
on  the  theory  that  public  officers  were  the 
servants  and  not  the  masters  of  th6  People, 
and  that  they  were  subject  to  a  Btrict  ac- 
countability to  that  People— it  taught  them 
to  resist  oppression,  whether  in  the  shape  ot 
taxes  or  troops— it  organized  resistance  to 
oppressive  and  illegal  measures — it  boldly 
proclaimed  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  world 
at  large,  the  doctrine  of  no  taxation  without 
representation— it  presented  the  bodies  of  its 
sous  as  a  willing  barrier  to  the  bayonets  of 
foreign  hirelings — it  overcame  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  finally,  amid  the 
smoke^the  thunder,  and  the  flame  of  battle, 
baptised  upon  the  gory  field,  in  the  name 
of  Liberty,  the  most  glorious  empire  that 
the  Bunlight  of  the  Almighty  has  ever  shone 
upon.  To  what  do  we  owe  the  safety  of  our 
shores,  and  the  security  of  our  luanes?  To 
that  same  self-reliant  and  Democratic  spirit, 
which  after  achieving  independence,  discov- 
ered and  recognized  its  own  might,  and 
reared  among  the  nations  of  tbe  earth,  a 
a  powerful  Republic,  hostile  to  the  monarch- 
ical idea— repudiating  with  scorn  the  right 
divine  of  Kings— reliant  upon  itself— Peek- 
ing no  entagling  alliances  with  foreign  pow- 
ers—demanding nothing  but  what  was  right, 
and  equally  resolved  to  submit  to  nothing 
that  was  wrong. 

Well  might  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  at  the  advent  of  such  a 
guest  in  their  hitherto  exclusive  circle;  but 


their  disgust  availed  but  little.  The  young 
Republic,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Democ- 
racy, sprang  defiantly  upon  the  pathway  of 
nations,  and  she  has  since  trodden  it  with  a 
giant's  stride — its  flag  floating  on  the  waters 
of  every  ocean,  and  no  corner  of  the  globe 
unsearched  by  its  commerce. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  figuratively  predicted 
years  ago,  that  Europe  would  become  either 
Republican  or  Cossack.  That  prop'-ecy  ia 
even  how  in  process  of  fulfillment,  an*  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the 
germ  of  which  first  re/lly  and  truly  flour- 
ished amid  American  wilds,  are  causing  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  old  world  carefully  to 
at  alyze  their  causes  andeffocls.  Figuratively 
speaking,  the  day  of  the  Cossack  is  last  draw- 
ing to  its  close. 

Nor  was  the  era  of  our  independence,  and 
the  dissemination  of  these  doctrines,  accom- 
panied by  those  terrors  which,  in  other 
countries  less  happy,  have  so  frequently  been 
the  concomitants  of  revolution  ;  tbe  glorious 
success  achieved  by  the  genius  of  Demo- 
cratic principles,  was  wholly  unsullied  by 
those  excesses  which  have  so  frequently 
attended  outbursts  of  popular  feeling  ;  no 
illustrions  victim  was  selected  to  glut  the 
sharp  edge  of  tbe  glittering  axe.  as  in  Eng- 
land, nor  did  our  streets  run  red  with  the 
blood  of  countless  victims  of  the  guillotine, 
as  in  the  days  of  revolutionary  France — we 
did  not  tear  down  the  sacred  altars  of  re- 
ligion, and  erect  in  their  places  shrines  to  the 
triumph  of  infidelity,  nor  denying  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  did  we  Inscribe  over 
our  cemeteries  that  death  was  an  eternal 
sleep.  In  thfl  excitement  of  our  well  earned 
triumphs,  we  did  toot  abjure  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  nor  deny  the  sound  teachings 
of  roason  and  reflection.  Ours  was  a  revolu- 
tion of  which  any  nation  might  justly  be 
proud,  unstained  by  wanton  excesses — un- 
sullied by  useless  cruelties.  It  was  the  true 
development  of  that  Democratic  principle 
which  has  hitherto  guided  our  footsteps  so 
successfully  on  the  highway  of  nations,  and 
made  us  what  we  are,  a  great,  a  powerful  and 
a  happy  people.  In  our  Democratic  form  of 
government  there  is  no  politically  privileged 
class — the  highest  and  most  honorable  po- 
sitions are  open  to  all — the  ragged  and  bare- 
footed urchin  of  to-day,  may  be  the  Governor 
or  President  of  to-morrow,  elevated  to  the 
proud  position  by  that  irresistible  will  so 
well  known  and  thoroughly  understood  in 
our  system  of  government— the  will  of  the 
People ! 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  makes 
the  American  citizen  so  peculiarly  alive  to 
political  matters  ;  he  knows  that  untram- 
meied  by  any  privileged  class  of  born  rulers, 
or  their  descendants,  in  his  country  the  path 
of  honorable  ambition  is  open  to  all,  and 
that  the  only  requisite  to  enable  him  to  reach 
the  summit  of  political  power  is  the  suffrage 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  our  Demo- 
cratic rule  is  the  entire  separation  of  Church 
and  State;  no  sector  particular  denomina- 
tion of  religion  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment; each  stands  or  falls  alone,  unsupported 
save  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  members.  Our 
Federal  Constitution  prohibits  tho  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  matters  of  religipD, 
and  guarantees  to  all  dwellers  within  our 
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borders  the  equal  right  of  worshipping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  promptings  of 
their  own  conscience.  In  this  land  of  free- 
dom, man  cannot  dictate  to  his  fellow  man  at 
what  shrine  he  Khali  oner  up  his  devotions, 
nor  when,  nor  where,  nor  how  he  shall 
kneel  in  contrition  before  the  God  of  his 
adoration. 

There  is  an  article  in  your  Constitution,  as 
a  Society,  deserving  of  all  commendation — I 
allude  to  the  section  prohibiting  political  re- 
ligious discussions  in  your  meetings.  Avoid 
it  as  you  would  the  simoom — fly  from  it  as 
you  would  from  a  deadly  peshience.  The 
experience  of  by-gone  centuries  has  dearly 
taught  tbat  when  men  in  political  matters 
engage  in  theological  discusaions,  they  rarely 
preserve  either  their  temper  or  common 
i-ense,  and  what  commenced  in  moderation, 
generally  ends  in  an  open  quarrel.  The  un- 
deniable page  of  history  shows,  that  the  most 
cruel  wars  that  have  ever  disgraced  humanity 
have  originated  in  the  discussion  of  points  of 
taith.  Husbands  and  wives  have  been  separ- 
ated -children  tornfrom  theirpareuts  ,and  the 
entire  family  relations  severed  and  destroyed 
by  senseless  discussions  upon  immaterial 
speculations  on  doctrinal  points,  and  that 
religion,  which  was  intended  as  a  blessing  for 
mankind,  a  rule  of  conduct  here,  and  a  guide 
to  happiness  hereafter,  by  this  infamous  per- 
version of  its  true  teaching  has  ofttimos  been 
turned  into  a  deadly  curse.  Let  theological 
casuists  consider  that  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  religion  were  given,  udt  to  exhibit  their 
dexterity  in  arguments,  but  as  a  source  ot 
happiness  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  re- 
flect that  the  entire  substance  of  true  religion 
is  embodied  in  that  majestic  anthem  which, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  o'er  the  far-off 
hills  of  distant  Judea,  broke  on  the  startled 
stillness  of  the  wintry  night,  proclaiming  in 
angel  voices,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  man." 

The  statesmen  of  Europe  have  often  pre- 
dicted a  speedy  termination  to  our  Demo- 
cratic form  of  government -possibly  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought  However, 
in  spite  of  their  prophecies,  tbis  Democr  atic 
system  has  nude  us  one  of  the  most  pewjr- 
ful  nations  on  the  globe— there  is  life,  vigor, 
spirit,  and  energy,  in  our  government,  and 
judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  at  pres- 
ent on  a  much  more  solid  foundation,  than 
many  European  thrones  now  almost  totter- 
ing to  their  base.  The  reason  is  apparent. 
A  Democratic  government  is  founded  on  the 
will  and  affections  of  the  People — it  is  not 
ruled  by  a  prince  whoso  interests  and  desires 
are  often  really  opposed  to  those  of  his  sub- 
jects— it  is  not  domineored  over  by  a  titled 
class  of  nobility  repressing  its  vital  energies, 
but  is  subject  only  to  the  expressed  will  of 
the  governed,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  elected  rulers.  Preserve  then,  in  all 
time,  and  under  all  circumstances,  intact, 
and  inviolate  your  Democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  some, 
and  the  prophecies  of  others.  It  may  not 
1>o8sess  the  tinsel,  show,  and  oquipage,  of  an 
Imperial  government,  but  it  is  far  above  it 
in'irue  and  solid  grandeur. 
"Like  some  tall  clifl'  that  lifts  Its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale  au-1  midway  leaves  the 
storm; 


"Though  round  its  base  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread 

1  ten  al  unsbine  settles  o'er  Its  head!" 


Among  the  important  measures  which 
have  eugaged  the  attention  of  the  Democra- 
cy, their  liberal  and  cousistent  policy  tow- 
ards aliens,  who  might  wish  to  settle  on  our 
shores  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation. 

The  Democratic  party  early  perceived  and 
well  appreciated  the  accession  of  wealth  and 
power  which  would  accrue  to  the  country  by 
the  influx  of  thousands  of  hardy  emigrants, 
who  would  materially  assist  in  building  cit- 
ies, digging  canals,  constructing  railroads, 
and  tiding  the  millions  of  wild  and  unculti- 
vated acres  that  lay  at  our  disposal.  Favor- 
ed by  beneficent  laws,  which  so  easily  accor- 
ded them  the  privileges  of  becoming  citi- 
zens in  this  land  of  freodom,  and  of  exer- 
cising a  voice  in  the  selection  of  our  rulers, 
thousands  of  hardy  emigrants  have  annually 
landed  on  our  shores  and  established  them- 
selves in  comfortable  homes,  while  their 
children.  coming  into  existence  as  American 
citizens,  and  carefully  instructed  in  Ibe  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country, look  up  wi)h  love 
and  veneration  to  the  bright  banner  of  the 
stripes  and  stars. 
,N"  niattw  to  what  hardships  the  unfortunate 
aliou  may  have  been  subject — no  matter 
though  his  limbs  may  have  been  chained 
with  fetters,  and  his  back  furrowed  with  the 
stripes  of  a  ty  rannical  despotism— no  matter 
though  his  manhood  may  have  been  trodden 
in  the  dust,  and  his  very  existence  made  a 
curse,  the  moment  he  touches  our  shores  he 
becomes  ompauoplied  with  a  freeman's 
name,  and  a  freeman's  rights  and  on  the 
day  of  his  assuming  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  an  American  citizen,  he  stands 
under  the  protection  of  the  national  ajgis  at 
once  and  forver. 

Nothing  human  ispei  fef>--so  we  too'in  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  have  had  our  domestic 
troubles,  and  but  lately  emerged  from  a  civil 
war  unparalleled  in  magnitude.  It  recks  not 
here  to  trace  dts  career  or  speculate  on  its 
effects;  that,  the  impartial  pen  of  history 
will  hereafter  do.  We  may  rest  assured 
however  of  one  thing:  be  is  the  best  friend 
of  his  country,  who  striving  to  forget  the 
disagreement  of  the  past,  and  the  bitter  feel- 
ings which  it  engendered,  looks  forward  with 
trust  and  confidence  to  the  hope  and  promise 
of  the  future;  who  strives  again  to  unite  in 
the  bond^f  cordiality,  opposing  factions — 
who  seels  to  sooth  the  angry  spirit,  and 
calm  tb«  ruffled  temper— who  wholly  ignore* 
sectional  partialities,  and  remembers  only 
that  he  is  an  American,  anxious  for  the 
glorv,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  republics  common  country  and  a 
common  name.  The  past  is  gone — its  drops 
of  time  have  mingled  in  the  great  ocean  of 
eternity,  its  deeds  whether  of  good  or  evil 
cannot  be  altered  or  undone,  but  there  still 
lies  before  us  a  bright  and  brilliant  future, 
and  the  true  lover  of  his  country — the  man 
who  glories  in  the  proud  title  of  an  Ameri- 
can, will,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and 
ability,  endeavor  again  to  unite  the  broken 
links  "and  join  the  severed  chain. 


To  the  present  time  we  have  amply  proven 
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the  wisdom,  efficiency  and  vigor  of  our  Demo- 
cratic organization,  founded  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  of  the  Toting  portions  of 
our  white  male  population.  Speculative  inno- 
vation, however,  has  taken  root,  and  some 
are  now  urging  to  the  utmost  exent  of  their 
ability  the  right  of  females  to  vote  equally 
with  men.  God  forbid  that  we  Bhould  re- 
fuse to  the  ladies  any  portion  of  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  God  equally  for- 
bid that  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  see  their 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  struggling  for 
the  ballot-box,  and  mingling  with  the  pro- 
miscuous crowd  of  humanity  that  always 
encircle  it  on  election  day.  No,  women  of 
America!  you  have  a  more  potent  empire 
now  than  the  ballot-box  can  ever  give  you — 
an  empire  founded  upon  love,  respect  and 
affection — an  empire  over  the  hearts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  sympathies  of  mankind; 
over  this  you  wield  a  sceptre  of  irresistible 
power— there  no  one  disputes  your  right, 
nor  dares  to  question  your  authority;  but 
once  mingle  in  that  scene  of  corruption 
and  strife,  which  man  himself  accustomed  to 
engage  in  it,  has  not  inaptly  named  the 
"dirty  pool  of  politics,"  and  that  sceptre  is 
broken,  your  ompire  a  thing  that  was.  Deli- 
cacy, modesty,  and  retirement,  are  the 
charms  that  peculiarly  adorn  a  female,  and 
bend  a  world  in  submission  at  her  feet  How 
would  these  be  shocked  and  outraged  in 
every  woman  worthy  of  the  name  by  the 
cursing,  the  rudeness,  the  ribaldry,  the  drun- 
kenness, the  fighting,  and  contemptuous 
chaffing  of  one  or  the  other  party  which  ever 
surround  the  voting  place  on  election  day! 
No!  Women  of  America  remain  what  you 
have  over  been— the  guar  !ian  angels  of  house 
and  home— the  charm  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
the  light  of  the  household  circle — the  loved 
of  loving  hearts — the  one  remaining  floweret 
of  Eden. 

Seek  not,  I  implore  you,  to  mingle  in  the 
crush  and  press  of  political  partisanship — 
you  will  begin  by  forfeiting  the  respect  of 
your  friends — you  will  end  by  losing  your 
own. 

Here  in  California,  we  have  successfully 
planted  the  triumphant  banner  of  Democra- 
cy on  the  very  verge  of  the  vast  raciflo. 
Through  American  enterprise  and  energy,  it 
floats  over  populous  cities,  where  a  short 
time  ago  existed  but  desert  wastes — it  floats 
over  a  laud  which  for  years  has  been  pouring 
its  boundless  wealth  into  the  common  cen- 
ters of  civilization — a  land  which  realizes  the 
fables  of  old,  and  the  ripples  of  whose 
streams  flow  over  Pastolean  sands — a  land  of 
unequalled  fertility,  and  among  the  primeval 
solitudes  of  which,  a  vegetation  elsewhere 
unparalleled  has  nourished  for  ages  past. 
Standing  by  those  giants  of  the  forest 
go  familiarly  known  "as  the  "bitf  trees"  of 
California,  what  reflections  rush  through  the 
mind.  According  to  the  researches  of 
science,  some  of  them  must  have  existed  be- 
fore the  corner-stone  of  Solomon's  Temple 
was  laid,  or  the  vast  Pyramid  of  Cephren 
first  cast  its  mighty  shadow  on  the  sands  of 
Egypt  I  For  ages 'past  they  have  trembled 
in  the  summer's  breeze,  and  bowed  to  the 
winter's  blast;  during  their  growth  dynasties 
have  passed  away,  empires  flourished  and 
decayed,  myriads  of  human  beings  passed 
from  life  to  the  lonely  portals  of  the  silent 


tomb,  yet  they  still  flonrish  in  all  their  pris- 
tine verdure — in  all  their  grand  magnificence 
— mementos  of  vanished  ages — the  hoary 
watchers  of  the  Past,  the  silent  and  majestic 
sentinels  of  Time  I 

So  will  stand  the  Democratic  edifice  The 
storms  of  partisan  fury  may  beat  agains  it, 
the  floods  of  faction  may  lage  around  it, 
the  insidiou a  ell'ort  of  secret  foes  may  strive 
to  undermine  it,  but  it  will  bid  defiance  to 
their  futile  effort.  Founded  on  a  solid  basis, 
the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  the  political  in- 
stinct of  a  great  and  powerful  people,  it  will 
survive  crumbling  of  thrones,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  empires,  while  the  light  in  its  boa- 
con  tower  shall  flame  forth  w  a  guiding  star, 
to  the  down-trodden  and  opressed  of 
many  a  future  generation.  Strain  then 
every  nerve,  to  preserve  intact  your 
Democratic  form  of  government,  for  on  its 
preservation  in  its  original  purity  depend 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  your  country, 
and  the  existence  of  your  national  flag— that 
prond  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
now  floats,  and  shall,  let  us  trust,  forever 
float  in  peace  and  honor  over  that  glorious 
Republic,  known  in  the  annals  of  nations  as 
the  Unified  States  of  America. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  only  home, 
By  ungel  hands  ta  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  asure  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  are  dyed  in  Heaven. 
For  ever  float  th  vt  standard  sheet. 
Where  breathos  the  foe,  but  falls  before  ut? 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  as. 

BANQUET  AT  THK  COSMOPOLITAN. 

After  having  enjoyed  a  most  sumptuous 
repast,  President  Cutter,  in  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
guests  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  number 
of  toasts  to  be  offered  and  responded  to. 
Col.  C.  L.  Weller,  as  Seoretary  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Society,  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
toasts  in  the  following  order: 

BEMARKS  OF  JUDGE  BRADFOBD. 

The  first  regular  toast  being — 

The  Day  We  Celebrate— It  gave  to  Man- 
kind a  bold  Champion  of  Fre«dom ;  to  Democracy 
a  Founder  of  the  true  Political  Faith ;  to  Tyrants 
an  unyielding  Foe. 

Music — Jefferson's  March. 

Judge  Bradford,  of  Mariposa,  responded  as 
follows  : 

We  are  here  to-night  for  a  great  purpose — 
far  the  purpose  of  revering  the  name  and 
the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great 
exponent  of  American  Democracy.  [Ap- 
plause.] Every  man  who  is  a  Democrat  has 
faith,  with  charity  and  kindness  for  his  op- 
ponents. It  is  the  badge  of  our  tribe,  and  I 
only  wish  to  learn  that  the  opponents  of  our 
faith  throughout  this  great  nation  and  com- 
monwealth have  the  same  sentiments  of 
charity,  patriotism  and  kindly  feeling  that 
the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  this  board 
have  for  them.  [Applause.]  I  am  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  first  toast — "The  Day 
we  Celebrate."  It  gave  to  mankind  a  noble 
defender  and  a  bold  champion  of  freedom. 
Can  any  one  doubt  it  who  knows  the  history 
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of  Thomas  Jefferson  ?  If  we  look  through 
the  colonial  hiBtory  of  "the  old  thirteen,"  we 
find  that  it  ia  one  of  trials  and  tribulations, 
of  great  contests,  of  tremendous  victories. 
|  Applause.  ]  I  do  not  expect  to-night,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  minutes,  to  trace  up  the 
history  of  the  Colonies  ;  but  when  I  say  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  bold  defender  of 
freedom,  I  can  only  point  to  the  history  of 
the  Colonies  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  my 
assertion.  Mr.  Jeffenson  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1743.  That  was  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  had  been  obliged  to  beg  a 
ship  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  find  his  new 
world,  had  announced  that  great  fact  to  the 
astonished  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  pio- 
neer's encounters  with  the  savage  man  and 
the  savage  beast  the  colonists  learned  that 
lesson  of  individual  independence  which  is 
the  foundation  of  national  independence, 
and  without  which  national  independence 
cannot  exist.  [Applause.]  So  that,  gen tle- 
tlemen,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  give  to 
the  world  that  grand  and  sublime  Declaration 
— which  is  the  political  gospel  of  humanity — 
he  found  its  ideas  floating  in  the  society  in 
which  he  lived;  he  did  not  create  those  ideas; 
he  simply  seized  the  brain  of  his  age  and 
carved  out  of  it  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. [Applause  ]  It  is  true,  gentlemen, 
that  there  were  republics  before  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Bon  was  bora,  or  before  Columbus  unrolled 
the  mist  that  had  surrounded  this  continent 
for  numberless  ages— Italian  and  Grecian 
and  Koman  republics;  but  all  unlike  what  is 
meant  by  the  name  and  the  thing  to-day  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  And  I  fear- 
lossly  assert  that  whatever  democratic 
liberty  the  world  has  to-day,  or  is  likely 
to  have,  owes  its  origin  to  these  three 
great  names  —  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Patrick  Henry.  [Applause.]  Patrick 
Henry,  with  his  grand,  Homeric  eloquence — 
a  freshet  in  force  and  a  sea  in  abundance — 
uttered  the  oracular  sentences  that  electrified 
the  hearts  of  freemen.  George  Washington 
threw  up  the  bulwarks  around  the  new  tem- 
ple of  liberty,  which  the  genius  of  Henry 
created,  and  with  his  trusty  sword  defended 
them  against  the  hordes  of  the  British  King. 
Thomas  Jefferson — clear,  calm,  just — finished 
what  the  other  two  began,  by  giving  us  what 
we  might  otherwise  not  have — a  democratic 
Republic.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  detailing 
what  you  all  know  like  a  school  boy's  lesson, 
the  history  of  the  struggle  for  Independence; 
noryetthe  greater  struggle  that  followed  when 
independence  was  won  in  favor  of  political 
opinions  that  ultimately  resulted  in  giving 
ns  a  democratic  Republic,  in  giving  triumph 
to  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
in  covering  his  enemies  with  defeat  and  dis- 
aster. To  day,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  lineal 
descendants  and  inheritors  of  political  opin- 
ions opposed  to  Jefferson  trying  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  the  Federalists,  to  convert 
this  Government  into  a  consolidated  des- 
potism, and  to  call  into  existence  national 
debts',  standing  armies  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia and  machinery  by  which  privileged 
classes  manage  to  suck  i  lie  life  blood  out  of 
industry.  The  battles  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
fought  and  won  will  have  to  be  fought  over 
again  in  this  country,  and  with,  this  time, 
fearful  odds  agaiBst  those  who  fight  for  the 
principles  of  Jefferson.   The  speaker  then 


went  on  to  describe  the  part  which  Mr.  Jeff- 
erson took  in  resisting  the  tyrannical  arte  and 
measures  of  the  British  Minister  in  the  Col- 
onies, which  led  to  the  Revolution;  described 
eloquently  how  Jefferson  had  upheld  the 
hands  and  stimulated  the  effoits  of  the  brave 
men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  resist  the  op- 
pressive acts  levelled  against  their  Com- 
monwealth and  their  city  of  Bos- 
ton. In  those  days,  said  the  speaker, 
there  was  no  narrow-minded  sectionalism. 
The  grand  old  State  of  Virginia  made  the 
cause  of  Massachusetts  Bay  her  own.  The 
good  sword  of  Washington  leaped  f  irth  to  de- 
fend her  as  if  the  blow  had  been  levelled  at 
the  heart  of  his  own  mother;  and  the  fiery 
tongue  of  Henry,  and  powerful  pen  of  Jeffer- 
son pleaded  for  her  rights  and  liberties.  If 
the  cold,  hard,  selfish  heart  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan commonwealth  was  not  incapable  of 
feeling,  it  ought  to  blush  for  the  ingratitude 
with  which  it  to-day  returns  the  great  ser- 
vices of  the  mo'thcr  of  States  and  of  Presi- 
dents. When  General  Gage,  the  military 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  issued  his  fa- 
mous proclamation  forbidding  the  people  to 
assemble  to  discuss  their  grievances,  Jeffer- 
son, the  hero  whose  birthday  we  celebrate, 
announced  to  the  colonists  that  that  was  the 
boldest  innovation  of  all  that  had  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  if  they  submitted  to  it 
they  were  not  only  slaves,  but  deserved  to 
be.  [Applause.  ]  And  when  the  British  Min- 
ister, in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
ordered  that  American  citizens  accused  of 
crime  should  be  transported  to  England,  to 
be  tried  there,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  man  to 
proclaim  that  the  object  of  His  Majesty  was 
to  reduce  the  Colonies  by  military  force,  and 
that  that  fact  was  making  the  civil  subordi- 
nate to  tho  military.  Mr.  Jefferson  advised 
resistance  to  it,  anil  the  making  of  reprisals 
upon  the  army  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
in  this  country.  [Judge  Bradford  sat  down 
amidst  applairse.  ] 

judge  barber's  remarks. 

The  second  regular  toast — 

Ouk  Coi'ntby  —  Peerless  among  Nations. 
May  she  ever  be  the  abode  of  Kejublic&n  Lib- 
erty, and  the  Refuse  of  the  Oppressed. 

jluxic — Stur  Spangled  Uanner. 

Response— By  Hon.  H.  P.  Barber. 

He  said  he  had  been  appointed  to  respond 
to  this  toast  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  District 
Attorney  Byrne.  My  particular  country  at 
the  present  time  is  the  State  of  California. 
Applause.  ]  That  ia  the  country  in  which  I 
ive;  that  is  the  country  in  which  I  hope  to 
die.  I  hope  and  believe  that  my  last  days 
will  bo  spent  here.  I  may  say  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  assisting  to  rock  the  cradle  of  De- 
mocracy in  its  infancy  in  this  State.  [  Ap- 
plause ]  I  have  stood-  by  and  felt  pride  in  its 
manhood:  and  lean  say,  moreover,  that  if 
needs  be  I  shall  stand  the  last  mourner  at  its 
grave.  [Applause.]  During  its  long  vistas  of 
prosperity  or  adversity  I  have  never  deserted 
that  party.  I  have  not  followed  after  strange 
gods;  I  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  [Ap- 
plause ]  The  Democratic  party  has  been  my 
party  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  my  party  forever.  [  Applause.  ] 
"  Our  Country  I"  It  is  a  noble  and  eloquent 
theme,  and  I  only  regret  that  the  eloquent 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment  is  not  here  to  do  it 
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justice,  as  ynu  all  know  he  could  do — while 
I  regret  at  the  same  time  my  own  inability 
to  do  it  justice.  You  know  the  old  saying, 
that  "  a  lofty  subject  suits  a  lofty  wit,"  and 
I  confess  when  I  measure  my  own  capacities 
with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  senti- 
ment to  which  I  am  called  on  to  respond, 
that  the  contrast  appals  me.  I  know  verv 
well  that  I  can  but  feeblv  fill  the  place  o'f 
Mr.  Byrne,  and  I  must  ask  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  Jeffersonian  Association,  to  pardon 
any  weakness  you  may  observe  in  the  effort 
I  shall  make.  Our  country  is  peerless  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  all  that  is  good, 
and  great  and  grand  in  either  individual 
character  or  the  character  of  our  institutions. 
We  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
surrounding  nations,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  submit  to  the  wrong,  the  power  or  the 
follies  of  none.  [Applause].  We  have  stood 
alone,  and  still  stand  alone  as  expressed  in 
this  toast.  "The  abode  of  liberty  and  the 
rofugo  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations." 
[Applause].  There  is  ro  nation  whose  sons 
cannot  come  here  and  claim  the  protection 
of  the  American  Government.  There  is  no 
nation — no  matter,  however  that  nation  has 
been  oppressed— that  its  oppressed  sons  can- 
not come  here  and  claim  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  an  American  citizen.  [ADplause.] 
And  as  Paul  boasted  before  Agrippa  that  ho 
too  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  that  tlie  cha- 
racter was  his  immunity  from  stripes  and 
wrong  so,  to-day,  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  an  American  goes,  he  has  only  to  say, 
"  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic,"  and 
that  is  a  guerdon  and  a  protection  that  is 
hold  sacred  by  all.  "  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen" now  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the 
party  who  uses  it  is  protected  by  the  strong 
arm  of  a  strong  and  powerful  Government, 
which  has  its  basis  in  the  hearts  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  freemen;  [applause],  a  Government 
that  will  always  preserve  his  and  its  own 
rights;  a  Government  that  will  always  be 
true  to  its  interests.  It  was  proven  by  Amer- 
ican guns  in  an  Austrian  bay,  when  the 
patriot  of  gallant  Hungary  was  snatched  out 
of  the  talons  of  the  black  eagle  of  Austria. 
We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment; and  I  say  in  conclusion  to  you,  that 
I,  for  one,  am  bo  proud  of  being  an  American 
citizen,  and  having  this  for  my  country,  that 
I  would  not  part  with  that  proud  heritage 
for  the  crown  of  a  monarch.  [Applause.]  I 
think  it  is  the  proudest  title  that  this  world 
can  boatt.  Show  me  any  nation  that  has 
been  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  as  we  have 
been  in  the  last  ten  years,  come  out  of  that 
furnace  as  unscathed  as  we  have  done.  The 
resources  that  we  have  displayed — the 
courage  and  the  heroism  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  in  the  late  bloody  con- 
flict by  either  side  to  that  unfortunate  quar- 
rel, exhibits  to  the  world  the  stuff  that 
Americans  are  made  of— and  what  any  foe 
who  would  dare  to  tread  on  our  land  might 
expect  to  meet  [Applause.]  The  name  of 
an  American  citizen  is  at  present  a  passport 
throughout  the  world.  Then,  my  friends, 
continue  to  glory  in  that  name;  continue  to 
be  proud  of  that  starry  emblem  of  our  nation- 
ality that  is  our  protection  and  shield. 

"Forever  flout  that  standard  sheet  I 
Where  b  eathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 

Wi'h  freedom's  wfl  beneath  our  feet 
And  freedom'b  banner  floating  o'er  us." 


[Applause.] 

JUDGE  M'KINBTBY'SBEMABKS. 

The  third  regular  toast: 

"The  Constitution."— May  the  time  speedily 
come  when  Tyrants  shall  cease  to  violate  its 
provisions  with  impunity;  or  mar  its  Original 
Purity. 

Music— Hail  Columbia. 

Response — By  Judge  E.  W.  McKinstry. 

He  said :  To  expect  a  man  to  reply  to  such 
a  sentiment  in  the  five  minutes  was  like 
learning  the  Greek  language  in  five  easy  les- 
sons. |Applause  and  laughter.!  It  was  his 
opinion  that  lawyers  should  be  heavily  feed; 
but  after  the  heavy  feed  that  had  been  paid 
him  to-night  he  was  scarcely  in  a  condition 
to  respond.  After  the  severe  attack  which 
he  had  made  on  his  physical  constitution  be 
was  scarcely  prepared  to  pronounce  a  post- 
prandial eulogy  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  |Applause  and  merriment.  | 
The  Constitution  in  five  minutest  which  lias 
exhausted  the  learning  and  capacity  of  more 
great  men  of  a  former  age  than  could  be 
named  in  ten  times  five  minutes.  It  cannot 
be  understood  in  six  easy  lessons;  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  learn  the  Groek  language 
in  six  easy  lessons. 

A  celebrated  Frenchman,  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  said  that  Government  was  a  practical 
thing;  and  bo  it  was.  Some  have  imagined 
that  our  ancestors  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
consulted  together  and  determined  upon  the 
scheme  of  Government,  which  they  left  us, 
upon  abstract  principles,  without  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  homes  in  which  they 
lived  or  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal,  and  stumbled  by  chance  upon  the  best 
Government  the  world  ever  witnessed !  This 
supposition  was  a  great  error,  and  nothing 
could  detract  more  from  the  relative  merita 
and  the  true  capacities  of  those  great  men  and 
sages  of  antiquity — if  anything  might  be 
termed  antique  in  this  country-  than  this 
idea.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  And  if  the  American  character  was 
not  sadly  lacking  in  reverence,  we  should  ere 
this  time  have  canonized  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  the  memory  of  the  men  who  made  us 
the  Federal  Constitution.  [Applause.]  They, 
sir,  had  the  philosophy  of  the  world's  history 
at  their  fingers.  2  key  were  not  men  of  super- 
ficial culture  and  profound  egotism.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  knew  full  well  that  a  govern- 
ment, to  be  permanent,  must  be  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  society  which  it  is  intended 
to  rule.  They  knew  that  it  must  be  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  from  facts— from  the  genius, 
the  character  and  the  traditions  of  a  people, 
as  well  as  from  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  tbey  realized  the 
practical  fact  that  one  sort  of  government 
will  not  do  for  all  sorts  of  people — that  con- 
stitutions of  government,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  conform  to  the  conditions  of 
society;  that  you  can  make  a  constitution  fit 
society,  but  that  you  cannot  make  society 
conform  itself  to  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment for  which  it  is  not  fitted  by  instinct, 
education  and  habit.  [Applause.  ]  That  was 
their  foundation.  Let  us  see  if  it  was  a  solid 
one.  In  the  first  place,  society  in  the  infant 
Colonies  of  America  was  unlike  society  any- 
where else — in  this:  that  here  we  did  not 
have  the  artificial,  social  distinctions  which 
existed  in  the  European  countries  which  our 
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ancestor*  had  left.    We  had  no  conflicting 
social   interests  that   required  protection 
against  each  other  as  in  the  esa es  repre- 
sented br  the  King,  Lord*  and  Commons  of 
Great   Britain.     But  though  we  had  none 
of  these   artificial  social  distinctions,  we 
had  conflicting  local  interests  that,  even  at 
that  early  day,  were  likely  to  grow  and 
expand  and  become  more  dangerous  to  one 
another:  and  hence  the  great  end  and  aim 
and  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Federal 
Constitnt  on  was  to  give  these  jarring  local 
interests  secnritT— to  give  them  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other. 
The  thirteen  Colonies  had  long  been  ac- 
customed, at  leas-  in  a  degree,  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  American  Revolution  itself,  or 
the  immediate  cause  of  it  was  the  fact  that 
the  British  Minister  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  principles  of  self-government  in 
America.    Hence  I  sav  that  it  would  have 
been  exrremelv  difficult— it  would  have  been 
impossible,  perhaps— to  establish  a  mon- 
archv  in  the  countrr  at  that  time,  and  the 
members  of  the  Convention  of  1787  knew  it. 
But  the  thirteen  Colonies  were  also  accus- 
tomed not  only  to  self-government,  but,  to 
some  extent,  to  separate  local  governments 
prior  to  the  Confederation.   Therefore,  the 
Convention  of  W  adopted  the  confederation 
of  States  rather  than  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment—or, rather,  a  government  in  which  the 
powers  of  sovereign tv  were  distributed  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  sev- 
eral Slate*.   And  the  people  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  were  mainlv  an  agricultural  people, 
and  had  the  virtues  incidental  to  an  agricul- 
tural people.    Tbev  were  not  corrupted  by 
mef^antife  pursuits,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  teaches  that  it  is  only  a  people  where 
the  agricultural  element  dominates  the  poli- 
tics of  a  countrr  who  are  capable  of  maintain- 
ing democratic" liberty.    I  need  not  expand 
upon  this  idea,  nor  be  carried  aside  from  the 
thread  of  mv  discourse  by  it.   But  few  fam- 
ilies had  acquired  great  wealth  or  distine.ion 
here  then.   Rocietv  in  the  New  World  had 
been  a  great  leveler".   Men  who  immigrated 
hither  "from  Old  World  society  all  found 
themselves  free  and  eqasl    Broadcloth  and 
buckskin  became,  as  it  were,  fused— there 
was  little  or  no  superiority  acknowledged 
among  the  earlv  colonists.  Society  took  a  new 
start,  and  aereed  to  recognize  no  aristocracy 
among  it.  but  the  clear  brain,  the  bold  heart 
and  the  strong  hand.    There  were  none  of 
those  great  dans,  none  of  those  social  and 
political  distinctions  which  had  existed  in 
Europe,  and  had  come  down  from  the  feudal 
timeTsnrrouDded  by  the  halo  of  traditional 
associations,  which  separated   them  from 

c          •••••  people,  upon  which  sxr.ery  e»  uld 

be  e'tabli-hed  here.  Therefore  the  Conven- 
tion of  "87  did  just  what  every  statesman 
in  their  position  wortbv  of  the  name  would 
have  done.  They  took  the  crude  forms  of  gov- 
ernment which 'thev  found  floating  in  society 
here  and  fitted  them  to  the  character  and 
forms  of  the  people  with  whom  they  bad  to  deal. 
Th«-v  did  not  establish  a  monarchy;  they  did 
not  establish  scoosolid-ted  government,  but 
tbev  did  publish  a  democratic  republican 
confederation,  but,  fir,  these  great  men 
knew  verv  »eUand  foresaw  the  dangers  of  the 
'.  :■- .re  Ti_ev  knew  that  our  government 
like  ever/  other  government,  contained 
within  itself  the  germ*  of  its  own  ruin. 


Thev  knew  its  inherent  wants  and  weak- 
ness, which  arose  from  its  nature,  and  they 
realized  that  it  depecded  for  sucetss  cpon 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Their  idea  was  that  every  man  wh<.  pertjci- 
pated  in  this  Government  should  be  edu- 
cated, as  far  as  possible,  to  be  a  government 
to  and  within  himself ;  to  know  his  rights 
and  duties;  to  insist  upon  the  former,  and 
perform  the  latter  with  alacrity.   And  this 
great  truth  should  never  be  forgotten— that 
in  a  Government  like  ours,  where  suffrage  is 
universal,  or  approximates  to  universality, 
everv  single  provision  of  a  written  coiistitn- 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  nominal  major- 
ity, and  such  a  Government  as  ours  can 
never  succeed  unless  the  majority  of  the 
people  understand,  and  act  upon  the  belief 
that  be  is  injured  whenever  a  minority  is  de- 
prived of  Its  rights.  J  Applause.  1  How  awful 
then  the  responsibility  of  those  dema:.-'  ■gnes, 
who,  thirteen  years  before  the  finnr  upon 
Fort  Pumpter,  commenced  deliberately  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  own  Government,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  terrible  scenes  of  blood  and  des- 
olation, as  well  as  onslaughts  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, which  we  have  since  witnessed.  I 
do  not,  sir,  care  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
great  glaring  and  enormous  violations  of  the 
Constitution  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  ten  tears,  and  which  may  not  rest  here, 
but  become  more  exceedingly  great  in  the 
future.    I  prefer  the  more  genial  task  of  in- 
voking all  the  conservative  elements  of  this 
country  to  unite  in  a  firm  determination  to 
restore  this  Constirutution  of  ours  to  ite 
pristine  purity  and  vigor.    It  is  the  duty  of 
all  the  conservative  f  Holers  of  the  d<<  innes 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  unite  in  an  effort  to 
re-establish  the  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween the  States  immediately  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Constitution.  [  Great  applause.  | 
It  is  their  duty,  sir,  to  seek  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  henceforth  tbo.e  great  fun- 
damental, constitutional,  inestimable  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges,  which  had  their 
birth-place  far  back  in  the  past  under  the 
waving  oaks  and  the  eraser  slope*  of  l.anny- 
mede,  but  whose  full  development  nave  once 
been,  and  shall  soon  again.  God  willing,  be 
in  our  own  beautiful  country.   [Great  ap- 
plause. ]   It  is  their  duty  to  preserve  in  it* 
foil  significance  the  le-»on  which  is  taught 
by  that  old  fl%g  which  bears  upon  its  fold; 
the  whole  theory  of  our  Const. ration  and 
Government— with  the  motto,    "Many  in 
one  "  and  the  thirteen  stars  and  stripes  de- 
pending from  its  side*.   The  thirteen  stars 
represent  the  thirteen  old  State*,  each  one  of 
which  is  entitled  to  her  place  in  the  constel- 
lation- and  it  "is  the  duty  of  conservative 
men  to  preserve  that  flag  at  any  cost,  and 
defeat  those  who  would  pluck  out  all  those 
ears,  and  plant  in  their  stead  one  great 
burning,  glowing  sun,  the  emblem  'if  a  con- 
solidated despotism.    ;  Applause.]  The  duty 
of  conservative  men  is  no  less  t»ian  the 
saving  of  our  beloved  countrr,  that  it  yet  may 
be  lT»*d.   If  that  fail  then,  we  shall  have 
the  proud  consciousness  to  fall  back  upon,  of 
having  done  our  best  to  do  it-    If  we  fail  to 
preserve  this  magnificent  framework  of  a 
republic—  _ 

■•Whc*e  pedestal  Is  a  continent. 
And  whuee  crows  is  the  sura" 
to  our  posterity  as  the  fathers  have  handed 
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it  down  to  us— if,  God  forbid !  fair  liberty 
should,  after  all  our  efforts,  be  stricken  to 
the  death  in  our  presence,  each  one  of  you 
may  turn  to  the  ruffian  hand  that  strikes  the 
blow,  and  exclaim  : 

'  Shake  Dot  thy  gory  locks  at  mo, 
Thou  caiis't  >  ot  Bay  'twas  I  who  did  it. 
The  Judge  sat  down  amidst  great  and  con- 
tinued applause. 

REMARKS  OF  JT/DGE  WRIGHT. 

The  fourth  regular  toast— 

Thk  Judiciar? — The  bulwark  of  Constitu- 
tloual  Liberty  and  the  source  of  Justice.  On  its 
purity  and  wincom  depend  the  dearest  rights  of 
the  Cit.zen. 

Music— Auld  Lang  Synn, 

ltesponse— Bj  Judge  S.  8.  Wright. 

He  said— Mr.  President :— As  a  humble 
member  of  that  great  class  so  honorably  re- 
membered in  the  sentiment  just  offered  I 
rise  to  respond.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the 
scope  of  the  subject,  and  of  my  own  inability 
under  any  circumstances  to  present  ade- 
quately the  appropriate  sucgestions  for  the 
occasion,  and  more  particularly  so  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  me— five  minutes. 
Had  I  even  ten  minutes  I  might  fill  the 
whole  of  that  time  in  calling  over  but  the 
names — "names  not  born  to  die"— of  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  vindicators  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  yet  leave  bo  many 
others  on  the  scroll  of  fame  unmentioned, 
that  the  pleasing  du  ty  would  seem  to  be  but 
half  commenced.  But  as  one  minute  is  al- 
ready wasted,  I  am  reminded  that  I  must 
hurry  up  on  the  last  four;  and  for  want  of 
time,  stopping  a  little  this  side  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  very  straightened  circumstances  of  the 
ohildren  of  Israel  in  that  period  of  their  his- 
tory which  followed  soon  after  they  had  lost 
their  Captain,  Joshua,  and  how  they  were 
provided  for  under  those  trying  circum- 
stances, as  stated  in  the  16th  verse  of  the 
2d  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  raised  up  Judges 
which  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  those 
that  spoiled  them." 

It  may  be  that,  in  these  latter  days, 
the  Lord  will  be  merciful  unto  us  also,  and 
raise  up  Judges  for  our  deliverance,  for 
surely  we  are  being  despoiled  on  every  hand. 
Among  the  judiciary  of  that  early  time  was 
one  Samson — considered  a  strong  man  in  his 
day,  and  who,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass, 
slew  a  thousand  Philistines.  If  we  had  a 
Samson  to-day  to  work  among  the  tramplers 
of  constitutional  rights,  and  the  harpies  who 
are  desecrating  the  temples  of  liberty,  and 
the  vampires  who  are  sucking  the  life-blood 
of  the  nation,  it  would  be  a  deliverance 
indeed.  That  the  judiciary,  is  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberties,  as  your  sentiment  so  cogent- 
ly expresses  it,  is  a  fact  which,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  will  find  but  few  to  dispute  it. 
A  hasty  glance  at  the  philosophy  of  these 
results  might  not  be  out  of  place.  Apart 
from  those  higher  considerations  which 
impel  men  to  do  right  for  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  there  is  so  much  practical  wis- 
dom in  the  constitution  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, that  a  judge  who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honor  is  compelled  to  do  right.  It  is  not 
a  light  thing  to  pass  upon  the  rights  of  life, 


liberty  and  property,  and  the  judge  of  an  in- 
ferior court  will  necessarily  be  cautious,  be- 
cause his  determinations  aro  to  be  criticised 
by  the  most  learned  of  all  professions— and 
above  him  also  site  a  court  of  higher  resort, 
befoie  which  the  record  of  his  acfs  must 
pass  in  review;  and  when  the  court  of  last 
resort  is  reached,  the  judgment  may  bo  final 
so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  parties  litigant  are 
concerned,  and  yet  there  is  a  higher  tribunal 
which  sits  in  judgment  on  the  judge  him- 
self. The  greatest  of  all  tribunals — posterity 
— will  assign  him  his  proper  place  according 
to  his  works;  to  be  revered  as  Mansfield,  or 
execrated  as  Jeffries.  Your  legislatures 
make  your  laws,  your  Presidents,  Govern- 
ors, and  other  administrative  officers  execute 
them;  but  it  is  for  the  unimpassioncd  voice 
of  the  Judiciary  to  say  whether  they  are 
consistent  with  "the  fundamental  principles 
of  human  rights  as  promulgated  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  to 
throw  around  the  citizen  in  their  execution 
a  defense  like  that  of  the  magic  circle  in- 
voked by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  over  which  no 
ruthless  hand  of  violence  can  be  thrust  to 
assail  him.  As  an  illustration  of  the  conser- 
vative influence  exerciBed  upon  the  mind 
and  conduct  of  the  Judiciary,  we  have  many 
striking  instances  in  history.  My  time  for- 
bids that  I  should  refer  to  more  than  two.  I 
cite  you  a  man  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Jackson,  and  though  coming 
through  a  partisan  controversy  to  his  high 
office,  and  presiding  in  this  great  tribunal 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  so  much  impartiality  and 
ability,  and  with  such  freedom  from  partisan 
influence,  that  the  judgment  of  after  years 
has  awarded  to  him  one  of  the  highest  niches 
in  the  temple  of  judicial  lame.  I  mean 
Chief  Justice  Taney.  [Applause.] 

The  other  instance  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  Chief  Justice  Chase,  the 
present  presiding  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  received  his  appointment  from 
and  at  the  time  of  the  exciting  scenes  of  the 
late  civil  war.  And  yet,  when  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation  was  on  trial  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  charges 
of  impeachment,  it  became  his  duty  to  pre- 
side over  that  high  Court,  we  all  know 
how  that  delicate  and  exalted  responsibility 
was  met  and  discharged.  We  find  that  how- 
ever prejudged  by  his  accusers,  and  some  of 
his  judges,  this  representative  of  the  Ju- 
diciary evinced  no  trace  of  the  partisan,  but 
deportee!  himself  worthy  the  Chief  Judicial 
officer  of  the  nation,  and  that  his  conduct, 
so  illustrative  of  the  upright  Judge,  contrib- 
uted as  much  as  any  other  cause  to  overawe 
the  fierce  assault  of  partisan  malignity,  and 
thus  to  save  the  great  and  innocent  man 
from  disgrace,  and  the  nation  from  anarchy. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  allow  me,  as  a 
very  humble  member  of  the  Judiciary,  to 
thank  you  for  the  honorable  mention  of 
them  expressed  in  your  toast. 

GOVERNOR.  HAIGHT. 

The  fifth  regular  toast — 

The  President — In  the  exercise  of  his  Con- 
stitutional fonctions  the  highest  Officer  in  the 
world. 

Music— The  President's  March. 
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Response — 

A  letter  from  Governor  Haight,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  was  read  in  response  to 
this  toast. 

8a>-  Fraxcisco,  April  13th,  1869. 
J.  F.  Lint/iicum,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
Jejfersoninri  Society: 
Dear  Sib:— I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation 
to  be  present  at  your  banquet  this  evening. 
It  would  give  me  the  more  pleasure  to  be 
with  you,  because  your  organization  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  that  thinking  men  are 
becoming  awakened  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  institutions  and  to  the  necessity 
of  reviving  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  a  recollection  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Federal  svstem  was  origi- 
nally founded.  It  is  full  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  our  wide  departures  from  free  govern- 
ment, and  our  dangerous  advance  toward 
despotic  power.  The  question  at  issue  in 
this  country  is,  simply  between  local  self- 
government  on  one  hand,  and  irresponsible, 
centralized  power  on  the  other.  It  is  the  ir- 
repressible conflict  between  freedom  and 
despotism,  which  has  been  waged  with  vary- 
ing resu'ts  in  other  countries  and  in  different 
ages.  We  have  too  much  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  in  our  countrymen,  to  doubt 
that  the  processes  of  peaceful  reform  will 
afford  a  complete  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
which  exist  and  a  perfect  defence  against  the 
dangers  which  threaten.  With  much  res- 
pect, I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  Haigbjt. 

REMARKS  OF  LIFXT.  GOVERNOR  HOLD  EX. 

The  sixth  regular  toast — 

Congress — The  rathers  made  It  a  true  ex- 
ponent of  the  People's  Will,  the  Promoter  of  the 
general  welfare  and  Conservator  of  the  rights  of 
all  Corrupt  men  have  perverted  it  into  an  en- 
gine of  p.rty,  a  Destroyer  of  the  Union  and  Pub- 
lic Liberty. 

Jliuic— Old  Grimes. 

Response  by 

Lieutenant-Governor  Holden,  who  spoke 
as  follows — Mr.  President :  When  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Revolution  had  passed,  the  wisest, 
the  purest  and  the  best  men  of  the  land  were 
called  together  to  organize  a  government  the 
foundation  of  which  should  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  They  gave  us  the 
Constitution,  establishing  Legislative,  Exec- 
utive and  Judicial  Departments,  limiting 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  defining  the 
rights  of  the  States.  E  Plunbus  Unum — 
many  in  one— was  its  motto.  The  powers 
and  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  many  gov- 
ernments creating  the  one  were  as  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution  as  the  one  they  had 
created.  It  wan  the  best  government  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  while  restrained 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  instru- 
ment tbat  made  it,  and  honestly  administer- 
ed, gave  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  to  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  any  govern- 
ment that  has  been  formed  since  the  world 
began.  It  was  the  fairest  fabric  of  human 
liberty  ever  made  by  mortal  hands.  Its 
foundation  was  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  the  immutable  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Its  pillars,  which  supported 
it,  were  the  several  State  governments  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  Its  col- 
umu  which  adorned  it  were  the  intelligence, 


the  virtue  and  honesty  of  the  people;  its  al- 
tars, truth,  justice  and  patriotism.  By  a 
strict  adherence  to  these  principles,  as  "ex- 
pounded by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  Jackson,  and  other  wise  and  honest 
statesmen  in  Congress,  our  Government  was 
all  the  philanthropist  could  wish— tr.e  pat- 
riot hope.  As  a  nation  we  sprang,  almost  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  from  the  cradle  ot 
infancy  to  the  full  strength  of  vigorous 
manhood.  Our  name  became  Known  and 
honored  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  isle;  our 
produce  found  its  way  into  every  port:  our 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  reflected  from  JRe 
bosom  of  every  sea;  and  our  sails  whitened 
every  ocean.  Such  was  our  Government 
and  snch  was  our  prosperity  while  the  Legis- 
lative Department  was  kept  within  the  limit! 
marked  out  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic; 
but  for  the  last  few  years  madness  has  run 
riot  and  blear-eyed  fanaticism  reared  her 
hydra  head  even  in  the  halls  of  Congressand 
hissed  defiance  at  the  Constitution  they  had 
sworn  to  support,  and  by  its  acts  it  has  adopt- 
ed the  heretical  sentiment,  long  since  utter- 
ed, that  the  Constitution  "was  league  with 
death  and  a  covenant  with  hell.  It  has  des- 
troyed the  last  vestige  of  liberty  in  one  third 
of  the  territory  of  this  Government,  and 
usurped  many"  of  the  dearest  rights  in  alL 
It  has  repudiated  the  doctrine  established  by 
the  Revolution,  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  has  deposed  Governors  and 
dissolved  legislative  l ►.dies  elected  by  the 
people  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  its 
innovations  upon  their  constitutional  rights. 
It  has  prevented  the  populating  of  the  South- 
ern States  by  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
North  and  the  Old  World,  by  placing  their 
governments  m  possession  of  American  citi- 
zens of  African  descent  It  has  erected  a 
multitude  of  new  offices  unknown  to  and  un- 
authorized by  the  Constitution,  and  sent 
thither  a  swarm  of  officers  to  harra&a 
the  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 
It  has  kept  among  them,  in  time  of  peace, 
large  standing  armies  without  their  con- 
sent, to  force  the  whites  into  an  accep- 
tance of  its  agrarian  doctrines  of  equality  of 
the  races,  thereby  attempting  to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  Heaven.  It  has  rendered  the  mil- 
itary independent  of  and  paramount  to  'he 
civil  law,  the  only  way  in  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  may  be  usurped  and  a  per- 
petual tyranny  established.  It  has  imposed 
taxes  upon  the  people  of  the  ten  States 
without  their  consent,  or  being  represented 
in  the  National  Legislature.  It  has  deprived 
them  in  all  cases  of  the  right  of  trial  by  ju- 
ry, taken  away  their  Consitution,  abolished 
tiieir  most  valuable  laws,  and  altered  funda- 
mentally their  forms  of  government.  It  is 
seeking  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  into 
disrepute  by  erecting  the  pagoda  by  the  side 
of  the  temple  of  the  ever-living  God.  It  has 
destroyed  the  Constitution,  the  foundation 
of  our  G.  vernment,  by  which  it  was  created 
and  without  which  it"  cannot  exist.  It  has 
broken  down  ten  of  the  beautiful  and  finely 
proportioned  pillars  that  support  it.  It  has 
weakened  the  main  pillar,  the  Execntive 
arm,  by  robbing  it  of  its  jnst  powers  and 
constitutional  rights,  and  laid  violent  and 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  key-stone  to  the  arch  without  which  the 
whole  fabric  falls,  burying  alike  both  friend 
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and  foe  amidst  its  rains.  Such  were  Ibe 
men  that  for  three  score  and  ton  years  pre- 
served the  liberties  of  the  people;  such  is  the 
Congress  that  in  less  than  ten  years  has  rob- 
bed the  people  of  their  dearest  rights,  and 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  other  two  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  May  the  good 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  forgive  them  their 
many  sins,  and  relieve  the  people  from  the 
result  of  their  iniquitous  acts. 

REMARKS  OP  DR.  8H0RB. 

The  seventh  regular  toast, 

The  Staies  of  the  Union— Sovere'irnties  con- 
federated together  for  the  common  go  hold- 
ing rese  ved  rights  that  any  innovation  pon. 
Is  a  dangerous  blow  to  Liberty. 

Music— Yankee  Doodle. 

Besponse— My  Dr.  J.  C.  Shorb,  who  said: 

Mit.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jeffersonian  Society: — Upward  rolls  the 
curtain  to-night,  which  nearly  one  century 
ago  fell  on  the  consummation  of  the  hopes 
of  the  founders  of  thiB  Republic.  In  the 
bloody  drama  of  the  revolution,  from  which, 
baptized  in  blood,  tempered  and  chastened 
by  trial  and  affliction,  the  primitive  colonies 
rose  to  freedom  and  to  power,  memory 
gazep  with  unobstructed  vision  upon  two 
central  commanding  forms.  There  are  other 
noble  actors,  too,  on  the  Btage;  but  they 
move,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow  cast  trom 
these  colossal  figures.  Out  of  the  misty  past 
they  loom,  like  volcanic  mountains  at  sea, 
magnificent  and  sublime — broad-based  in  the 
gratitude  of  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people — everlasting  as  tbe  heavens  to  which 
they  lift  their  heads.  The  sword  of  the  one 
and  the  pen  of  the  other  worked  the  Btart- 
ling  miracle  of  the  acquisition  of  our  liberty. 
We  celebrated  the  birthday  of  one  on  the  22d 
of  February — we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
the  other  to-night  with  most  affectionate  re- 
membrance. Washington  and  Jefferson !  as 
long  as  America  survives  and  civilization 
bids  history  keep  a  record  of  famous  men 
and  famous  deeds,  their  names  will  live  on, 
gathering  lustre  with  the  lapse  of  time,  until 
the  destiny  of  this  planet  is  thoroughly  con- 
summated. They  lived  to  see  the  country — 
the  cradle  of  whose  liberty  they  rocked— go 
rushing  through  the  century  with  a  gran- 
deur and  a  progress  never  before  or  since 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
died  in  the  full  fruition  of  their  patriotic 
hopes,  crowned  with  imperishable  honor. 

As,  with  honest  pride  we  survey  the  con- 
stellation of  truly  great  and  noble  men, 
whose  intellectual  triumphs  astounded  the 
old  world  of  Europe  and  placed  America  in 
the  van  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  few 
names  can  be  found  shining  with  more  en- 
during brilliancy  than  his,  whose  life  is  so 
closely  united  with  the  sentiment  to  which 
it  ie  ray  proud  privilege  to  respond  to-night. 
Indissolubly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  are  the  name 
and  fame,  the  genius  and  the  eloquence  of 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

Taylor  of  Virginia,  and  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  were  the  earnest  and  inspired  de- 
fenders of  a  pure  political  fiiith  for  which  bo 
many  thousands  ot  the  noblest  sons  of  the 
South  fought,  bled  and  died,  martyrs  to 
liberty.  Itecognizing  the  fact  that  these 
States  were  sovereign  in  the  beginning  -that 
to  the  general  Government,  for  the  common 


weal,  they  ceded  a  portion  of  their  rights, 
reserving' others,  any  innovation  upon  w  hich 
they  solemnly  declared  would  absolve  them 
from  all  obligations  to  preserve  the  confed- 
eration— Calhoun,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  sent  out  his  burning  messages  to 
the  Southern  people,  charging  them  first  to 
protect  their  liberty  and  then  the  Union — 
that  liberty  was  above  and  beyond  all  other 
considerations,  and  that  the  Union  without 
it  was  a  fraud  and  a  curse,  greater  than  which 
even  a  vindictive  God  could  not  devise.  The 
war  has  decided  against  his  doctrine,  but  we 
may  well  imagine  how  his  sentient  and  hon- 
ored dust  must  shiver  in  its  hallowed  sepul- 
chre, when  the  spirit  which  once  auimatcd 
it  beholds  the  laud,  whose  liberty  he  would 
have  died  to  save,  accepting  with  dumb  en- 
durance the  argument  that  the  sword  has 
settled  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  The  sword  settles  but  one  question 
— that  of  superior  force  or  power — and  they 
who  claim  for  it  more  comprehensive  arbi' 
tration,  are  tyrants,  fanatics  and  fools. 

Go  ask  Poland  or  Hungary— go  auk  Irelana 
— ask  any  laud  which  once  was  tree,  now 
lying  prostrate  and  groaning  beneath  the 
iron-shod  heel  of  tyranny  and  despotism — go 
ask  the  God  of  eternal  justice  bim«elf 
whether  the  sword  is  an  unerring  arbiter  in 
the  settlement  of  rights,  and  you  will  hear 
coming  up  from  devastated  provinces,  ruined 
homes  and  violated  sanctuaries — aye,  even 
from  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  irtelf— an 
awful,  solemn  denial  of  thiB  must  infamous 
doctrine. 

Some  time  in  the  future,  the  wisdom  or 
the  error  of  Calhoun's  political  faith  will  be 
made  manifest;  but  in  that  day,  ,we  believe 
as  firmly  as  we  believe  in  the  ultimate  \  er- 
formance  of  the  justice  of  almighty  God, 
that  he  will  stand  as  high  above  tbe  brood 
of  insect  statesman  who  have  sprung  into 
life  and  visibility  from  the  bloody  scum  of 
the  late  revolution  and  who  now  seek  to 
blacken  his  memory,  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth— vindicated  by  histoiy,  with 
a  name  and  a  fame  aa  spotless  as  the  sunt 
remarks  or  r.  a.  Thompson,  esq 

The  Democratic  Partv— Grand  in  its  un- 
exampled achievement  of  advan-  ing  our  Gov- 
ernment to  greatness — firm  in  the  truth  and 
justice  of  its  Principles,  its  purpos-e  is  to  bring 
the  Government  back  to  the  doctrines  enunci- 
ated by  its  Founders. 

Music— Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home. 

Bespent-e-By  B.Augustus  Thompson,  Esq., 
who  siid  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The 
Democratic  party  is  dead,  and  the  toast  which 
has  just  been  enunciated  should  have  been 
drunk  standing  and  in  silence,  like  that  to 
the  mi  mory  of  its  great  founder  and  apostle, 
the  illustrious  Jefferson,  whose  anniversary 
we  are  here  to-night  to  celebrate.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  the  Democratic  party  is  dead ; 
such  at  leasthas  been  the  cry  of  the  traitorous 
party  into  whose  hands  unhappily  the  des- 
tinies of  this  great  Eepublic  have  fallen  for 
the  last  eight  years,  and  such  would  be  tbe 
conclusion  of  any  intelligent  and  impartial 
mind  in  reviewing  the  condition  of  our  coun- 
try now  and  that  which  it  presented  when 
controlled  by  its  benign  influence.  Such  a 
mind  looking  back  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  tracing  its  bril- 
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liant  career  through  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  with  few  and  partial  interruptions ; 
dwelling  upon  the  glorious  achievmenti 
which  marked  its  progress ;  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  our  country  in  all  the  elements  of 
matt-rial  prosperity";  the  vast  expansion  of 
its  territory  by  means  strictly  legal  and  con- 
stitutional; the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
financial  and  commercial  policy  which  wag 
the  admiration  of  the  world, "  and  whose 
example  broke  down  the  time-worn  restric- 
tions and  monopolies  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe;  but  above  all,  the 
undying  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberties  ;  amid  all  vicis- 
situdes and  emergencies  never  departing 
from  its  principles,  clinging  to  its  minutest 
provisions  with  nnfaliering  tenacity,  and 
guarding  it  against  the  slightest  infracti.  n, 
as  the  only  safeguard  for  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  liberties  r.f  the  people ;  and 
then,  in  contrast  with  this,  viewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  for  the  last  eight  years  of 
radical  rule — in  such  a  review,  hours  would 
be  insufficient  to  enumerate  the  long  cata- 
logue of  tnisgovernmeut,  corruption  and 
crime,  which  mirk  that  dark  penod  in  the 
life  of  the  nation;  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union  disfranchised  and  subjected  to  irre- 
sponsible military  despotisms  :  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizens  violated  without 
the  forms  of  law,  and  they  themselves  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  and  death  by  the 
judgment  of  packed  military  tribunals  ;  a 
public  debt  amonntiog  to  thousands  of  mil- 
lions ;  a  iralliug  and  oppressive  system  of 
taxation  by  which  vast  sums  are  niched  from 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  to  pamper  corrupt 
officials  who  hang  like  harpies  upon  the  pub- 
lic" treasury;  a  commercial  system  by  which 
the  whole  country  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  classes  aDd  sections;  legislation  con- 
trolled by  lobbyists  and  jobbers  for  the 
benefit  of  monopolists  and  public  plunderers; 
in  short,  public  corruption  and  private  de- 
pravity having  become  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

In  vie"  of  6uch  a  contrast,  well  might  the 
exclamation  be  heard,  '*  the  Democratic 
party  is  dead!"  When  the  Saviour  ol  the 
world  stood  by  the  grave  of  Lazaru-*,  he 
cried:  "He  is  not  dead,  hot  sleepeth."  Is 
there  no  seer  in  our  laud  who  can  tell  us  that 
t  he  torpor  and  lethargy  which  pervades  our 
people,  is  not  the  sleep  of  death  1  Is  there 
no  voice  of  power  that  can  utter  the  vivify- 
ing words,  "Arise,  come  forth?"  Yes,  there 
is  such  a  power,  and  it  exists  in  the  innate 
spirit  and  force  of  tbe  Democratic  party. 
That  P&Ity,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  M 
our  fathers  made  it  shall  continue  to  exist, 
can  never  die.  Tattered  and  torn  though 
that  instrument  may  be,  overslaughed  for 
a  time  by  fraudulent  and  tyrannical 
amendments,  the  sacred  text  is  still  there. 
While  that  exists  the  Democratic  party  will 
still  live;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  command  will  be  heard,  "Arise,  come 
forth.'"  and  her  legions  will  arise,  not  bound 
ha-  d  and  foot,  bat  in  their  full  strength  and 
energy  to  sweep  from  the  places  which  they 
now  disgrace  t  ie  myrmidons  of  a  corrupt  and 
usurping  faction. 

BE1IARKS  OF  CAPTAIN  OCLLAHAN. 

The  ninth  regular  toast: 


Oub  ADOFTrn  CmzEss-Flecing  nv>m  Op- 
pression and  seeking  Freed  >m,  their  natural 
Ally  is  ihe  Democratic  party. 

Music — Erin  go  Bragh 

Beepcns^By  D.  J.  Oullahan,  Esq  ,  who  aald: 
I  wish,  by  way  of  preface,  to  make  a  state- 
ment A  few  days  ago  1  attended  a  bauqnet 
in  this  city  to  celebrate  Saint  Patrick's  Day. 
Having  but  a  few  days  before  arrived  from 
Ireland  direct,  my  countrymen  here  who  had 
charge  of  the  matter,  with  their  usual  gal- 
lantry and  kindness,  insisted  on  me  making 
a  great  many  s|*oches  on  that  occasion, 
which  so  exhausted  my  energies,  that,  not 
having  time  since  to  recuperate  them,  there 
is  no  danger  now  of  my  indicting  on  vou  a 
long  speech. 

Mb.  Peesident:  The  toast  just  proposed 
and  drank  with  such  honors,  is  one  which, 
under  ordiuary  circumstances,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  iu  the  dullest  intellect  an  in- 
spiration suggestive  of  the  most  thrilling 
sympathies  and  memories.  How  much  more 
so  should  this  emotion  be  excited  iu  one  who 
is  of  that  number  whom  this  toast  is  intended 
to  compliment,  wh»n  on  an  occasion  like  this 
be  is  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment 
therein  expressed,  I  leave  you  to  imagine. 
Sir,  we  are  assembled  here  to  nn<ht  around 
this  festive  board  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
one  of  America's  most  gifted,  most  noble 
eons— Thomas  Jefferson — to  perpetuate  and 
honor  his  memory  —to  told  up  for  the  imita- 
tion and  admiration  of  all  good  men  and  all 
true  lovers  of  their  countrv  his  genius,  his 
unselfish  patriotism  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance iu  the  cause  of  human  freedom  all 
over  the  eartfi.  The  Tree  of  Libertv,  which 
he  planted  in  1776  and  named  "The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Uuited  States  of 
America,"  produced  a  delicious  and  long 
wished-  or  food  for  all  tbe  oppressed  and 
suffering  pe  pie  of  the  world.  What  ttore 
natural  then,  than  that  these  people  should 
flock  to  the  soil  where  this  tree  was  planted, 
grew  and  flourished.  The  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peudence  were  addressed  to  all  mankind  of 
every  clime,  and  were  associated  with  an  in- 
vitation of  their  approval,  and  thus  approv- 
ing, to  come  and  uuite  with  their  fellow  men 
in  America  in  giving  them  effect  and  per- 
petuating their  existence  for  all  time  in  tbe 
laud.  Iu  response  to  this  generous  invitation, 
so  wisely,  so  beneficently  extended,  tbe  for- 
eign born  of  many  and  distant  nationalities, 
tearing  away  from  the  ties  of  home,  of  kin- 
dred, of  loving  friends  and  the  associations  of 
early  childhood,  and  braving  the  perils  of 
the  deep,  crossed  the  stormy  ocean  iu  pent 
np  ships  from  every  direction  to  these  invit- 
ing shores,  where  they  experienced  at  last, 
almost  to  its  fullest  ext-  nt,  the  realization  of 
their  earlier  dreams  of  the  rights  of  Con- 
science and  its  twin-sisters— Civil  and  Relig- 
ious Liberty.  How  well  these  voluntary 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  their  new  hopes  and 
affections — these  adopted  citizens  by  their 
own  choice— corresponded  in  spirit  and  in 
practice  to  the  beloved  institutions  of  our 
common  country,  let  history  speak.  The 
tented  field,  the  Council  Chamber,  the  Ju- 
diciary, tbe  learned  professions,  the  pursuits 
ot  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  mining,  and 
the  various  other  vocations  of  life,  bear  ample 
testimony  in  favor  of  "our  adopted  citizens." 
Mr.  President — in  the  infancy  of  our  country 
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and  her  virgin  institutions,  it  was  found 
necessary,  for  her  protection,  and  their  de- 
velopment, for  men  to  combine,  to  organize; 
and  henceover  seventy  years  ago  was  founded 
that  good  old  Democratic  party  we  all  so 
much  delight  to  honor  and  revere.  The 
Democratic  party  was  established  on  the 
three  cardinal  principles  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity and  Fraternity,  and  with  these  as  its 
foundation,  its  mission  was  to  give  full  force 
and  effect  to  the  glorious  principles  enunci- 
ated by  Thomas  Jefferson  at  an  earlier  day. 
Tis  true,  then,  that  the  Democr  i  tic  party  U 
the  "natural  ally"  of  the  adopted  citizen. 
And  what  wonder  is  it  that  he  should  early 
and  unconditionally  attach  himself  to  it,  for 
he  has  ehoseu  his  new  citizenship  and  ac- 
cepted its  responsibilities  in  the  hope  of  en- 
joying a  more  extended  liberty,  a  more 
enlarged  freedom;  and  surely  no  other  po- 
litical organization  furnishes  a  mure  com- 
plete guarantee  for  the  protection  and  per- 
petuation of  these  inestimable  blessings. 
Unhappily,  of  late  years,  there  have  been 
found  some,  who,  forgetting  their  first  love, 
gave  themselves  over  to  new  aud  ephemeral 
charms.  But  many  of  these  have  already 
seen  the  folly  of  their  ways  aud  are  anxious 
again  to  enter  the  "true  fold."  There  is 
ple.ity  of  room  for  them  all,  and  I  say  let 
them  enter,  aud  having  entered,  I  conjure 
thtin  to  be  faithful,  be  persevering  and  sin 
no  more. 

'Tis  said  that  "tho  seed  of  the  Church  is 
in  tho  blood  of  her  martyrs."  Surely,  if 
this  be  true,  we  may  augur  favorably  for  the 
futuro  of  the  Democratic  party,  lor  it,  too, 
has  given  its  martyrs  in  defense  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Let  us,  then,  renew  our  courage, 
and  in  this  room  pledge  ourselves  to  follow, 
with  a  steady  aud  unfaltering  stop,  the  road 
which  Freedom,  Honor  and  Truth  point 
out,  feeling  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  aud  glory  of  the  principles  of  De- 
mocracy, as  established  by  its  first  founders 
and  brightest  stars — the  surest  guide  to  the 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  com- 
mon country. 

HEM  AUKS  OF  W.  D.  SAWYER,  ESQ. 

The  tenth  regular  toast — 

The  Elective  Fk>nchi8E-  A  sacred  Right  bap- 
tized m  Caucasian  blood — won  by  the  White  Man 
for  his  own  Kace,  aud  should  be  sacredly  pro- 
served  from  the  contamination  of  baser  blood. 

Music — r  reedom's  Battln  Ci  y. 

Response— By  W.  D.  sawyer,  Esq  ,  in  an  elo- 
quent  and  effective  manner. 

He  said  he  deplored  giving  the  elective 
franchise  in  this  country  to  the  inferior  races 
of  men;  that  the  object  of  doing  so  was  evi- 
dently to  debase  the  suffrage,  and  bring  it 
into  such  disrepute  as  would  ultimately  lead 
to  its  curtailment,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  privileged  classes,  as  in  England.  The 
present  object  of  the  party  in  power  was  sec- 
tional-partisan and  partisan-sectional  dom- 
ination in  the  government  of  the  c  'Untry, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose  that 
party  would  enfranchise  the  dumb  animals 
that  graze  on  the  hillsides,  if  assured  that 
they  would  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  [Ap- 
plause.] He  alluded  to  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  confer  suffrage  on  the 
Chinese  on  this  coast,  and  said  the  Democ- 
racy must  fight  against  it  to  the  bitter  end. 


HON.  B.  F.  WASHINGTON. 

The  eleventh  regular  toaBt — 

The  Press — The  concentric  light  from  which 
radiates  intelligence  and  civilization. 

Music — Marsellaise  Hymn. 

Response — By  B.  F.  Washington,  as  follows: 

Mb.  Pre*ident  : — Although  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Press,  more  or  less,  during  the 
past  seventeen  years — seeking  as  best  I  might  to 
educate  the  popular  mind  in  correct  principles 
of  goveri-ment — yet  I  feel  wholly  at  a  loss  how 
to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  read.  There 
are  some  tilings  so  replete  with  good,  that  wo  ds 
seem  wasted  when  devoted  to  their  pr.-iso.  Do 
you  want  any  argument  to  prove  the  utility  of 
the  air  we  breathe?  Banish  it  from  the  world  for 
a  moment  aud  all  organic  life  would  wilt  and  per- 
ish? Need  ono  indulge  in  tricks  of  oratory  to 
6how  the  beneficence  of  light?  As  it  came  in  a 
moment,  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  God.  to  dispel 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  His  creation,  so  Its 
withdrawal  would  blot  cut  ihe  universe.  Would 
you  require  a  learned  dissertation  to  fix  in  your 
niinds  the  importance  of  water  in  the  economy 
of  nature?  When  I  tell  you  that  it  composes 
three-fourths  of  thai  wonderful  piece  of  mechan- 
ism known  as  the  "human  form  divine,"  1  have 
said  all  that  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  So  it  is 
with  the  Press.  Its  grand  influences  are  so  po- 
*ontial  for  good  that  the  mere  stu  oment  of  the 
fact,  is  sufficient  It  has  beceime  to  the  intellec- 
tual world  almost  as  necessary  as  food  to  the  ani- 
maL  It  is  the  handmaid  of  civilization,  and 
marches  in  even  steps  with  the  art*  and  sciencos 
aud  inventions  of  the  ag  ;.  I,  pervades  the  uni- 
verse as  the  air  we  brea'he,  aud  brings  to  all  c<  n- 
ters  from  all  quarters  light  aud  intelligence.  It 
is  the  forerunner  of  Empire,  and  the  pillar  of 
lire  to  guide  nations  to  new  fields  for  conquest 
and  enterprise. 

It  is  but  a  little  over  three  and  one-third  cen- 
turies since  the  firs'  printed  uo«spap<  r  in*de  its 
appearance  in  the  world  of  letters.  Tnis  was  la 
Venice,  and  it  bore  the  name  ot  Gazetta,  derived 
from  a  Binall  coin  which  indicated  its  price. 
From  this  comes  our  angiisised  word  Gazette, 
which  means  a  newspaper.  'Ihe  first  journal 
published  in  Frunee  date.- nearly  a  hundred  >ears 
Liter,  1631,  uuder  the  title  of  Gazette  de  France, 
which,  wonderful  to  relate,  li  es  to  this  day.  In 
England  the  first  newspaper  was  in  th  ■  time  of 
Queen  Elizab  th,  Galled  tho  "English  Mercurie, 
a  paper  publl-hed  by  authoritie,  for  the  j.reven- 
tio  .  of  false  reports."  Tne  great  London  Times, 
now  of  world-wide  fame,  and  which  wields  a 
power  in  England  second  omy  to  that  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, was  started  in  1788.  in  Anv  rica  the  first 
journal  was  the  "Boston  News  Letter,"  started 
in  1704.  But  ttmedoes  nolpermitmedwellupon 
statistics.  Since  the  days  of  these  feeb  e  begin- 
nings what  wonderful  strides  ha-,  the  press  made. 
At  the  taking  of  the  ceusus  in  18110,  there  were 
published  in  the  United  Spates  4,0.r>l  newspipers 
with  a  circulation  of  9*28  millions  of  copies. 
Within  the  years  since  then  it  would  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  the  number  has  doubled. 
Think  what  a  power  for  good  should  be  wielded 
by  such  a  mighty  eng  ne.  How  1»  it  poss'ble 
that  error  can  plant  itself  in  the  popular  mind, 
when  it  is  thus  accessible  to  information  and  in- 
telligence, bow  is  it  possible  that  b  »d  and  cor- 
rupt men  attain  power,  and  abuses  exist  in 
the  administration  of  government,  with  this  bil- 
llon-eyeu  argus  standing  guard  over  ihe  people? 
How  is  it  that  we  have  witnessed  the  spat  tacle 
of  men  of  the  same  tie-h  and  blood,  occupying 
twOKreat  sections  of  our  Union,  rush  ng  at  each 
other's  throats,  and  gloating  in  tne  shedding  of 
ea  h  other's  blood  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  seen 
the  bay* -net  substituted  for  the  la. v  and  all  the 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty  well  nigh  broken  down? 
Why  is  it  that  people  are  taxed  a  never  before 
had  its  parallel,  and  the  country  staggers  beneath 
a  debt  which,  as  represented  by  it»  interest,  no 
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To  the  Trustees  of 


THE  PACIFIC  PNEUMATIC  GAS  CO. 

San  Francisco : 

Gentlemen  :  According  to  your  request,  I  have  exam- 
ined, with  some  care,  the  Circular  published  by  the  San 
Francisco  Gas  Company,  over  the  signature  of  J.  R. 
Smedberg,  Esq.,  its  consulting  Engineer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  publication  is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  interests  of  the  Company  you  represent. 
Passing  by  the  Pneumatic  branch  of  your  patents,  as  un- 
worthy of  notice,  it  attempts  to  attack  severely  the  pat- 
ents Older  which  you  propose  to  operate  in  producing 
gas  from  petroleum. 

Before  devoting  any  time  to  a  review  of  the  Circular 
under  consideration,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the 
main  points  covered  by  the  Gale  and  Band  patents,  under 
which  you  derive  your  rights. 

The  attempt  to  produce  gas  from  petroleum  is  no  new 
thing.  Scores  have  tried,  only  to  fail.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  always  been  encountered  in  the  efforts 
to  manufacture  illuminating  gas  from  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, is  the  deposit  of  free  carbon  in  the  retorts  and 
pipes,  making  the  process  impracticable,  no  matter  what 
appliances  were  used.  In  this  fact  is  found  the  cause  which 
has  compelled  the  successive  abandonment  of  every  de- 
vice resorted  to  during  the  many  years  over  which  the 
experiments  in  this  direction  have  extended.    So  many 
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ami  so  discouraging  have  been  tlie  failures  in  tlie  past, 
that  men  skilled  as  gas  engineers  hesitate  to  believe  that 
any  method  can  be  devised  which  shall  make  that  possi- 
ble which  has  hitherto  proved  an  imjio.ssil.ilihj.  Still, 
tew  things  that  are  really  necessary  are  found  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  it  is  now  definitely  determined  that  illum- 
inating gas,  of  Btiperjor  quality,  COM  be  produced  from  pe- 
troleum, and  upon  the  most  extensive  scale.  And  it  is 
also  found  that  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  gas  can 
be  produced  at  so  low  a  cost  that  coal  gas  companies 
cannot  liope  to  compete  with  those  using  petroleum  as 
the  basis  of  their  operations.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  such  companies  should  struggle  earnestly  to  main- 
tain the  position  which  they  have  attained — the  more 
so  as  they  see  so  formidable  a  rival  rising  up  to  contend 
for  the  field  they  have  hitherto  monopolized. 

The  secret  of  the  success  I  allude  to  arises  from  the 
methods  covered  by  U.  S.  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Leo- 
nard D.  Gale  and  A.  C.  Rand.  The  Gale  patent  covers 
the  then  novel  idea  of  the  vaporization  of  the  hydro-car- 
bons at  a  degree  of  temperature  below  a  red  heat — thus 
avoiding  the  deposit  of  carbon  sure  to  ensue  upon  the  at- 
tempt to  vaporize  the  material  at  the  high  temperatures 
hitherto  employed. 

The  Rand  patent  covers  the  equally  novel  idea  of  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  vapors,  as  obtained  by  Gale,  by 
the  use  of  intermediate  super-heaters,  which  gradually 
raise  and  move  forward  the  vapors  toward  a  condition 
which  finally  becomes  that  of  a  "fixed"  gas,  in  the  last 
and  highly-heated  decomposing  retort. 

From  this  brief  description  you  will  see  that  some  of 
the  important  points  which  are  covered  by  your  patents 
are  —  1st,  the  temperature  at  which  the  vaporization  of 
the  material  is  inaugurated  ;  2d,  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  vapors  obtained,  and  their  final  impingement,  in  a 


rarified  form,  upon  ;i  highly  heated  surface,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  illuminatinggas,and  including  the  instantane- 
ous removal  of  that  gas,  to  prevent  a  destructive  decom- 
position ;  3d,  certain  mechanical  appliances  to  accomplish 
the  objects  above  named. 

In  passing  now  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Smedberg's  Circu- 
lar, I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  he  seems 
to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  peculiar  novelties  claimed 
and  covered  by  these  patents  —  so  much  so,  that  the  au- 
thorities (pioted  by  him  have  no  real  relation  to  the  pat- 
ents, the  validity  of  which  he  seeks  to  destroy. 

Indeed,  so  foreign  to  the  subject  are  the  authorities 
quoted,  that  it  almost  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  review 
them,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  your  Company  are  con- 
cerned. 

For  instance  :  take  his  first  authority  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  position  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  pat- 
ents of  Gale  and  Band —  viz.,  Accum's  account  of  Tay- 
lor's Oil  Gas  Apparatus  —  where  it  is  said  that  the  retort 
used  to  vaporize  the  material  "  is  healed  red."  What  con- 
nection can  such  a  method  have  with  the  Gale  and  Hand 
methods,  concerning  which,  their  patents  say  :  "it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  heat  (for  vaporizing)  he  not  so  high  as 
a  red  heat  ?" 

So  of  Malam's  "  Regenerators  "  quoted  by  Mr.  Smed- 
berg. 

Peckston  classifies  this  operation  of  Malam's  under  the 
(chapter)  heading  of  "  Gas  Regenerators,"  (not  vapor- 
izers, )  "and  other  apparatus  for  most  effectually  con- 
"  verting  into  carbureted  hydrogen  the  tar  and  ammonia 
"  produced  from  the  coal  in  the  retort,  as  they,  in  a  state 
"of  vapor,  are  on  their  passage  to  the  hydraulic  main." 

In  other  words,  Malam's  "Regenerator,"  as  its  name 
implies,  was  an  additional  retort,  supplementing  and  re- 
peating the  ordinary  coal  gas  process,  for  the  purpose 


das  the  rml  tar  wlkh  then,  as  w>w.  passed  the 
zUr  Leased  retort,  is  the  form  of  vapor,  without 
tmmamm,  ami  was  precipitated  in  the  coolenser  in 
the  form  of  coal  tar.  It  doe*  not  need  an  expert  s  knowl- 
«ire  to  perceive  that  thU  has  no  -ore  connection  with. 
or  reftatm  to.  the  G**t  Bmi  method  or  process. 
Amm  it  Was  with  -the  mar.  in  the  moon.'  Malam's  speci- 
tefl  tne  whole  st*ry  (see  Peckston  on  Coal  Gas, 
wherein  he  say-  "that  bis  improvement  in  the 
ns  for  generating  Omninating  gas  consists  in  an 
_  to  the  rrlort  ewmwy  in  ««.  for  the  purpose 
'©f  effecting  a  more  perfect  decomposition  of  the  vapor 
'mrmmj  from  tleovdiatix  ww«  of" dMlatymT  The 
phraseology  wsed  determines  the  fact  that  the  vapor  he 
rapor  incident  to  all  coal  gas  manufac- 


ture, prodneed  despite  the  high  temperature  at  which 
the  retorts  were  kept-  JuA  as  if  he  meant  the  matter 
sbonld  not  be  ausmdem-od,  be  farther  adds  that  "  the 
-portion  of  the  vapor  which  pa***  off  from  the  first  dis- 
tillation is  prrferied  in  the  -econd." 

To  this.  Peckston  add-  ipaee  422»:  -  It  wiU  be  per- 
-ceived  that  the  *~ltr  dUSLd**.  *  **  U  poanag 
-«m  iU  jm  **i  tnpjr.  etc-,  etc."  Farther  on,  alluding 
to  experiments  made  by  him  recfc«ton  spears  o 
Ifefoat  matter  «  simply  «.  -co~1  dudUbitum.  af  yu  in  its 
crmdt  date.  ;  n  r  to  it*  p^mffe  to  the  hydraulic  mains. 
IT  WTIX  BE  M-All  ETES  TO  THE  r*S/ .TESmnC  BEADEB  THAT 

if  Mb.  Shei>ees«  hai>  «;BA*rED  the  idea  cosveted  bt 
Gale  ati»  Raid,  he  woclv  heveb  have-i*ei>  Mala*  as 

OSE  OF  HIS  ACTHOBmES.  VOB  OCOTEI*  PECKSTOS  TO  PROVE 

what  Tmmmam  m  plaislv  dkpbove*. 

I  come  next  to  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Ure's  Dictioo- 
arv.  where,  under  the  head  of  ■  Oil  Gas,"  be  describes  a 
retort  filled  with  broken  brick,  not  aUme  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  more  surface,  a*  Mr.  ftnedberg  My*,  but  also 
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for  gaining  more  heat.  Mr.  Bmedberg  onriti  Ihe  lull 
text  when  quoting,  (not  intentionally,  however,  I  think.) 
for  Dr.  Urc  distinctly  says  the  operation  is  conducted  at 
"red  heat" — exactly  the  condition  which  Gale  MJI 
"would  he  fatal  to  his  process." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  apparent  to  you  and  to 
all,  that  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Bmedberg,  thai 
far  examined,  may  be  dismissed  as  utterly  irrelevant  to 
the  issue  under  discussion.  TllKY  ALL  CARRY  09  TIILIH 
FACE  CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  THAT  HHMl  II EAT  WAS  IMMFW 
AIILE,  AND  THEREFORE  THEY  DO  NOT  INVALIDATE  A  SlllsE- 
QUENT  PROCESS  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  WHICH  A  HICH  HEAT  IS 
FATAL. 

I  make  this  pause  in  the  review  of  the  authorities 
purposely,  because,  upon  the  Hansor  patent  and  '  New- 
ton's Journal.''  Mr.  Smedberg  seems  to  plaofl  great 
stress.  The  llanmr  patent  really  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  state  in  plain  terms  that  the  process  i-  carried 
on  at  a  high  heat,  and  is  therefore  the  only  authority 
advanced  in  support  of  Mr.  Smedberg's  published  opin- 
ion which  requires  any  close  examination  or  serious 
argument  in  a  review  of  his  Circular.  And  yet  when 
this,  the  only  quotation  which  has  any  apparent  bearing 
on  the  subject  under  discussion — the  Gale  and  limn/ 
patents — is  critically  considered,  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  reached — and  that  is  the  very  one  arrived  at  by 
"Newton's  Journal." 

In  alluding  to  Ilansor's  method,  Newton  consigns  it  to 
the  company  of  Taylor  ct  Martineau  (brought  out  in  1S23 
and  1824)  ;  and  so,  (most  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Smed- 
berg)  effectually  settles  the  question  that  Hansor,  like 
all  his  predecessors  and  most  of  his  successors,  conceived 
no  method  which  did  not  involve  high  heat.  Indeed, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Smedberg,  that  "  logic  and  fact 
were  too  much  for  it,"  has  a  new  significance,  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  the  very  work  from  which  he  so  trium- 
phantly quotes  ("  Newton's  Journal,"  a  high  authority),  by 
sheer  logic  ami  fact,  consigns  this  new  thing  to  the  realm  of 
old  and  exploded  things — writing  upon  its  tomb-stone 
this  biting  epitaph:  "  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  plain 
"  that  the  new  invention,  the  merit  or  profit  of  which  is 
"  being  contended  for  in  the  public  journals,  *  *  is  NOT 
"only  old,  but  proved  by  its  non-use  to  be  worth- 
"  LESS.''  Worthless  it  certainly  was,  and  worthless  have 
been,  all  the  subsequent  methods  which  followed,  with 
slight  modifications,  the  conditions  he  and  his  predeces- 
sors employed.  And  did  I  not  know  that  Mr.  Smedbcrg 
misunderstood  the  bearing  of  the  Gale  and  Rand  patents, 
I  should  feel  great  surprise  that  Newton's  bitter  sarcasm 
found  any  plaoeMB  his  Circular,  so  utterly  crushing  is  it 
to  the  argument  sought  to  be  set  up.  That  you  may 
see  the  full  force  of  the  article  from  '"Newton's  Journal," 
and  how  completely  it  refutes  the  attempt  to  confound 
the  Hansor  patent  with  those  of  Gale  and  Rand,  I  sub- 
mit herew  ith  the  extract  in  full,  and  invite  for  it  your 
careful  attention. 

From  Newton's  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  5, 1856. 

OIL  OAK  SCHKMES  VMflQI  FACTS. 

All  the  world  (at  least  the  civilized  part  of  it)  is  aware 
that  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  from  oils,  fats, 
resins  and  oleaginous  substances,  was  long  ago  practised 
as  a  competitive  process  to  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  ; 
and  all  the  world  knows  that,  in  this  respect,  it  proved 
a  total  failure,  although  aided  and  abetted  by  most  of  the 
talent  and  no  small  part  of  the  capital  ot  the  country. 

To  suppose  therefore,  that  anything  was  then  left  un- 
done which  could  be  done,  is  absurd  ;  and  to  prove  that 
no  recent  advantage  has  been  gained,  or  is  indeed  possi- 
ble with  respect  to  the  bare  manufacture,  we  need  but 
direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  by 
means  of  the  improved  apparatus  of  Taylor  and  Marti- 
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neau,  in  which  broken  bricks  or  pieces  of  coke  were 
used  so  far  back  as  t lie  year  1821,  "a  total  conversion  of 
the  whole  of  the  oil  "  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  "  was  accom- 
plished, without  trouble  or  (he  escape  of  any  unpleasant 
smell,"  and  the  quality  of  the  gas  was  such,  that  one 
cubic  foot  of  it,  was  found  to  go  as  far  as  tour  cubic 
feet  of  coal  gas. 

Now  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  attention  to  the 
circumstances  quoted  above,  viz,  that  the  whole  of  the 
oil  was  converted  into  gas,  and  that  the  gas  had  four 
times  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas,  because  when 
we  come  to  compare  these  assertions  with  some  of  a 
much  more  modern  date,  we  shall  find  that,  as  regards 
oil  gas,  there  is  nothing  new  even  in  assertion;  nay  so 
close  is  the  analogy  throughout,  that  many  of  our  leaders 
will  probably  regard  the  following  recapitulation  of  the 
advantages  of  oil  gas,  as  taken  from  a  recent  advertise- 
ment in  the  Times  rather  than  as  an  ext  ract  from  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  year  1823.  "The  advantages  of  oil  gas 
when  contrasted  with  coal  gas,  are  the  following — The 
material  from  which  it  is  produced,  containing  no  sulphur 
or  other  matter  by  which  the  gas  is  contaminated,  there 
are  no  objections  to  its  use  on  account  of  the  suffocating 
smell  in  close  rooms.  It  does  no  sort  of  injury  to 
furniture,  books,  plate,  pictures,  paint,  etc.  All  the 
costly  and  offensive  operations  of  purifying  the  gas  by 
lime,  etc.,  are  totally  avoided  when  it  is  obtained  from 
oil  ;  and  nothing  is  contained  in  oil  gas  which  can 
possibly  injure  the  metal  of  which  the  conveyance-pipes 
are  made. 

We  are  told  by  one  scientific  testimonial  that  the  new 
invention  is  for  the  conversion  of  the  vapours  of  oil  into 
gas  by  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  heat  than  that  which 
produced  them.  This  is  really  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  new  invention,  as  detailed  in  the  testimonial. 
First,  that  oil  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  then  this 
vapour  is  converted  into  gas,  as  if  there  was  any  thing- 
novel  in  this,  or  as  if  it  were  possible  to  make  gas  from 
oil  in  any  other  manner. 

Not  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  long  argument  upon 
that  which  is  self  evident  to  every  practical  man,  we 
will  merely  give  a  hasty  description  of  the  apparatus 
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employed  by  Taylor  awl  Martineau,  in  this  country,  tor 
decomposing  oily  matters,  and  by  Daniel]  and  Chausse — 
not  for  the  distillation  of  resin  and  tar  ; — a  retort,  exactly 
similar  to  a  common  gas  retort,  was  partially  filled  w  ith 
broken  bricks  or  pieces  of  coke,  so  as  in  fact,  to  divide 
it  into  two  distinct  retorts,  one  of  which  was  left  empty 
whilst  the  other  was  filled,  as  has  been  described  :  the 
empty  portion  of  the  retort  was  that  next  the  door,  and 
was  consequently  the  coolest,  it  was  provided  with  a 
slanting  plate  or  incline,  down  which  the  oil  or  resin  was 
made  to  run  slowly,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  vapour, 
which  vapour  had  then  to  traverse  the  mass  of  broken 
brick  or  coke  contained  in  the  other  or  hotter  part  of 
the  retort,  where  it  was  converted  into  gas,  and  then 
made  its  escape  into  the  hydraulic  main — the  apparatus 
for  the  supply  of  the  oil  or  resin  being  exterior  to  the  re- 
tort, communicating  with  it  by  a  tube.  And  to  show  how 
well  it  was  understood  that  the  oil  or  resin  was  first 
made  into  vapour  in  the  cool  part  of  the  retort,  and  into 
gas  in  the  hot  or  coke-containing  portion, several  patents 
were  taken  out  for  fancied  improvements  upon  this 
apparatus  by  Jobard,  Selligue,  Val  Marino,  Sanders, 
Manby,  White,  and  Radley  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, alludes  to  a  kind  of  separate  retort  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  through  which  the  vapours  and  gases  from 
the  other  retort  pass,  so  as  to  effect  their  thorough  de- 
composition in  case  any  part  had  escaped  the  first  action 
of  the  fire.  This  particular  vessel  Radley  calls  a  "  re- 
solver,''  or  "resolving  sphere.''  in  consequence  of  its 
presumed  action,  which  was  to  resolve  into  permanent 
gases  all  the  vapours  of  oil,  resin  or  tar  which  had  not 
suffered  decoinjiositioit  in  the  first  retort.  It  is  therefore 
abundantly  plain  that  the  new  invention,  "the  merit  or 
profit  of  which  is  being  contended  for  in  the  public  jour- 
nals by  rival  patentees,  is  not  only  old,  but  proved  by 
its  non-itse  to  Ik.  worthless. 

In  fact  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  so  far  as  the 
mere  conversion  of  oil  into  gas  is  concerned,  that  any 
scientific  improvement  can  take  place,  because  the 
theory  is  as  well  understood  as  gravitation,  and  the 
practice  has  been  carried  out  in  every  available  form. 
Nothing,  in  short,  can  more  lucidly  explain  the  opera- 
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tion  and  show  the  necessity  for  converting  the  oily 
matters  into  vapour  before  they  are  made  into  gas,  than 
the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  page  845,  Vol.  I,  Article  "  Gas 
Light":  'When  oil  fat,  resin,  tar,  etc.,  are  employed 
'for  the  production  of  gas,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
troduce these  substances  into  the  retorts  and  heat 
'  them  as  is  done  with  coal.  In  this  case  the  greater 
'  portion  of  them  would  distil  over  in  the  state  of 
'volatile  oils,  and  very  little  gas  be  generated  ;  only 
'  as  much  as  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  fat,  etc., 
'  in  immediate  contact  witli  the  retort.  It  becomes, 
'  therefore,  necessary  to  fill  the  retorts  with  pieces 
'  of  brick  or  coke,  and  to  keep  them  in  ignition  while 
'the  oil,  etc.,  is  slowly  introduced  into  the  interior.  The 
'fats  instantly  assume  the  vaporous  state,  and  thus  com- 
'  ing  into  contact  upon  an  extensive  surface,  with  the 
'ignited  bricks,  are  decomposed  into  combustible  gases.' 
To  talk,  therefore,  of  a  new  invention,  by  which  oil  is  first 
converted  into  vapour  and  subsequently  into  gas,  by  pass- 
ing though  red-hot  coke,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  gross  ignorance  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
oil  gas,  and  more  especially  in  one  pretending  to  lead  the 
public  by  testimonials." 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  criticism  was  cotein- 
poraneous  with  the  invention,  and  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  relation  Hansor  bore  to 
those  who  had  preceded  him.  But  if  further  proof  were 
needed,  to  show  that  Hansor  simply  modified  the  exist- 
ing coal-gas  processs,  that  proof  will  be  found  in  examin- 
ing his  claims  as  set  up  by  himself.  His  first  patent, 
(granted  in  1854)  is  the  only  one  alluding  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  and  the  claim  in  that  shows  clearly 
that  he  thought  only  of  attempting  to  utilize  the  coal-tar 
which  was  then  a  source  of  great  loss  ;  and  what  Gale 
began,  and  Rand  perfected  never  entered  into  his  head. 

With  these  remarks  I  must  dismiss  the  authorities 
alluded  to  in  the  Circular.  I  think  you  will  not  fail  to 
see  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  matters  covered  by 
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the  patents  under  which  you  propose  to  operate,  and  I 
suspect  they  will  not  be  likely  to  furnish  a  safe  ground  for 
any  Coal-Gas  company,  in  an  effort  to  infringe  upon  your 
rights.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Mr.  Rand  alludes  in 
a  recent  letter,  to  the  views  of  some  coal-gas  men  at  the 
East,  who  also  confound  his  method  with  the  old  English 
method.  After  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  difference,  he 
adds,  that  he  absolutely  courts  an  attempt  to  infringe, 

THAT  THE  NOVELTIES  OF  HIS  INVENTION  MAY  BE  BETTER 
UNDERSTOOD  AND  LEGALLY  DETERMINED. 

1  have,  however,  reserved  to  the  close  of  this  com- 
munication, an  opinion  which  will  weigh  more  with  busi- 
ness men  than  all  mere  scientific  opinion,  so  far  as  that 
relates  to  patent-law.  Some  of  you  are  not  aware  that 
the  Staten  Island  Gas  Company,  before  purchasing  these 
patents,  submitted  them  to  J.  B.  Staples,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  ablest  patent  Lawvers  in  the  United 
States.  His  opinion,  which  is  one  ofsingular  clearness  and 
scope,  I  hereto  append.  The  fact  that  so  many  coal-gas 
companies  to  the  East  of  us  are  adopting  the  Gale  and  Hand 
method,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Staples  is  not 
alone  in  the  belief  that  these  patents  are  valid  and  sub- 
stantial, and  that  those  corporations  do  not  think  that 
anybody  can  use  the  method  covered  by  these  patents 
"  without  consulting  somebody." 

"  Office  of  John  B.  Staples,  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
Law,  No.  23  Nassau  street. 

New  York,  May  28,  1870. 

Messrs.  Phelps  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  examined  the  three  patents 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  Nos.  3872 
and  3873,  being  original  patents,  and  1  find  that  one  of 
them,  No.  3873,  is  for  a  "  process,"  and  the  other  two  for 
apparatus. 

The  patent  No  3873  appears  to  me  to  embrace  and 
secure  a  valuable,  substantial  and  clearly  patentable 
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feature  of  invention  and  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  covers  broader  ground  than  is  usual  in  patents 
for  gas  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  confined  to 
particular  mechanical  devices  for  producing  the  result. 

The  other  two  patents  are  for  mechanical  devioes,and 
m  my  opinion  they  present  clear,  substantial,  patentable 
features  of  invention  and  improvement. 

If  the  practical  results  of  the  inventions  are  satisfac- 
tory and  successful.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  patents 
themselves  are  not  very  valuable,  and  I  believe  that  two 
of  them  fully  cover  the  invention  and  process  of  pro- 
ducing gas  from  hydrocarbons,  by  the  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  of  the  same  and  their  vapors  as 
therein  described. 

The  third  covers  the  combination  of  superheaters  and 
vaporizing  vessel,  witli  ordinary  retorts,  as  claimed  and 
described. 

Respectfully  Yours. 

.1.  B.  Staples." 

In  concluding  this  lengthy  communication,  I  have 
only  to  add.  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  patents 
of  such  great  value  as  these  of  Gale  and  Rand  will  re- 
main without  attack.  None  which  involved  such  import- 
ant issues  and  results  have  escaped  challenge.  Perhaps 
the  trial  at  Bar  may  as  well  be  set  up  in  San  Francisco 
as  elsewhere. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours 

J.  W.  STOW, 

President. 

San  Francisco,  1871. 
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CIVIC  FEDERATION. 
REPORT 

ON  THE 

ASSESSORS  OFFICE. 


San  Francisco,  February  20th,  1896. 

I.  J.  Truman,  Esq., 

President  Civic  Federation: 

Sir, — Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  our  regular  meet- 
ing in  January,  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Legal  Action  to 
extend  its  researches  into  the  Assessor's  office  of  this  city  and 
county,  I  was  designated  by  Maurice  S.  Woodhams,  Esq.,  chair- 
man of  said  committee,  to  perform  that  service. 

Calling  upon  Assessor  Siebe  he  immediately  introduced  me 
to  such  heads  ol  the  different  departments  of  the  office  as  my  inves- 
tigations would  necessarily  lead,  with  the  request  that  every 
facility  and  assistance  be  extended  by  them,  to  the  end  that, 
the  reputable  element  of  the  people  of  this  city  may  impartially, 
but  authoritatively  learn  how  their  municipal  affairs  are  being 
conducted,  through  channels  that  are  uninfluenced  by  corporate 
power  or  obstructed  by  those  debauching  devices  known  as 
"  politics. " 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  incomplete 
statement.  The  word  "  incomplete  "  is  intended  to  be  applied  in 
a  generic  sense,  because  it  would  require  much  longer  time, 
wider  experience  and  more  extended  familiarity  with  the  varied 
ramifications  of  the  Assessor's  office  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  one  unfortunately  deprived  of  those  pre-essential 
qualifications: 

OLD  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  original  Mexican  settlement  of  Yerba  Buena,  inspired  by  the  early 
Catholic  Fathers,  occupied  but  a  few  irregular  pieces  of  land  immediately- 
adjacent  to  the  Old  Mission  Church  on  16th  street.  Some  straggling 
locations  on  the  then  distant  beach,  now  known  as  our  "  Water  Front,"  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  foot  of  Clay  street,  constituted  the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  arrival  of  Americans  after  our  unjustifiable  war  with  Mexico  was 
ended,  stimulated  by  the  gold  discoveries,  bringing  with  them  the  char- 
acteristic instincts  of  their  race,  created  a  value  in  and  demand  for  definite 
bounds  to  real  property.  This  resulted  in  a  survey  being  made  according 
to  the  old  Mexican  Pueblo  system  then  in  use.  Hence  all  that  territory- 
lying  east  of  what  we  now  know  as  Larkin  street,  and  north  of  what  we 
now  know  as  Market  street,  extending  to  the  bay,  was  divided  up  into  50-vara 
lots.  That  vast  extent  of  sand  hills  lying  outside  of  those  superficies  was 
then  considered  irredeemably  worthless.  The  most  enthusiastic  dreamer  of 
that  period  never  conceived  that  it  would  ultimately  become  the  larger  and 
more  populous  portion  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Taking  this  for  a  starting  point,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street  on  the  north  side,  the  Assessor's  books  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  show- 
that  in  the  first  tier  of  blocks  lying  along  the  water  front  there  is  no  change 
from  the  assessed  value  for  the  fiscal  year  1895-96,  with  the  exception  of 
block  "  A,"  opposite  the  ferry,  which  is  reduced  5  per  cent. 
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From  Druram  to  Davis  on  Market  street  there  is  a  reduction  of  about  10 
per  cent  on  the  previous  assessed  value.  That  same  reduction  is  noticed  as 
continuing  up  to  Sansome  street  and  extending  north  to  Sacramento  street. 
NorthwaYd  from  Sacramento  street  to  North  Beach  and  east  to  the  water 
front,  the  assessments  remain  as  before. 

On  Market  street,  westward,  up  as  far  as  Jones  street,  the  assessments 
then  van,-  in  increase  from  5  to  10  and  in  some  instances  15  per  cent, 
according  to  locality,  more  particularly  described  hereafter. 

When  the  Northern  Pacific  and  other  Eastern  roads  reached  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the  north,  and  Eastern  manufacturers  with  their  large  plants, 
cheap  labor  and  cheaper  transportation,  could  la}-  their  goods  down  in 
Oregon,  the  Northwestern  territories,  Utah  and  Arizona  cheaper  from  those 
distant  points  than  we  could  ship  to  them  from  San  Francisco,  and  when 
the  Santa  Fe  system  builded  into  Los  Angeles  and  carried  goods  from 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  that  vicinage  cheaper  than  they  could  be  trans- 
ported from  San  Francisco,  our  wholesale  houses  necessarily  realized  a 
falling  off  in  trade  and  a  competition  in  price  which  no  spirit  of  energy 
could  hope  to  restore. 

Realty  then  in  the  wholesale  section  naturally  fell  in  value  as  rents 
were  reduced.  Consequently,  those  lots  already  referred  to  along  Market 
street  between  Sansome  and  the  Ferry,  running  back  to  Sacramento  street, 
have  reduced  in  selling  value  almost  20  per  cent. 

As  an  example,  that  portion  of  the  Sherwood  Estate  having  a  frontage 
of  179  feet  on  Market  street,  226.6  on  Pine  street,  and  50  feet  front  on  Davis 
street  is  now  occupied  for  about  60  per  cent  of  its  rental  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Continuing  northward,  adjacent  to  and  along  the  water  frontage  there 
is  no  change  until  we  arrive  at  the  warehouse  properties.  On  Broadway 
there  is  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  As  another  example  of  the 
decrease  in  real  values  on  the  northerly  side  of  Market  street,  that  trian- 
gular lot  of  land  lying  between  Market,  Davis  and  California  streets  belong- 
ing to  the  Coleman  Estate,  was  bought  several  years  ago  for  £750, 000.  It  is 
now  offered  at  $600,000  and  110  takers. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Battery  and  California  streets,  there  is 
another  portion  of  the  Sherwood  Estate.  This  is  a  noticeable  increase  so 
near  the  declining  locality.  It  has  been  raised  from  $100,000  to  $125,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  northwest  corner  of  Battery  and  Pine  streets  has 
been  reduced  from  $56,000  to  $52,000. 

Following  the  5  per  cent  decline  in  assessed  value  on  the  Market  street 
property  embraced  in  the  next  tier  of  lots  between  Sansome  and  Battery 
streets,  that  along  Pine  and  Bush  streets  is  increased  10  per  cent.  On  the 
next  tier,  running  north  from  Market,  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery 
streets,  known  as  block  57,  on  the  Sansome  street  side  the  assessments 
have  been  lowered,  but  on  the  Market  street  side  the  first  increase  is  noticed. 
The  Union  Trust  Co's  new  building  has  been  raised  in  realty  from  $120,000 
to  $135,000,  and  the  improvements  assessed  at  $150,000.  The  Hobart 
Estate  is  raised  from  $164,000  to  $193,000,  and  so  on  down  to  the  junction  of 
Sansome  street.  The  same  rule  applies  on  Montgomery  street,  diagonally 
opposite,  the  Crocker  Estate  is  raised  from  $328,500  to  $361 ,350.  Continuing 
along  Market  street  up  to  the  corner  of  Kearny,  the  increase  is  about  the 
same.  The  Chronicle  Building  realty  has  been  raised  from  $230,800  to 
$250,000.     On  Kearny  street  there  is  no  increase  until  we  arrive  at  the 
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southeast  corner  of  Post,  that  property  is  raised  5  per  cent,  thence  down 
Post  to  Montgomery  it  is  raised  10  per  cent.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Post 
street  the  assessments  are  raised  20  per  cent.  The  Masonic  Temple  is  raised 
from  $145,750  to  $166,650,  and  the  Lick  House  from  $316,000  to  $412,500. 

The  raises  on  the  east  side  of  Montgomery  street  will  average  between 
10  and  15  per  cent  and  correspondingly  lowered  on  Sansome  street.  Going 
north  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  the  raises  about  equalize  the 
reductions.  The  Occidental  Hotel  property  is  raised  $20,000.  The  Mills 
Building  $28,000,  between  Pine  and  California  there  are  reductions.  The 
Stock  Exchange  Building  is  reduced  from  $70,500  to  $66,700. 

In  the  banking  section,  which  includes  California  and  Sansome  princi- 
pally, the  prices  of  realty  have  always  been  high  and  maintain  themselves 
in  their  present  assessments  by  rents  paid  and  sales  in  that  vicinity. 

Continuing  northerly  to  the  north  side  of  Broadway  and  Greenwich 
streets  close  to  the  bay,  the  assessments  have  been  raised,  covering  a  large 
territory,  which  may  be  partially  attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  sea 
wall  in  that  locality.  Much  grading  has  been  done  through  filling  elsewhere 
and  for  ballasting  ships.  At  this  point  Telegraph  Hill  is  about  297  feet  above 
the  grade. 

When  we  reflect  that  about  290  feet  of  vertical  rock  has  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  obtain  one  square  foot  of  grade  surface,  the  outlook  for  any  con- 
siderable additional  improvement  in  that  vicinity  seems  quite  remote. 

The  increasing  settlement  and  rent-producing  capacity  around  Telegraph 
Hill,  however,  today  seems  to  justify  that  local  increase  which  includes 
thirty-four  blocks. 

Returning  to  the  next  tier  of  blocks,  the  Thurlow  Building  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sutter  and  Kearny  streets  is  raised  from  $174,500  to 
$196,000  and  the  remainder  of  the  block  in  proportion.  Taking  the  next 
block  on  the  Sutter  street  side,  the  assessed  value  is  increased  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  On  the  Montgomery  street  side  the  raise  is  about  10  per  cent, 
while  on  Bush  street  assessments  remain  untouched,  except  the  corner  lots. 

From  Bush  street  north  to  Broadway,  in  that  same  tier  of  blocks  the 
assessments  are  stationary,  but  from  Broadway  to  the  bay  a  raise  is  made  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  corresponding  with  those  before  mentioned  in  that 
locality. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  between  Kearny  and  Grant  avenue  on  Market 
street  sustain  substantially  the  same  raise  as  that  below,  continuing  north 
as  far  as  Bush  street.  This  locality  will  be  recognized  as  the  retail  shop- 
ping district.  On  Kearny  street  the  increase  varies,  but  will  average  about 
10  per  cent.  The  northwest  corner  of  Geary  and  Kearny  streets  is  an 
isolated  instance  of  no  increase,  but  on  the  opposite  gore  corner,  known 
as  the  old  Adams  and  Kibbe  property,  the  assessed  valuation  is  raised 
from  $85,000  to  $93,000,  or  about  10  per  cent.  On  those  streets  running 
east  and  west,  such  as  Geary,  Post  and  Sutter,  assessments  have  been  raised 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  "City  of  Paris"  is  raised  from  $59,500  to 
$72,500,  a  little  over  20  per  cent. 

Those  two  lots  known  as  the  Sutter  Street  Market,  belonging  to  the  Sul- 
livan Estate,  are  also  raised  in  assessed  value  from  $221,050  to  $262,500,  an 
increase  of  $41,450,  or  about  19  per  cent.  The  Blythe  Estate  gore  was  for- 
merly assessed  at  $1,383,050;  it  is  now  increased  $173,450,  equal  to  about  15 
per  cent. 
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Continuing  northward  from  the  north  line  of  Bush  to  the  south  line  of 
Broadway  there  is  no  change,  but  from  the  north  side  of  Broadway  to  North 
Beach  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  has  been  made  this  year. 

The  next  tier,  commencing  on  Market  street  at  the  Phelau  block,  the 
assessed  value  forthis  year  is  raised  from  $i  ,288,450  to  f  1,390,470,  an  increase 
of  $102,020,  or  about  8  per  cent.  This  block  contained  a  part  of  the  Ryer 
Estate  just  sold  to  the  Phelans  for  $501,000.  That  property  is  assessed  this 
year  at  $266,600.  The  Phelan  Building  proper  is  raised  from  $695,000  to 
$750,000.  These  increases  continue  north  substantially  to  the  south  line  of 
Bush  street,  where  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  is  made.  That  class  of 
property  is  located  on  the  border  of  the  retail  shopping  district.  On  the 
East  side  of  the  block  between  Bush  and  Pine  on  Dupont  street,  the  assess- 
ments this  year  are  raised  about  12  per  cent.  Thence  there  are  no  changes 
of  importance  until  Broadway  is  again  reached,  from  there  to  North  Beach 
the  corresponding  increase  follows  the  contiguous  tiers  below. 

The  next  tier  commences  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  block  on  Market.  This 
property  is  raised  from  $701,550  to  $742,900,  about  6  per  cent,  and  that 
same  increase  is  maintained  up  to  Pine ;  from  thence  north  the  increase 
mentioned  before  in  this  locality  is  noticed  to  Bay  street,  thence  to  the 
beach  there  are  no  changes. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  commencing  on  Market  street  shows  an  in- 
creased valuation  equal  to  about  10  per  cent.  The  center  of  the  block 
84.8  on  Market  by  68.9  on  Eddy,  has  been  bought  by  Claus  Spreckels  from 
two  owners.  That  small  gore  on  Market  street  was  originally  assessed  at 
$68,150  and  the  Eddy  street  lot  at  $65,300.  On  account  of  the  improve- 
ments lately  erected,  the  whole  realty  has  now  been  raised  to  $174,100,  an 
increase  of  $40,650.  The  improvements  will  not  be  assessed  until  March. 
All  along  this  tier  of  blocks  northwardly  up  to  Bush  street  a  raise  is  made 
of  about  10  per  cent.  Thence,  from  the  north  side  of  Union  to  Bay 
street  the  assessments  are  unchanged. 

This  tier  includes  the  old  Hopkins  residence,  now  belonging  to  the 
University  of  California,  the  Stanford  residence  adjoining,  and  two 
vacant  lots  on  the  north  side  of  California  belonging  to  the  Fair  Estate. 
Thev  are  all  assessed  at  $72,000  each,  except  the  University  property, 
which  belongs  to  the  State.  The  improvements  on  the  Stanford  residence 
were  assessed  in  1895-96  at  $120,000. 

The  next  commences  at  the  triangle  between  Market,  Taylor  and  Turk 
streets.  That  lot  upon  which  the  "  Maze  "  building  stands,  the  property  of 
Jas.  A  Donahue,  has  been  raised  from  $157,350  to  $175,050,  an  increase  of 
$17,650,  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  The  improvements  thereon  were  valued 
last  year  at  $60,000.  The  gore  at  the  junction  of  Turk  and  Market,  belong- 
ing to  \V.  E.  Dean,  has  been  raised  from  $271,000  to  $300,000.  The  im- 
provements, consisting  of  a  four-story  wooden  building  were  valued  at. 
$30,000.  The  intervening  lots  on  the  Turk  street  side  of  this  block  are  in- 
creased about  10  per  cent.  The  other  blocks  of  this  tier  proceeding  north- 
ward sustain  an  average  increase  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  up  to  the  south 
side  of  Sutter  street.  Thence  to  Taylor  street  there  is  no  increase  except 
on  the  east  side  of  the  block  facing  Mason,  between  Pine  and  California, 
where  a  raise  of  about  10  per  cent  is  made. 

Continuing  north  on  this  tier  of  blocks,  between  Taylor,  Mason,  Sacra- 
mento and  California,  facing  the  latter,  the  entire  block  is  subdivided  into 
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two  equal  divisions.  One  is  owned  by  Cora  Jane  Flood,  assessed  at  $73,000 
on  realty,  and  $200,000  for  improvements  in  1895  ;  the  other  is  owned  by 
Arabella  I).  Huntington  and  is  assessed  at  $74,400  for  realty  and  $37,800  in 
1895  (or  improvements;  these  are  not  changed  this  year.  On  the  succeeding 
blocks  north  from  Sacramento  to  Bay  streets  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  is 
made.  The  west  half  of  block  188,  two  blocks  north  of  the  Huntington  and 
Flood  properties,  owned  by  J.  B.  Haggin,  is  increased  to  $42,150  to  $46,360. 
The  improvements  were  assessed  in  1895-6  at  $37,500.  These  continuous 
large  holdings  should  be  equalized. 

In  the  next  tier  of  blocks  west,  on  the  Jones  and  Market  street  corner 
stands  the  Murphy  Building,  occupied  by  J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Co.  This  property 
has  been  raised  in  assessable  valuation  this  year  from  $389,350  to  $432,120, 
an  increase  of  $42,770  or  about  12  per  cent.  The  next  block  east  on  Market 
street  belonging  to  the  Doe  family  and  the  gore  at  the  junction  of  Golden 
Gate  avenue,  belonging  to  Claus  Spreckels,  are  similarly  increased.  Thence 
northward  following  this  tier  of  blocks  up  to  the  south  side  of  Sutter  street,  the 
valuations  are  raised.  Thence  to  the  south  side  of  .Sacramento  they  remain 
unchanged  from  the  assessments  of  last  year.  From  the  north  side  of 
Sacramento  to  the  north  side  of  Broadway  there  is  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent.  Two  blocks  now  intervene  without  change  and  thence  from  the 
north  side  of  Green  to  Francisco  street,  there  is  an  increased  assessment  of 
about  12  per  cent.    From  Francisco  street  to  deep  water  there  is  no  change. 

The  next  tier  commences  at  the  junction  of  McAllister  and  Jones  street, 
with  the  Hibernia  block,  No.  258.  The  land  of  the  bank  is  assessed  at 
$136,400,  improvements  for  1895-96  $200,000.  Thence  to  the  north  side  of 
Turk  street  there  is  no  change  except  two  small  lots  on  the  north  side  of  the 
block  on  Leavenworth  between  McAllister  and  Golden  Gate  avenue,  belong- 
ing respectively  to  Chas.  Kornfield  and  Chas.  R.  Storey;  these  are  raised 
from  $4,500  to  $6,000  each.  From  the  north  side  of  Turk  street  to  the  south 
side  of  Hush  the  valuations  are  increased  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  thence  from 
the  north  side  of  Bush  to  the  south  side  of  California  no  changes,  but  from 
the  north  side  of  Sacramento  to  Washington  street,  property  on  streets 
running  east  and  west  have  been  raised  about  the  same  as  contiguous  prop- 
erty beiore  mentioned,  while  property  lying  on  streets  running  north  and 
south  remained  unchanged.  Thence  to  Francisco  street  the  raises  are 
regular  around  the  entire  block,  thence  to  the  water  no  change.  The  next 
block  commences  on  McAllister  street  between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth, 
No.  287.  This  property  faces  the  City  Hall  where  there  are  no  changes.  On 
account  of  the  building  of  the  new  City  Hall,  it  is  alleged  that  property  in 
that  vicinity  has  heretofore  been  held  at  liberal  figures.  Block  286,  lying 
immediately  north  sustains  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  Golden  Gate 
avenue  and  on  Hyde  street,  but  on  Turk  street  there  is  an  increase  com- 
mencing at  Hyde  and  running  east  to  Turk,  where  the  corner  remains  un- 
changed. On  the  Turk  street  side  of  the  next  block,  285,  all  lots  have  been 
increased,  except  a  60-foot  front  owned  by  Emile  M.  Pissis,  and  the  137-foot 
front  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Turk  and  Leavenworth,  owned  by  W.  E. 
Dean.  On  Eddy  and  Leavenworth  streets  there  have  been  small  increases. 
On  the  Ellis  street  side  of  the  next  block  north,  No.  284,  there  are  no  raises, 
but  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  block  the  assessments  have  increased 
about  10  per  cent. 
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-.1       ,v;-       r  <n<-PT  aw:  thence  to  lackson 
Slight increase*  ?«vt.  :-    --v  •      -1C  u  •         '       .        •northward  t* 

f~  ^^^Ti       *r*«t  *  made."         tier  see—  t*  V 

the  bav.  an  increase  on  xrw™  >  »«  •«  r 

devoted  to  e:rperrmental  eqMliMtJOB.  — -  _    .  McAllister 

The  next  wt  bewen  Hyte  and  ^~~"^[  Mocks  facing  The 

street.  whh  block  3«*    This  "  ^  *  K      ^  v,  Patrick 

City  Hall  have  no  increase  except  on    ^    .  _^  ^  ^  ^ 

Kelly  is  increased  trom  $c  ^ > No  U4  ^ows  an  i>- 
A.  Falters  remains  intact.     The  r*^_ i ,  ^  ^  ^  j^i, 

iSn^S^T^  «—r*     Increases  iron,  *  to  ro  per 
J**. HSlfclSSSc**  occur  on  this  tier  of  N,vb  up  to  the  north 
"^^L  s^eeT^F^^  up  to  the  south  line  of  racioe  street,  there 
^  v-;,:       :r.orv,~  -.sn,...c-  01  about  10  per 

are  no  changes,  thence  to  *ea«.n  >uvm. 

"^The  Spring  Vallev  Water  Co,  owns  block  No   *»  entire. 
xJ£  £LhiW,  Oreenwioh  and  Hyde  street*,  and  once  used  as  a  reservoir. 
Z~.  . ,    ,  -  -  ;n  assessment  from  f  18,590  to  $21,310. 

^^^  ^^  that  gore  immcdiatelv  frc-**  the  City 
Hall  n^L  unfortnnate  line  of  Jots  on  Market  street  .too*  coaling 
rSmSen that  great  public  edifice  from  the  main  thoroughtare  o.  9»  Fran- 
^^"a^uislnce  which  ne~  —  Id  have  ^p««^«-M 
v  ™  the  earth     \  few  buildings  have  been  erected  along 

m  any  otherc«>  «^  ~J   ^  ^  „  tUewof  h»  bo«  kept 

the  hue  tn  front  of  the  Cn>  H  .  ^ 

^o^l^r^^nv  othet  corrupt  eitv  adm— 
^nrthen  totlu  ci:<  at  mutually  congenial  m.nnns.  Tins 

-T Z  ■   lu  -11  of  * :  Q~.  l»a  —  mcreased  tins  vear 

J,  ^eaT^n  ie^terlvendalarge  lot  at  the , unction  o,  Market. 
o^vAP  Hotaling.  is  assessed  a,  ^  and  the  triangle  at 
owned  aa9Ca9ed  at  {96.^.  owncl  by  James  Imne 

aduTisUon  winch  b  cnafid^tl,  ^jdt. 
v      i«L  after  tte  election  this  fall,  it  should  be  the  first  duty  ot  the 
lS^TJ^^oc^^  P-Perty  to  be  condemned  for  pablk  use 

^"cX^^tptous  defilement  of  modem  "^^^J 
obstructive  to  the  permanent  prosperity  ot  the  cuy  as  an-  Morton  Mrvet  and 
Sred  Illevs  to  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  ,nha Ma.Us  there* 
^SLlvata,  revenue  producing,  faithful  to  the  lus.orv  and 
radhonTof  that  unfortunate  race,  pracfcal.v  den.ons.raung  ,0  the _world 
the  truth  of  the  somewhat  antithetical  assemon  that  wherever  the,  go 
^ess  and  prosperitv  ceases.  Real  estate  in  that  »K-n,ghted  Kvahtv  pays 
evefnow  a  laVger  interest  on  the  investments  than  anv  other  property  » 
San  FranciscT  Thus  rented  it  amounts  to  practtcal  confiscate  tor  the 
Lple  r  ^on  that,  where  they  have  Uen  it  is  absolutely  worthless  for 
simpie  rea^  th„„,ft„      Thev  are  alreadv  demanding  a  reduction 

^SLS3S"wlS:  upon  no,  being  complied  wit,,  the 
projrtv  is  abandoned  and  a  Chinese  hieroglyphic  placed  on  the  buiUb 
Sat  operates  to  keep  it  vacant  until  the  owner  compromises  either  with 
mon?v  or  reduced  rent.  No  one  else  could  occupy  it  and  a  Chinaman  dare 
Tt  while  the  hieroglyphic  stands.    There  is  no  increase  ,n  the  aaaeased 
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value  of  any  of  the  property  known  as  "  Chinatown,"  notwithstanding 
valuations  have  heen  increased  both  north  and  south  of  it. 

A  large  portion  of  this  property  is  owned  by  Italians,  French  and  other 
foreigners,  many  of  them  permanently  residing  in  foreign  countries,  who 
have  no  more  patriotism  or  love  of  this  country  and  its  institutions  than 
many  native  Americans — when  their  pockets  are  affected.  Frequent  appli- 
cation is  being  made  to  the  Assessor  to  have  Chinatown  assessments 
decreased. 

To  recapitulate,  it  appears  from  the  former  brief  detail  that  substan- 
tially all  the  territory  from  the  north  side  of  Market  street  between  Sansome 
street  and  the  Ferry,  thence  north  to  Clay  street,  has  been  reduced  in 
assessed  valuation  about  10  per  cent.  All  that  portion  fronting  on  Broad- 
way, between  Sansome  and  Stockton  streets  extending  to  North  Beach  has 
sustained  raises  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  The  intervening 
space,  or  what  was  once  known  as  the  successful  wholesale  business  portion 
of  San  Francisco  remains  unchanged. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  the  northern  railroads  were  making  the 
desolating  inroads  on  our  commerce  already  alluded  to,  it  was  generally 
believed  among  real  estate  dealers  and  property  owners,  that  the  wholesale 
houses  would  move  south  of  Market  street.  Quite  a  fair  raise  in  realty 
resulted  at  that  time  in  the  new  locality  from  this  impression.  About  that 
period  the  late  Jas.  G.  Fair  commenced  to  buy  largely  along  the  middle  of 
the  wholesale  district  toward  the  water  front  at  liberal  prices  and  in  some 
instances  erected  valuable  improvements  thereon.  This  action  of  Fair  aided 
by  progress  oil  the  sea  wall  supplemented  by  large  reductions  in  rent  by- 
owners  in  the  then  doomed  district  operated  to  stop  that  contemplated 
change  of  the  commercial  center  of  San  Francisco. 

It  will  be  found  that  on  Market  street  westerly  from  Sansome  to  Jones, 
up  Turk  to  Larkin,  thence  north  to  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Sutter 
and  Bush  streets,  thence  east  through  the  middle  of  those  same  blocks  to 
Mason,  thence  Fast  along  Bush  street  to  Sansome,  there  is  a  raise  in  assess- 
ments from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  heretofore  referred  to  in  detail. 
Then  it  will  be  found  that  between  Larkin  and  Powell,  east  on  Clay  for  two 
blocks,  thence  south  to  Sacramento  and  east  on  that  street  three  blocks, 
up  to  North  Beach  in  the  warehouse  district  there  is  another  raise  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  The  intervening  space  along  California  and  Pine  streets 
running  west  remain  at  a  standstill. 

To  be  more  explicit  about  that  valuable  realty  represented  by  the  gores 
extending  along  the  north  side  of  Market  street,  an  illustration  in  square 
feet  instead  of  foot  frontage  may  be  more  useful.  For  instance,  block  57, 
between  Sansome,  Montgomery  and  Sutter  streets,  contains  68,040  square 
feet  :  the  assessment  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  is  based  upon  a  valuation  of 
$1,143,420,  or  $  17.10  per  sq.  ft. 

Block  76,  between  Montgomery,  Post  and  Kearny  streets,  contains 
68,468  sq.  ft.;  assessed  valuation  $1,575,280,  or  $23  per  sq.  ft. 

The  Blythe  Estate  block  contains  59,016  sq.  ft.;  assessed  at  $1,556,200, 
or  $26.34  per  sq.  ft. 

The  Phelan  block  contains  52,525  sq.  ft.;  assessment  $1,191,920,  or 
$22.69  per  sq.  ft. 

The  Baldwin  Hotel  block  contains  58,619  sq.  ft.;  assessment  $1,220,900, 
or  $20.83  per  sq.  ft. 


Block  172,  the  gore  between  Eddy,  Mason  and  Market  contains  59,121 
sq.  ft.;  assessment  $1,078,100,  or  $18.23  Per  SQ-  ft- 

Block  200,  bounded  by  Taylor,  Turk  and  Market  streets,  contains 
60,513  sq.  ft.;  assessment  $1,194,510,  or  $19.73  Per  s9-  tL 

Block  229,  on  which  the  Murphy  Building  stands,  contains  61,110  sq. 
ft.;  assessment  $963,120,  or  $15.66  per  sq.  ft. 

A  careful  study  of  all  these  changes  seems  to  justify  the  various  modifi- 
cations because  of  local  conditions. 

THE  IOO-VARA  LOTS. 

That  section  of  the  city  lying  south  of  Market  street  east  of  Eighth  and 
Ninth  streets  to  the  bay  is  surveyed  off  into  100-vara  blocks,  hence  its  name. 
Lying  along  the  water  front,  offering  similar  facilities  for  commerce  and 
manufacture,  it  naturally  occupies  a  competitive  position  to  its  more  opulent 
rival  on  the  north,  and  represents  a  good  portion  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  economy  of  the  city. 

Lots  on  East  street,  the  immediate  water  front,  having  a  frontage  of 
only  three  blocks,  followed  by  Steuart  street  from  Market  to  Howard 
streets,  bear  a  reasonably  proportionate  assessment  corresponding  to  the 
more  favored  locations  on  the  north. 

Five  lots  of  45  feet  front  each,  known  as  block  318,  between  Mission  and 
Howard,  occupied  by  John  Rosenfeld  &  Sons  as  a  coal  yard,  with  trestle 
work  from  Mission  Pier,  pays  taxes  on  an  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of 
$88,800,  on  realty,  with  275  ft.  frontage.  Block  "  D  "  in  a  corresponding 
localitv  on  the  north  side  of  Market,  with  a  diagonal  frontage  of  284  ft. 
parallel  frontage  of  230  ft.,  is  assessed  at  $92,740,  and  Dunsmuir's  coal  yard 
and  tramway  pays  taxes  on  $100,000  assessed  valuation  on  realty. 

Commencing  on  the  south  side  of  Market  street  at  block  317,  between 
Market  and  Mission  streets,  the  valuation  has  been  reduced  about  ro  per 
cent,  thence  to  Folsom  and  Harrison  streets  there  is  no  change. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  commencing  at  block  320  on  Market  street,  all 
sides  of  the  block  which  includes  Steuart,  Spear  and  Mission  streets,  secures 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  Thence  north  to  Harrison  and  Bryant  streets 
there  is  no  reduction. 

On  the  next  tier  west  commencing  at  block  324  on  Alarket,  there  is  a 
reduction  on  all  sides  of  10  per  cent,  thence  southward  to  Bryant  there  is  no 
change. 

The  next  three  tiers  including  Beale  and  Fremont  to  First  streets  sus- 
tain a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  Market,  10  per  cent  on  Mission  and  about 
15  per  cent  on  Main  and  Beale.  The  balance  of  the  tier  to  Brannan  remains 
untouched.  Block  339,  occupied  by  the  Oregon  Improvement  Co.,  isassessed 
at  $162,000  on  realty  and  a  nominal  sum  for  improvements. 

From  1st  to  2d  streets,  with  the  exception  of  a  reduction  on  the 
Market  street  frontage,  there  is  no  change  southward  to  Townsend,  the  end 
of  the  tier. 

From  2d  to  3d  streets,  extending  from  Market  to  the  China  Basin 
including  the  South  Park  residence  properties,  there  are  no  changes. 

From  3d  to  4th   streets,  the   Market   street   frontage  is  increased  . 
slightly  in  the  nature  of  equalization,  thence  to  Howard  all  around  the  two 
blocks  there  is  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.    Between  Townsend  and 
King  streets  the  present  depot  of  the  S.  P.  Railroad  Co.  is  located.    On  this 
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they  pay  a  tax  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  $  118,300,  while  the  adjoining 
unproductive  block  on  the  south,  assessed  to  Win.  Giselman,  trustee,  but 
really  owned  by  the  Hastings  Estate,  pays  an  assessed  valuation  of  $186,000. 
Another  adjoining  block  farther  south,  owned  by  Theodore  F.  and  Warren 
R.  Payne,  bordering  on  Channel  street,  is  assessed  at  $188,620.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  city  simply  assesses  the  value  of  that  railroad  prop- 
erty upon  which  their  depot  and  adjoining  houses  stand,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  railroad  track  That  larger  portion  in  the  same 
enclosure  used  for  tracks  enters  into  the  "  right  of  way  "  combination  and  is 
assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  possessess  no  greater  value 
for  assessment  purposes  than  an  equal  quantity  of  land  on  the  Sierras 
devoted  to  the  same  use.  There  is  a  large  gore  located  immediately  south 
of  the  Payne  block  not  belonging  to  the  "  100 -Vara  Survey,"  which  is  in 
that  subdivision  known  as  the  "New  Potrero  "  and  is  included  in  what  is 
called  "South  Beach  Water  Lots."  It  embraces  three  triangular  shaped 
blocks  and  faces  the  entire  water  front  of  China  Basin  of  the  west.  This  is 
owned  by  the  S.  P.  Co.,  hence  the  south  front  of  block  361,  owned  by  the 
Gas  Co.,  Mrs.  Pope,  and  the  Talbot  Investment  Co. ,  between  Second  and 
Third  streets,  and  block  270,  owned  by  the  Paynes  before  referred  to,  which 
has  its  southeastern  corner  fronting  China  Basin,  constitute  the  onlv  water 
front  outlets  of  China  Basin  not  absolutely  closed  up  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany on  the  land. 

West  of  this  water  front,  by  order  of  the  so-called  Board  of  Supervisors 
some  years  ago,  from  Channel  to  South  streets,  and  on  Fourth  to  Sixth 
streets  on  the  west,  including  the  streets,  alleys,  and  two  public  parks,  which 
are  practically  confiscated,  an  entire  territory  of  60  acres  is  partly  filled  in 
with  rock  and  garbage  and  closed  up.  Nor  do  these  15  blocks  comprise 
all  their  holdings;  following  Kentucky  street  southward  to  Center  street, 
thence  back  to  South  street  westerly,  there  are  12  more  whole  blocks;  thence 
southerly  on  dry  land  between  Mariposa,  Tennessee,  Pennsvlvauia  and 
Center  streets,  they  have  8  more  whole  blocks,  making  a  total  of  36  blocks 
or  89  acres,  including  streets,  alleys  and  public  squares,  constituting  an 
almost  impregnable  water  front  blockade.  The  real  valuation  of  this 
immense  property  is  $3,000,000,  the  assessed  valuation  is  $682,530,  upon 
which  they  begrudgingly  pay  $15,356  in  taxes.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
of  their  inexpensive  protective  holdings  wholly  disproportionate  in  valua- 
tion to  adjoining  property.  Open  to  occupation  and  settlement  it  would 
quintuple  its  productive  power  to  the  city  treasury,  but  held  and  intended 
solely  to  keep  any  other  railroad  from  ever  entering  the  city,  it  is  a  blot 
on  the  map  and  the  "politics"  (so  called)  of  San  Francisco. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  lots  on  Mission  Bay  can  only  be  adapted  to 
commercial  uses  by  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money.  The  few 
owners  of  contiguous  outlying  lots  must  necessarily  combine  in  the  work  of 
filling,  in  order  to  proceed  effectively  and  economically.  A  single  owner 
would  be  subjected  to  excessive  expense  because  he  would  have  to  partially 
fill  adjoining  property  in  order  to  reclaim  his  own.  This  the  railroad  com- 
pany evidently  does  not  want  done  by  any  one.  Their  principal  and  onlv 
desire  is  to  have  it  remain  as  valueless  as  possible  as  long  as  possible  in  order 
to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes  and  retard  the  approach  of  commerce  or  a 
competing  line.  Thus  unnaturally  encumbered,  its  greatest  value  consists 
solely  in  its  greatest  obstructive  capacity  to  them  alone. 
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The  Assessor  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  estimate  the  constructive 
value  of  any  piece  of  valuable  property  when  its  most  precious  value  to  the 
owners  consisted  entirely  in  its  greatest  worthlessness  to  everybody  else. 

Unfortunately  he  is  compelled  to  assess  it  according  to  the  approximate 
market  value  of  adjacent  property  similarly  despoiled  by  them.  Without  a 
title  to  the  land  thus  desolated  the  insignificant  sum  they  pay  as  taxes  would 
not  be  fair  ground  rent. 

These  outrages  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

To  the  reflective  mind  can  it  be  surprising  that  the  people  of  California 
are  so  aggressively  hostile  at  continued  submission  to  the  devastating  raids 
of  those  "Corsairs  of  the  Pacific  Main,''  who  combine  all  the  vicious  propen- 
sities of  Armenian  Turks  without  their  courage  ?  It  readily  explains  why 
there  are  so  few  Benedict  Arnolds  in  our  midst. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  has  fortunately  secured  a  lease  from 
the  State  of  a  portion  of  China  Basin,  which  has  to  be  tilled  in  however,  be- 
fore available  for  depot  purposes. 

Returning  now  to  Market  street  in  the  next  westerly  tier  of  blocks  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  the  Parrott  lot  has  been  raised  from  $800,000  to  £825,- 
000,  in  realty  only,  Fifth,  Jesse,  Minna  and  Mission  is  increased  to  per  cent, 
while  on  the  north  side  of  Howard  street  there  is  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  and  10  per  cent  on  the  south  side,  thence  to  Berry  street,  including  the 
freight  depots  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  of  Kentucky,  tl;ere  is  no  change. 

On  the  next  tier  of  blocks  west  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  there 
are  no  changes  in  realty  on  the  Market  street  front.  The  new  building  of 
Spreckels'  and  adjoining  property  will  be  assessed  in  March  for  their  respec- 
tive improvements.  On  the  north  side  of  Jessie  street  there  is  a  raise  of  10  per 
cent,  south  side  none.  On  the  north  side  of  Stevenson  street  and  on  Mission 
street  and  the  north  side  of  Mint  avenue  there  is  raise  of  10  per  cent.  All 
around  the  next  block  to  the  south  side  of  Howard  street  there  is  a  raise  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  thence  to  Channel  street  there  is  no  change.  South 
of  this  to  South  street  is  assessed  as  Mission  Bay  lands,  mostly  speculative 
holdings. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  is  notorious 
as  the  new  Post  Office  site,  which  it  is  supposed  at  some  future  period  of  the 
world's  history  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  local  rent  receipts  around 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Mission  streets. 

Propertv  all  around  this  block  sustains  a  speculative  increase  for  reasons 
just  mentioned  and  the  assessments  have  been  raised  about  10  per  cent. 
Adjacent  property  of  the  south  of  Mission  does  not  appear  to  take  on  that 
stimulant.  Minna,  N'atoma  and  both  sides*>f  Howard  street  also  have  the 
same  increase.  The  failure  to  include  the  south  side  of  Mission  in  this  local 
increase  is  explained  in  the  Assessor's  office,  that  the  property  in  question 
was  already  assessed  up  to  its  full  value,  and  the  adjacent  properties  have 
heretofore  been  too  low.  From  Folsom  southward  to  the  overflowed  lands 
there  are  no  changes.  Some  of  the  blocks  along  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets 
have  been  filled  in  with  garbage  during  the  past  year.  These  will  therefore 
be  adjusted  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97. 

The  last  tier  of  blocks  which  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  ioo-vara 
lots  and  joins  what  is  known  as  the  Mission,  is  raised  along  Market  street 
from  3  to  about  10  per  cent;  nearly  the  same  changes  are  observable  on  the 
disconnected  portions  of  Stevenson  street  and  about  10  per  cent  increase  on 
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Mission  street.  Continuing  substantially  on  all  sides  of  the  succeeding 
blocks  to  the  south  side  of  Howard  street,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Channel, 
Ninth  and  Townsend  streets  the  assessments  remain  as  last  year.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  realty  of  this  district  adjoining  the  water  front  bears  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  assessed  valuation  to  the  neighboring  property  on 
the  north  side  of  Market  street.  Thence  westerly  along  Market  up  to  9th 
street  there  is  a  sympathetic  increase  in  assessments  varying  from  about  3  to 
8  per  cent  as  against  5  to  15  per  cent  on  the  north.  The  remainder  of  the 
commercial  portion  lying  south  of  Market  street  may  be  safely  estimated  as 
incapable  of  realizing  within  20  per  cent  of  its  value  of  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

The  Donahue  Building  situated  on  Mission  street  between  First  and 
Fremont  was  doubtless  erected  in  anticipation  of  the  influx  of  the  wholesale 
business  to  that  locality  above  referred  to.  Some  changes  were  made  at 
that  period,  but  for  reasons  mentioned  it  never  became  general.  Conse- 
quently the  Donahue  and  adjacent  property  is  not  worth  today  as  much  as 
it  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

THE  WESTERN  ADDITION. 

The  next  important  subdivision  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  account 
of  its  area,  costly  residence  and  retail  business  conditions  in  limited  locali- 
ties, extends  from  Market,  Ridley  and  Waller  streets  on  the  south  to  North 
Beach,  between  Larkin  street  on  the  east,  and  Golden  Gate  Park,  First 
avenue  and  the  Presidio  as  its  western  border. 

Included  in  these  distant  bounds  are  the  Black  Point  Reservation, 
Laurel  Hill,  Calvary,  St.  Rose's,  Lone  Mountain,  Odd  Fellows',  Greek  and 
Masonic  Cemeteries. 

Commencing  at  the  junction  of  Market  and  Larkin  streets  with  block  1, 
the  gore  is  assessed  at  $385,000  on  realty.  It  was  assessed  $250,000  last  year 
for  the  improvements  thereon.  There  are  no  changes  northerly  on  the 
intervening  blocks  until  Ellis  street  is  reached.  Thence  on  the  west  side  of 
Larkin  and  along  Larkin  up  to  and  including  the  south  side  of  Sutter  to 
Polk  a  raise  of  10  per  cent  is  made  for  this  year.  These  increases,  it  will  be 
observed,  correspond  with  increases  already  alluded  to  on  the  east  side  of 
Larkin.  On  the  east  side  of  Polk  street  north  from  Fern  to  Broadway, 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  with  exceptional  instances.  The 
remainder  of  those  blocks  are  untouched.  Thence  to  the  beach  there  is 
another  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  next  tier  on  the  west  between  Polk  and  Van  Ness  avenue  com- 
mences on  Market  street  at  block  No.  70.  There  are  no  changes  on  either 
side  of  any  of  these  blocks  up  to  Bush,  thence  along  the  west  side  of  Polk  street 
up  to  Jackson  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  is  made,  with  the  exception  of  a 
large  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Van  Ness,  owned  by 
John  F.  Merrill,  that  is  reduced  from  $32,390  to  $22,390. 

Thence  north  to  the  south  side  of  Green  street,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Van  Ness  avenue,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.  Thence  to  the 
south  side  of  North  Point  street  the  increases  vary  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
The  entire  block  bounded  by  Jefferson,  Van  Ness,  Polk  and  Tonquin 
streets,  owned  by  Isabella  R.  Kinney  is  raised  from  $7,820  to  $10,200. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  between  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Franklin  street 
commences  at  No.  71  on  Market  street;  running  north  to  Union  there  are  no 
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changes  except  a  single  instance  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Yallejo  and  Van 
Ness  where  the  assessment  is  reduced  from  52,470  to  $1,800.  From  the  north 
side  of  Union  to  the  Black  Point  Reservation  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
assessed  value  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Commencing  again  on  Market  street  at  block  143,  between  Franklin 
and  Go  ugh,  there  is  no  increase  until  the  south  side  of  Yallejo  is  reached, 
except  a  corner  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  which  is  reduced 
from  $10,150  to  $9,160.  On  the  north  side  of  Yallejo  on  this  block  the 
values  are  raised  about  10  per  cent,  thence  to  Union  there  is  no  change; 
from  the  north  side  of  Union  to  the  bay  there  are  noticeable  increases  of 
about  10  per  cent. 

Opening  Yafi  Ness  avenue  to  the  bay  at  the  east  side  of  Black  Point 
Reservation  has  doubtless  stimulated  local  values  between  Filbert  and 
Greenwich  streets,  and  adjoining  tiers  of  blocks.  The  property  included  in 
the  notorious  "  Laguna  Survey"  so  traverses  some  of  the  adjacent  blocks 
that  many  of  the  lots  have  no  street  frontage  at  all,  and  are  therefore  of  very 
limited  commercial  value. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  between  Gough  and  Octavia  commences  at  the 
Market  street  gore,  known  as  block  144.  From  thence  northward  it  may  be 
classed  as  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  and  there  are  no  noticeable 
changes  until  the  north  side  of  Filbert  street  is  reached.  On  this  block, 
extending  to  Greenwich,  the  southern  half  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kaston  is 
increased  from  $4,500  to  $5, 160;  on  Greenwich  street  a  .similar  raise.  Thence 
to  the  reservation  the  same  increase. 

The  next  tier,  between  Octavia  and  Laguna  streets,  commences  on 
Market  street  with  block  214.  This  tier  runs  north  to  the  south  side  of 
Green  street,  without  change.  The  block  between  Green  and  Union  is  raised 
about  20  per  cent,  except  the  southeast  corner  of  Green  and  Octavia  and  the 
southwest  corner  of  Green  and  Laguna,  which  remain  unchanged.  Thence 
west  from  Lombard  street  to  the  reservation  the  increase  in  valuation  is 
about  12  per  cent. 

The  next  tier,  between  Laguna  and  Buchanan,  commences  at  Market 
street,  with  block  215.  There  are  likewise  no  changes  in  this  tier  up  to  the 
north  side  of  Yallejo;  thence  north  to  Chestnut  street  a  raise  is  made  on 
Green,  Laguna,  south  side  of  Union  and  on  Buchanan  street,  between  Green 
and  Union,  of  about  10  percent.  Between  Buchanan,  Laguna,  Greenwich 
and  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  street,  comprising  two  blocks,  the  assessment 
is  increased  about  20  per  cent.  The  next  three  blocks,  owned  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works,  the  Gas  Company  and  the  Phelps  Improvement  Co., 
sustain  the  same  raise.    Thence  to  deep  water  there  are  no  changes. 

The  succeding  tiers  west  now  face  Ridley  or  Thirteenth  street,  Market 
street  running  into  the  Mission.  Commencing  at  block  292,  between 
Buchanan  and  Webster,  thence  north  to  Broadway,  there  are  no  changes. 
From  Broadway  north  to  deep  water  there  is  a  raise  of  about  10  per  cent. 
The  two  most  northerly  blocks  included  in  this  tier  thus  raised,  lying  l>etween 
Tonquin  and  Lewis  streets,  are  always  under  water. 

The  next  tier,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore,  commencing  at  an 
irregular  shaped  lot  on  Ridley  or  Thirteenth  street,  sustains  no  change  up  to 
Broadway,  thence  taking  in  the  whole  block  to  Yallejo  street,  the  increase  is 
about  20  per  cent.  Continuing  north,  in  some  instances  it  is  doubled  over 
former  valuations,  to  deep  water.     The  next  tier  between  Fillmore  and 
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Steiner,  commences  at  block  374,  on  Thirteenth  street.  Up  to  Broadway 
there  is  no  change,  thence  north  there  are  decreases  and  increases  up  to 
Green,  thence  to  the  bay  there  is  a  general  increase. 

The  next  tier  between  Steiner  'and  Pierce  fronting  a  hospital  block, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  city  until  it  got  into  the  Legislature,  com- 
mences on  Waller  street,  thence  to  Broadway  valuations  are  increased  about 
25  per  cent,  thence  to  Filbert  there  are  no  changes,  but  northward  to  the 
beach  they  approach  a  50  per  cent  increase.  These  increases  now  being 
noticed  in  the  North  Beach  system  extending  to  deep  water  are  influenced 
by  the  contemplated  Fair  improvements  of  filling  in  and  grading  a  large 
area  in  crescent  form  from  Baker  on  the  west,  North  Point  street  on  the 
south,  the  Black  Point  Reservation  on  the  east  to  the  bay  beyond  even  the 
water  front  line. 

Commencing  again  on  Waller  street  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets, 
the  first  two  blocks  to  Page  street  are  raised  about  25  per  cent.  Con- 
tinuing north  to  the  south  side  side  of  Green  street  there  is  a  raise  of  about 
20  per  cent.  Skipping  the  north  side  of  Union  street  thence  to  the  bay, 
another  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  is  made. 

Commencing  again  at  Ridley  at  block  441  between  Scott  and  Devisa- 
dero,  an  increase  in  assessments  begins  on  the  south  line  of  Golden  Gate 
avenue,  thence  north  along  Devisadero,  Scott  and  Turk  streets,  the  raise 
varies  from  15  to  20  per  cent  to  the  south  line  of  Bush,  where  it  is  increased 
10  per  cent,  along  Devisadero  to  Pine  about  5  per  cent,  from  Pine  to  Cali- 
fornia 10  per  cent.  Between  Sacramento  and  Clay  on  Devisadero  there  is 
another  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.  On  both  sides  of  Broadway  there  is 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  which  continues  north  to  deep  water. 

The  next  western  tier  lies  between  Devisadero  and  Broderick  streets. 
The  south  end  of  this  faces  Ridley  and  a  hill  known  as  Buena  Vista  Park. 
The  escarpment  around  its  base  especially  on  the  southwest  side  and  Clar- 
endon Heights  as  well  as  Ashbury  Park  are  advancing  in  price  and  increas- 
ing in  taxable  value.  From  Ridley  up  to  Hayes  on  this  tier,  on  Devisadero 
up  to  Golden  Gate  avenue,  and  on  the  south  side  thereof  the  increased 
assessment  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Then  from  the  north  side  of  Eddy 
along  Devisadero  and  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Ellis  street,  the  western 
part  of  Devisadero  and  between  Ellis  and  O'Farrell  streets  to  the  south  side 
of  Bush  the  raises  vary  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  From  Green  to  the  bay  the 
raise  is  about  25  per  cent. 

The  next  tier  between  Broderick  and  Baker  streets  sustains  raises  along 
Baker,  McAllister,  Golden  Gate  avenue  and  the  small  lots  bordering 
Calvary  Cemetery,  equal  to  10  per  cent.  Thence  on  all  sides  of  the  succeed- 
ing northern  blocks  up  to  the  south  side  of  Sacramento,  the  same  raise  is 
made,  except  the  block  between  Geary  and  Post.  From  Lombard  north  to 
the  bay,  the  usual  local  increases  are  made  for  the  reasons  heretofore  men- 
tioned. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  commences  on  Haight  street  with  No.  598 
between  Baker  and  Lyon.  There  is  no  increase  in  these  residence  holdings 
until  McAllister  is  reached.  Starting  thence  northerly  with  a  raise  of  about 
15  per  cent,  the  north  side  of  Golden  Gate  avenue  has  25  per  cent  and  the 
Lyon  street  side  of  that  block  to  the  south  side  of  Calvary  Cemetery  about 
45  per  cent.  Thence  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  street  about  20  per  cent. 
From  Clay  to  Washington  it  is  about  10  per  cent. 
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The  intervening  blocks  are  not  changed,  but  from  the  north  side  of 
Union  there  are  occasional  increases  to  the  bay. 

The  next  tier  runs  between  Lyon  and  Lott  streets;  there  are  no  changes 
from  McAllister  street  to  Golden  Gate  avenue.  On  both  sides  of  this  avenue, 
as  in  the  blocks  adjacent  around  to  Turk,  the  assessment  is  raised.  After 
crossing  Calvary  Cemetery  the  line  of  Lott  street  is  now  continued  as  Cen- 
tral avenue,  thence  to  the  Presidio  there  are  no  changes. 

On  the  next  tier,  commencing  at  Waller  street,  again  on  the  south  be- 
tween Lott  street  and  Masonic  avenue  there  are  no  changes.  Crossing  both 
the  Calvary  and  Laurel  Hill  Cemeteries,  between  Central  avenue  and 
Walnut  street,  and  between  California  and  Sacramento  streets  there  is  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent.  Prom  the  last  mentioned  tier  of  lots  westward  to 
ist  avenue,  which  is  the  eastern  line  of  the  new  Richmond  District  occa- 
sional increases  are  equal  to  10  per  cent.  South  of  the  cemeteries  and 
bordering  on  the  entrance  to  Golden  Gate  Park  there  are  very  few  changes. 

The  foregoing  comprises  a  brief  examination  of  the  "Western  Addition." 
The  assessed  valuations,  with  few  exceptions  seem  to  be  based  upon  con- 
servatism and  fair  judgment. 

THE  MISSION. 

The  next  important  residence  and  semi-commercial  subdivision  of  the 
city  and  the  seat  of  its  earliest  inception,  is  a  very  irregular  shaped  plat 
situated  in  its  geographical  center.  It  reminds  one  of  the  old  Pons 
Assinontm  viewed  through  a  kaleidescope.  ' 

Commencing  at  the  junction  of  9th  street,  it  runs  westerly  on  Market 
to  Ridley  or  13th  street,  thence  westerly  along  Ridley  to  about  Castro  street; 
thence  south  to  22d  street,  thence  east  to  the  junction  of  Valencia  and  the 
old  San  Jose  road,  thence  southerly  on  the  said  road  to  the  Precita  Valley 
lands,  thence  easterly  to  Potrero  avenue,  thence  north  to  Napa  street, 
thence  west  to  Harrison  street,  thence  north  to  the  junction  of  13th 
street,  thence  east  along  Channel  street  to  the  junction  with  9th,  thence 
northwesterly  along  9th  street  to  the  place  of  l>eginning. 

From  9th  along  Valencia  and  corresponding  blocks  southward  there  are 
no  changes  until  14th  street  is  reached.  On  the  south  side  of  14th  street, 
between  Howard  and  Folsom  there  is  an  increase  commenced  in  assessed 
valuations  along  this  block  of  about  10  per  cent,  except  one  irregular  shaped 
lot,  No.  39,  owned  by  Leon  Levy,  which  is  reduced  from  $1,620  to  $1,530. 
On  Market  street,  where  the  Cable  Co's  power  house  stands  there  is  no 
change,  but  around  all  the  sides  of  the  succeeding  blocks  southward,  known 
as  block  No.  21,  including  Hermann,  West  Mission,  Ridley  and  Stevenson 
streets  values  are  raised  about  10  per  cent;  this  is  at  the  junction  of  Valencia. 
Between  13th  and  14th  streets  the  reductions  on  Valencia  are  about  iopercent. 
On  the  north  side  of  Mission  there  are  increases  of  about  15  per  cent  and 
reductions  on  the  balance  of  the  block  up  to  14th  street  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks,  between  14th  and  15th  streets,  on  Valencia,  the 
same  reductions  are  made,  while  on  Minna,  Natoma  and  Mission  streets 
there  is  an  increase  in  valuations  continuing  down  to  Folsom  street. 

Between  15th  and  16th  streets  Valencia  street  sustains  the  same  reduc- 
tion, or  about  12  per  cent.  Varying  increases  are  now  observed  on  16th  to 
Mission  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  on  Julian  about  10  per  cent,  continuing 
south,  including  Capp  and  Howard,  to  the  north  side  of  Shotwell,  an  in- 
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crease  in  valuation  is  made  of  about  10  per  cent.  That  large  lot  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Mission  and  16th  streets,  occupied  as  a  market,  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  increase  in  this  locaiity.  The  next  tier  of  blocks  between  16th 
and  17th  streets  is  decreased  in  assessed  value  on  Valencia  street  by  about 
10  per  cent.  Down  17th  street  it  is  increased  about  20  per  cent.  In  Rondel 
Place  about  10  per  cent.  On  Hoff  avenue,  Mission  and  Capp  to  north  side 
of  Howard  and  including  the  16th  street  side  of  this  tier  of  blocks  there  are 
similar  increases  in  assessed  valuations  of  about  10  per  cent.  On  the  next 
tier,  facing  Valencia,  between  17th  and  18th  streets,  the  decrease  on 
Valencia  is  about  20  per  cent,  while  all  the  succeeding  blocks  on  all  sides, 
and  small  streets  to  Folsom,  the  increase  is  about  20  percent.  On  the  south 
side  of  18th  street  below  Howard  and  along  Folsom  there  is  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent. 

Between  icSth  and  19th  streets  the  Valencia  frontage  is  decreased  10  per 
cent,  while  down  both  18th  and  19th  streets,  including  Mission  street,  the 
increase  is  about  20  per  cent.  Lexington  street  and  San  Carlos  avenue  sus- 
tain an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Continuing  south  on  the  south  side  of  Mission  and  Capp  streets  and 
north  side  of  Howard  street  the  increase  is  about  30  per  cent.  Down  to  the 
north  side  of  Howard  street  on  19th  street,  and  on  18th  street,  between  Capp 
and  Howard,  the  increase  is  about  20  per  cent.  On  the  northwest  corner  of 
18th  and  Capp  streets  lot  16  owned  by  M.  Fitzgerald  is  untouched,  thence  to 
the  New  Potrero  there  are  no  changes. 

Between  19th  and  20th  streets,  Valencia  street  front  is  again  reduced  in 
taxable  valuation  20  per  cent,  thence  down  to  Howard  street,  including 
Lexington,  San  Carlos,  Mission  and  Capp  streets,  there  is  an  increase  all 
around  of  about  20  per  cent.    South  to  Harrison  there  is  no  change. 

Between  20th  and  21st  streets  the  Valencia  street  frontage  is  decreased 
about  10  per  cent,  while  adjacent  property  down  to  the  north  side  of  How- 
ard street  is  increased  20  per  cent 

Between  21st  and  22d  streets  the  same  reduction  is  made  on  Valencia 
street,  while  a  20  per  cent  increase  is  made  southward  on  the  first  mentioned 
streets  and  about  10  per  cent  increase  on  Bartlett  and  Mission.  Another  in- 
crease from  10  to  20  per  cent  is  made  to  Howard,  thence  southward  nothing. 

From  22d  to  23d  streets  the  same  rule  of  reduction  on  Valencia  and 
increase  on  the  succeeding  streets  south  to  Precita  Valley  is  observed  with 
unchanging  fidelity. 

NORTH  SIDE  OF  VALENCIA. 

Going  back  to  its  junction  with  Market  street  the  reductions  are  about 
the  same  as  those  noticed  on  the  south  side.  An  increase  westerly  on  14th 
street  is  made.    Market  street  now  runs  north  and  south. 

The  next  tier  of  blocks  between  14th  and  15th  streets,  the  Valencia 
street  frontage  sustains  no  reduction,  but  that  property  between  Dolores  and 
Church,  including  Landers  street,  is  raised  10  per  cent. 

Between  15th  and  16th  streets  the  reductions  on  Valencia  street  are 
about  the  same  as  on  adjoining  blocks.  On  15th  and  16th  streets  west  to 
Dolores  including  Albion  street  there  is  a  raise  of  10  per  cent,  thence  west 
to  Castro  there  is  no  change. 

Between  16th  and  17th  streets  the  same  reduction  on  Valencia,  but  on 
the  east  side  of  Dolores  continuing  down  17th  street  there  is  a  further  raise 
of  about  20  per  cent. 
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Between  17th  and  18th  streets  there  is  the  same  decrease  on  Valencia 
and  an  increase  on  all  sides  of  intervening  blocks  west  to  Church  street  of  10 
per  cent.  Thence  continuing  south  to  22d  street,  which  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Mission  subdivision  in  this  locality,  the  same  changes  are  maintained. 

It  will  lie  noticed  that  all  along  Valencia  from  Market  to  its  most  south- 
erly point,  has  been  reduced  about  10  per  cent  in  assessed  valuation,  while 
adjoining  property  on  the  east  and  west  sides  have  been  increased  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  and  in  one  locality  to  30  per  cent. 

This  is  accounted  for  in  the  Assessor's  office  substantially  because 
Valencia  street  has  always  been  too  high  and  the  other  streets  too  low,  sup- 
ported by  the  additional  claim  that  those  adjacent  streets  have  taken  a 
large  portion  of  the  rent-producing  forces  from  Valencia  street.  A  casual 
personal  inspection  seems  to  practically  confirm  the  assertion  thus  made,  and 
the  noticeable  changes  are  possibly  based  upon  reasonably  accurate 
premises. 

The  grand  total  of  increases  is  much  larger  than  the  decreases,  and  will 
probably  augment  the  treasury  receipts  from  that  territory  a  little,  about 
one-half  over  what  has  been  paid  heretofore,  if  such  chai.ges  are  confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  Equalization. 

THE   RICHMOND  DISTRICT. 

This  promising  territory  in  the  near  future  extends  from  the  Western 
Addition  to  the  ocean,  between  the  Park  and  the  bay.  It  includes  the 
Golden  Gate  Race  Course,  Agricultural  Park  and  an  idle,  unoccupied 
cemetery. 

The  southeasterly  portion,  bordering  on  the  Park  and  extending  back 
several  blocks,  on  some  localities  it  is  being  gradually  improved.  The  old 
California  street  line  crosses  its  northerly  boundary,  and  the  new  Sutro 
electric  lipe  meanders  through  its  center.  In  this  district  an  increase  in 
assessed  valuation  is  noticed  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  About  midway  between 
the  Western  Addition  and  the  Cliff  House,  the  citizens  of  that  district  laid 
out,  graded  and  extended  24th  avenue  from  the  Park  to  the  Presidio  and  it 
was  accepted  by  the  city,  so  called. 

Through  carelessness,  neglect  or  worse,  no  effort  has  been  or  is  being 
made  by  the  aforesaid  city,  so  called,  to  even  keep  that  beautiful  prospec- 
tive thoroughfare  in  passable  order. 

The  public  -  spirited  citizens  of  the  Richmond  District  therefore  are 
indignant,  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  exceedingly  discouraging  to  them  as  well 
as  to  seekers  of  after  homes  in  outside  lands.  They  certainly  do  not  like  to 
have  their  taxes  increased  and  their  property  decreased.  They  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  upon  this  subject  at  the  ballot 
box,  which  can  onlv  be  done  effectively  outside  of  old  party  lines. 


SOUTHSIDE. 

Consists  of  that  large  strip  of  unimproved  land  lying  south  of  the  Park, 
extending  south  to  the  "  Laguna  de  la  Merced  "  ranch,  facing  the  ocean  and 
running  back  to  the  San  Miguel  ranch. 

It  is  all  laid  out  in  blocks,  streets  and  squares  on  paper  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  section  facing  the  Park  there  are  no  new  improve- 
ments.   There  is,  however,  a  varying  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  on 
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the  assessed  valuation  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97.  Joint  action  between 
the  large  owners  and  the  city  in  grading,  and  what  is  more  important,  pro- 
tecting the  grades  when  established  from  the  adjacent  shifting  sands,  will 
eventually  bring  the  entire  section  into  actual  settlement  for  residence  and 
local  retail  business  properties. 

HORNER'S  ADDITION. 

This  is  a  subdivision  located  southwesterly  from  the  Mission,  running 
to  the  San  Mateo  county  line.  It  is  hilly  in  many  sections,  but  elec- 
tric roads  are  now  contributing  largely  to  its  improvement  and  assessments 
are  therefore  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

LAGUNA  DE  LA  MERCED. 

This  extensive  territory  extending  south  from  "  Southside  "  to  the  San 
Mateo  county  line  is  owned  by  the  Hibernia  Bank  and  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Co.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vegetable  farms.  The  lake  is  utilized 
by  the  Water  Co.,  the  land  area,  embracing  about  1400  acres,  is  assessed 
between  $300  and  $,400  per  acre,  which  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  low  con- 
sidering its  great  revenue  producing  power,  and  should  be  adjusted.  It 
includes  the  new  Ingleside  race  track. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  was  originally  laid  out  as  homesteads.  They  were  settled  upon  and 
distributed  about  twenty  years'  ago.  The  assessments  in  this  locality  are 
being  adjusted,  that  is  to  say,  increases  and  decreases  are  observed  where 
the  conditions  and  surroundings  seem  to  demand  it.  It  is  embraced  in  the 
subdivision  known  as  the  "  New  Potrero." 

It  lies  southeast  of  the  Mission  extending  to  the  bay.  Upon  it  are  situ- 
ted  Spreckels'  Sugar  Refinery,  the  Rolling  Mills,  the  Union  Iron  Works,  the 
slaughter  houses  and  some  portions  of  the  Gas  Works.  A  system  of  grading 
once  inaugurated  in  this  locality  was  abandoned  before  the  work  was  half 
finished  and  leaves  that  section  as  a  whole  worse  off  than  before  it  was 
commenced. 

A  new  line  of  street  cars  is  now  running  there,  but  this  locality  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  according  to  present  times. 

The  remainder  of  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  this  city  and  county 
lie  along  the  southern  border  and  are  mostly  covered  by  gift  map  and  home- 
stead schemes  of  undetermined  reputation,  and  lands  assessed  in  acres, 
unavailable  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  of  it  would  occupy  no  considerable  mone- 
tary space  in  the  city  treasury  in  the  item  of  taxes. 

To  compare  the  relative  front  foot  values  on  every  block  or  any  consid- 
erable number  would  extend  this  inquiry  into  another  year.  Wherever  I 
have  made  comparisons,  however,  I  have  discovered  no  noticeable  favoritism 
or  inequalities  more  than  is  likely  to  exist  in  a  city  of  this  size.  Should  any 
exist  they  can  readily  be  remedied  by  applying  to  the  Assessor. 

COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  following  official  figures  will  show  the  relative  assessed  valuations 
made  by  this  office  for  a  period  of  ten  years: 
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Year.  on  Real  Est.  and  Imp.  On  Personal  Property  Rate. 

1885-  86  fi7i.4i6.426  OO  $56,192,92200  I.59-29  IOO 

1886-  87  175.409. '45  00  54,741,86400  1.57-10,100 

1887-  88  191,618,454  00  60,127,657  00  1. 75-58/100 

1888-  89  211,467,987  00  61,921,629  00  1. 57-10  IOO 
1S89-90  241,119.410  00  64,920,995  00  1-72-  2/10 

1890-  91  235,361,768  00  66,oS2,372  00  1.61 

1891-  92  244,515,331  00  67,050,748  00  1.47-  6/10 

1892-  93  277,340,008  00  68,884,698  00  1.43-  4/10 

1893-  94  276,457,420  00  66, 186,759  09  1.60-  6/10 

1894-  95  261,808,995  °o  63.299.903  00  1.49-  3/10 
1S95-96  265,018,605  00  62,786,542  00  2.25 

Within  that  period  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  increased  the  valua- 
tion on  local  assessments  in  this  city  as  follows: 

Year.  Real  Estate.  Personal  Property  Increases. 

1885-86        $192,843,592  OO  $61,482,367  OO  $27,716,611  OO 

1891-  92        317,869,930  00  81,956,147  00  88,258,998  OO 

1892-  93        332,808,010  00  79,239,002  00  65,822,370  00 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  during  those  vears  the 
assessed  valuations  in  realty  were  reasonably  firm  and  on  three  occasions 
increased  by  the  State  Board  of  Kqualization.  The  "Panic"  of '93  inaugurated 
an  era  of  general  destruction  from  which  personal  property  valuations  are 
still  being  depressed. 

FIXINC.  THE   RATE  OF  TAXATION. 

This  duty  belongs  to  the  Board  of  _  Supervisors  exclusively.  It 
ol>structs  and  complicates  the  duties  of  the  Assessor  and  invites  evasion  by 
the  taxpayer  if  injudiciously  raised. 

$2.25  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation  at  the  time  when 
money  is  scarce,  rents  low,  except  in  particular  localities,  houses  idle  outside 
of  those  localities,  timid  capital  idly  centralized  in  banks  available  only  on 
gold-leaf  security,  business  of  all  kinds  prostrate  and  overdone  and  men  and 
women  by  the  hundreds  earnestly  seeking  employment,  might  be  character- 
ized by  profound  scientists  as  rudimentary  development,  but  the  enraged 
taxpayer  regards  it  as  bungling  devilment. 

Even  if  times  were  good,  such  an  unprecedented  rate  would  be  enter- 
tained unfavorably.  When  taxes  are  high  that  irresistible  desire  to  avoid 
or  evade  payment  is  stimulated  to  an  abnormal  degree.  Few  taxpayers  will 
freely  give  a  correct  list  of  their  possessions  to  the  Assessor,  when  they 
know  that  they  are  going  to  be  robbed  by  the  Tax  Collector. 

When  taxes  are  low,  that  desire  to  avoid  payment  is  shorn  of  its  most 
objectionable  feature,  fair  statements  are  more  freely  furnished  the  Assessor 
by  small  and  large  taxpayers  alike;  prompt  payments  result  therefrom  be- 
cause they  aie  not  burdensome;  smaller  delinquent  lists  follow  and  more 
money  ultimately  flows  into  the  city  treasury. 

Small  taxpayers  by  the  very  nature  of  their  holdings,  always  have  paid 
and  probably  always  will  pay  the  larger  proportionate  tax,  but  a  low  rate  of 
taxation  offers  less  inducement  for  wealth,  aggregated  wealth  and  monopoly 
to  profit  by  evasion,  consequently  it  would  tend  to  minimize  those  lament- 
able inequalities. 

The  gradual  but  continued  developments  of  the  city  will  increase  its  tax- 
producing  capacity  and  supply  ample  funds  to  meet  the  necessarily  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  city  government,  provided  however,  the  municipal 
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power  controlling  those  funds  is  prudently  calling  for  and  w  isely  distributing 
them — not  otherwise.  Two  woeful  afflictions  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this 
city  oflate  years,  namely:  the  "Crisis"  of  '93  and  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors 
of  '94;  when  examining  matters  relating  to  the  one  I  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  by  far  the  saddest  disaster  until  coming 
into  contact  with  the  other.  .They  differ  only  in  capacity  for  harm. 

NOTE.  —  For  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  the  assessment  on  real  estate  and 
improvements  is  not  yet  completed  and  the  rate  of  taxation  not  yet  fixed. 
It  ought  never  to  exceed  $1.50. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  in  1893,  and  its  attendant  hardship  on 
commerce  and  trade  affected  the  local  value  of  real  property  as  well  as 
everything  else  in  California  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  We  are  now  recover- 
ing slowlv  but  permanently  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  eventful  and 
unmerited  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  unnecessary  disturbance  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver,  that  international  complication  which  for  many  known  and  more 
unknown  reasons  seems  to  occur  regularly  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
commonly  called  a  "  Crisis,"  was  due  about  that  period  and  arrived 
promptly  on  time. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  depart  from  the  specific  object  of 
our  investigation  in  order  to  call  brief  attention  to  a  matter  which  I  think 
intimately  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  which  is  not  generally 
understood,  or,  if  understood,  scantily  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
California. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  at  this  time 
organized  a  "  Traffic  Association,"  and,  co-operating  with  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Co.,  established  a  line  of  steamships  to  Panama,  thence  to  New  York 
by  the  Panama  Co's  boats. 

The  association  levied  and  collected  from  themselves  $300,000  cash  to  sup- 
port the  new  line.  This  sum,  with  the  monthly  earnings  of  their  boats  sus- 
tained its  opposition  to  the  old  railroad-steamship  combination  for  14 
months.  As  one  incident  during  that  period,  in  the  month  of  October,  1893, 
the  amount  of  savings  to  California  shippers  on  ten  articles  alone  reached 
the  sum  of  $528,000.  During  the  whole  14  months  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  savings  must  have  aggregated  between  five  and  six  millions  of 
dollars.  This  was  during  the  "Crisis,"  when  prices  fell  so  low  that  the 
goods  thus  carried  by  them  would  have  been  insufficient  to  pay  freight 
money  under  the  old  rates,  consequently  they  would  have  spoiled  on  our 
hands,  else  gotten  rid  of  at  a  great  loss.  As  it  was,  however,  our  products  of 
that  year  were  transported  and  sold  in  the  East  at  fair  profits,  thus  saving 
California  from  realizing  half  the  hardships  of  that  unfortunate  period  which 
was  so  keenly  felt  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  should  be 
further  borne  in  mind  by  all  Californians  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego  that 
this  great  act  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  was  done  at  a  time  when  a  few 
only  dared  to  defy  the  railroad  company,  and  the  money  was  contributed  by 
them  when  their  own  warehouses,  cellars  and  shelves  were  loaded  down 
with  goods  of  all  kinds  upon  which  they  had  already  paid  "All  the  traffic 
will  bear"  freight  rates. 

This  bold  step  imparted  revivifying  influences  to  the  value  of  real  estate, 
otherwise  prices  would  have  fallen  to  a  level  from  which  we  could  not 
expect  to  recover  in  this  generation.    It  tided  us  over  the  "  Crisis"  in  good 
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shape,  and  the  late  purchases  of  realty  by  Mr.  Spreckels  and  the  Phelan 
Estate  on  Market  street  have  established  a  stability  and  permanency  to  our 
real  property  values  that  will  never  again  be  jeopardized  by  that  combi- 
nation. To  regain  our  lost  trade  we  must  patiently  await  the  early  contem- 
plated eastern  extensions  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  and  the  completion  of  a  canal  either  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
or  Nicaragua. 

CITY  PROPERTY. 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  owns  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
occupied,  and  a  goodly  share  of  unproductive  real  property.  Once  it  had 
more,  and  unless  steps  are  taken  to  protect  it  from  the  rapacity  of  adven- 
turers and  courts,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  purchases  wrill  have  to  be 
made  at  fancy  prices  in  order  to  meet  the  municipal  necessities  of  an 
increasing  population.  A  few  instances  coming  to  my  attention  in  pursuing 
this  investigation  will  possibly  suggest  to  all  citizens  the  force  of  the  fore- 
going assertion. 

Lafayette  Park,  embracing  two  blocks  between  Gough,  Laguna,  Sacra- 
mento and  Washington  streets,  in  the  Western  Addition,  has  lately  been 
despoiled  of  a  center  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Clay  and  Octavia  streets 
through  a  final  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  one  S.  W. 
Holladay. 

The  hospital  blocks  before  referred  to,  located  between  Steiner,  Pierce, 
Waller  and  Ridley  streets,  were  "jumped"  at  an  early  day. 

There  never  was  a  shadow  of  legal  or  equitable  title  connected  with  it, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  the  Supreme  and  other  V.  S.  Courts  have  always 
held  that,  all  lands  lying  within  the  ascertained  bounds  of  a  Spanish  or 
Mexican  Grant  were  not  open  to  settlement  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  The  German  Savings  Bank  loaned  some  money  on  a  worthless 
title  and  a  California  Legislature  subsequently  passed  a  law  compromising 
the  controversy  by  giving  the  criminal  half  the  "swag"  he  was  trying  to 
get  away  with. 

In  those  railroad  holdings  heretofore  alluded  to  in  South  San  Francisco, 
sixty  acres  of  this  property,  including  the  streets,  alleys  and  two  public 
squares,  in  1S68,  were  illegally  granted  to  the  "Southern  Pacific  of  Ken- 
tucky "  for  their  depots  and  railroad  shops,  by  another  California  Legislature 
so  called.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  used  for  the  purpose  upon  which 
it  was  unjustly  obtained,  the  city  is  entitled  to  reclaim  those  lands.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  until  the  Civic  Federation 
secures  an  honest  and  earnest  city  government  to  co-operate  with  them,  or 
our  present  Attorney -General  will  attend  to  it. 

That  elliptic  shaped  piece  of  land  between  Mission  and  West  Mission 
streets,  extending  from  12th  to  13th  streets,  is  also  the  unquestioned  property 
of  the  city.  This  is  also  covered  with  "shanties"  and  "squatters,"  inter- 
mixed with  so  much  bewildering  similarity  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  Unless  something  is  done  within  the  Statutes  of  Limi- 
tation, the  Courts  will  decide  that  against  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  possession  and  unquestioned  ownership  to 
that  lot  on  the  corner  of  5th  and  Market  streets,  known  as  the  Lincoln 
School  lot,  unless  closely  watched,  a  corrupt  city  government  could  "bunco" 
the  city  out  of  its  title,  or  entangle  it  in  a  law-suit  for  another  legislative 
compromise. 
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In  block  "C,"  near  the  water  front,  between  that  and  Drumm  street, 
there  is  lot  No.  121  on  Sacramento  street  24.4  x  59.9.  It  is  claimed  by 
Joseph  Franks. 

In  block  "A,"  at  the  junction  of  Sacramento  and  Market  streets,  75 
feet  on  Sacramento  street  by  92.6  on  Market.  It  is  assessed  to  Mrs.  Pope 
and  child. 

In  block  61,  Capp  street,  Mission  subdivision,  38.9  by  137.6  in  depth. 
This  is  claimed  by  B.  R.  Keenan.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  another  lot 
38.9  by  137.6.  These  are  assessed  to  W.  &  T.  McCullough,  Mary  Lynch,  M. 
L.  Dawson  and  G.  F.  Fahrenkrug.  Independent  of  the  foregoing  lots  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  streets  and  alleys  now  occupied  and  closed  up,  viz: 

Between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets,  Locust  avenue,  Cedar  avenue  and 
Olive  avenue  are  all  closed  up  through  the  whole  block. 

Rose  avenue.  This  is  closed  137  feet  west  of  Buchanan  street.  It  is 
claimed  by  John  Nightingale  and  A.  W.  Scott. 

Laurel  avenue.  This  is  closed  50  ft.  west  from  Franklin  street.  It  is 
claimed  by  Adolph  Schwerin  and  B.  Lewis,  also  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore  the  entire  avenue  is  closed  up. 

There  are  four  alleys  in  the  block  bounded  by  3d  and  4th  and  King  and 
Berry  streets,  all  closed  and  claimed  by  Wm.  Giselman,  Jr.  Essex  Place  is 
closed  between  2d  and  Essex  streets;  claimed  by  D.  B.  Hinckley. 

Pratt  street,  between  7th  and  Sth  streets  and  Townseud  and  Brannan 
streets  is  closed.    It  is  claimed  by  the  Golden  Gate  Chemical  Works. 

Decatur  street  is  also  closed;  claimed  by  I.  P.  Treadwell. 

Dexter  street,  between  Howard,  Folsom,  Spear  and  Main  is  also  closed. 
This  is  assessed  to  L.  Loupe;  and  these  are  not  all. 

Incidentally  I  am  constrained  to  call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  through  the  Civic  Federation  to  that  governmental  enormitv 
known  as  the  Presidio  Reservation.  If  it  is  necessary  to  law  and  order  that  a 
military  establishment  be  maintained  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Black  Point 
Reservation  is  too  small  for  their  accommodation ,  then  let  Black  Point  be  occu- 
pied for  headquarters  and  depots,  and  the  barracks  removed  from  the  Presidio 
to  Angel  Island  or  some  near  point  in  San  Mateo  county.  There  are  1500 
idle  unproductive  acres  encumbering  the  north  water  front  and  the  residence 
portion  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  which  upon  a  proper  representa- 
tion to  Congress  would  cheerfully  be  ceded  to  the  city.  It  is  not  now  and 
never  can  be  either  direct  or  remote,  of  any  conceivable  value  to  the  material 
or  military  betterment  of  the  general  government.  That  portion  not  needed 
for  harbor  defense  along  the  water  front  once  dedicated  to  the  city,  1st  avenue 
could  be  extended  to  the  bay  and  the  Richmond  and  Western  Addition  dis- 
tricts enlarged  by  transfer  to  each  respectively  the  lands  bordering  them  on 
the  north. 

That  large  inviting  territory  divided  up  into  blocks,  streets  and  squares 
with  improvements  thereon  would  largely  benefit  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  city  and  thus  contribute  liberally  towards  reducing  municipal  expenses 
by  a  slight  increase  in  the  present  cost.  Either  that  or  the  cemeteries  must 
go.  There  is  an  undefinable  sentiment  existing  that  the  cemeteries  ought 
to  stay. 

REALTY  TAXPAYERS. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  attach  the  names  of  some  of  our  largest 
taxpavers  on  real  estate. 
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Pacific  Improvement  Co. ..$29,753  60  A.  C.  Whitcomb, Estate  of.$  8,404  92 

Fair  Estate   58,32680  Win.  f  iiselman,  Trustee 

Sharon  Estate  Co   78,540  60          Hastings  Estate   15,070  78 

Luning  Estate  Co   12,240  14       I).  ().  Mills   24,393  °4 

Spring  Vallev  Water  Wks.  30,57000       Russ  Estate   10,645  88 

Blvthe  Estate   29,086  92       Boyd  &  Davis   >7,754  88 

A.  B.  McCreary   35,765  72       Hohart  Estate  Co   17,22s  20 

Phelan  Estate   23,098  28       Abby  M.  Parrott   50,578  66 

A.  Sutro   26,627  32       Cora  Jane  Flood   27,860  62 

A.  Borel   12.917  20       Alvinza  Hayward   4,834  16 

J.  K.  Prior   10,147  5°       A.  P.  Hotaling   20,820  78 

Levi  Strauss   7,215  78      Jno.  W.  Mackay   17,053  9,0 

Llovd  Tevis   4,700  42       M.  H.  De  Voung   16,647  80 

E.  J.  Baldwin   3,98620       Gibbs  Estate   5,916  38 

John  Van  liergen   '0,951  96       Mark  Sheldon   6,252  30 

Jas.  L.  Flood   8,586  70      Jas.  A.  Donohoe   13,255  56 

There  are  many  others  who  pay  equal  less  amounts,  but  the  foregoing 
embraces  all  the  larger  ones.  Claus  Spreckels'  large  purchases  and  valuable 
improvements  erected  and  in  process  of  erection  will  place  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  assessment  roll  for  1896-97. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
This  poor  second  source  of  supply  to  the  city  treasury  is  surrounded  by 
abuses  in  every  conceivable  form  known  to  the  versatility  of  the  human 

intellect. 

The  average  citizen  with  ordinary  judgment  can  approximately  estimate 
the  past,  present  and  prospective  future  of  real  estate  in  any  locality  by 
examining  its  surroundings,  but  with  money,  goods  in  stock,  valuable 
securities  and  many  other  forms  of  portable  wealth,  aided  by  the  general 
inclination  to  evade  taxation,  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  Assessor  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  estimate  of  concealed  holdings.  The  unfair  and  dishonest 
methods  which  have  usually  characterized  the  system  of  municipal  officers 
in  this  city  during  years  passed,  may  be  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for 
many  of  the  evasions  prevalent  to-day.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  late 
Michael  Reese  was  accustomed  to  covertly  ship  his  cash  on  hand  to  San  Mateo 
county  during  the  assessing  season,  that  short  distance  lending  economy  in 
expense  to  the  innocent  transaction.  Another  popular  method  for  evading 
the  payment  of  tax  on  personal  property,  consists  in  depositing  money  in 
the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury  taking  a  receipt  therefore,  then  returning  it  to  local 
banks  at  the  expiration  of  the  assessment  season.  Application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  names  of  those  moral  delinquents  and  the 
amount  of  their  deposits,  has  been  unsuccessful,  that  official  having  resorted 
to  the  convenient  but  puerile  subterfuge  that  the  rules  of  the  Treasury 
Department  will  not  permit  such  information  to  be  given  out.  The  result 
of  that  refusal  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  practically  makes  the 
general  government  a  common  "  fence  "  for  the  concealment  of  fraud  on  the 
people  of  San  Francisco.  A  philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  however, 
should  subdue  any  natural  feeling  of  resentment  when  we  reflect  what  a  dire 
affliction  the  administration  itself  is  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
Self-protection  from  fraud  and  plunder  by  political  and  other  parasites  may 
have  reconciled  many  in  their  resort  to  perjury  when  presenting  statements 
heretofore  to  the  Assessor's  office,  but  that  perilous  period  is  about  closed. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  at  the  assessment  season  of  the  year,  either 
from  convenience  or  purpose,  or  both,  the  large  wholesale  houses  are  carrying 
their  smallest  stocks. 
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Careful  examination  of  one  of  the  "statements"  almost  irresistibly  eon- 
verts  one  to  the  "  single  tax  "  theory,  or  in  fact  any  theory  except  that  in 
present  use.  Any  method  in  short  which  shall  tend  in  its  operation  to  levy 
and  collect  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  city  government  from  definite  and 
determined  sources,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  cause  for  so  mauv 
flagrant  violations  of  personal  integrity  unquestionably  would  be  a  public 
benefaction. 

Especially  are  these  flagrancies  noticeable  in  the  larger  corporations, 
which  seem  to  add  arrogance  to  their  evasions  in  geometrical  ratio  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  dishonesty.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
associated  corporate  and  money  powers  of  this  city  perfer  to  engage  indi- 
rectly in  political  conventions,  contribute  to  party  elections,  then  pay 
annual  tribute  to  some  political  nondescript  known  as  a  "boss"  to  protect 
them  in  their  crime  rather  than  pay  a  less  sum  directly  to  the  treasurv  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  for  the  support  of  the  city  government?  How  could  a 
deputy  assessor  successfuly  insist  upon  making  a  thorough  examination  of 
personal  property,  or  reject  a  false  statement  anil  assess  arbitrarily  as  he  has 
the  right  to  do  where  fraud  or  evasion  is  manifest,  when  complaint  hereto- 
fore from  a  friend  of  the  "  ring  "  to  the  political  "  boss  "  would  cost  him  the 
place  that  he  may  have  been  compelled  to  stuff  ballot  boxes,  falsify  returns 
or  do  some  other  criminal  act  in  order  to  get  it  ? 

With  a  rate  of  $ 2. 25  on  the  hundred  dollars,  what  bank  is  going  to  hold 
its  idle  surplus  to  be  thus  taxed  when  it  can  be  shipped  out  of  the  State  and 
returned  safely  for  y2  per  cent,  thereby  saving  #1.75  on  the  hundred  dollars? 
The  money  would  not  earn  the  amount  thus  saved  if  kept  here  and  loaned 
out.  The  shipping  receipt  might  be  a  taxable  asset  if  we  only  could  get  hold 
of  it — which  is  highly  improbable.  Another  convenient  method  is  to  rent  a 
safe  deposit  box. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  favorable  conditions  which  attach  to  the  aggregated  capital  repre- 
sented in  these  institutions  have  heretofore  escaped  contributing  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  local  government  under  section  5214  of  the 
V.  S.  Revised  Statutes. 

This  section  provides  a  small  revenue  for  the  national  treasurv  equal 
to  2  per  cent  per  year,  as  follows:  '/2  per  cent  payable  semi  annually  upon 
the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation;  'X  per  cent  semi-annuallv  on 
its  average  deposit  and  '4  of  one  percent  upon  its  average  capital  stock, 
beyond  the  amount  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds.  Local  taxation  heretofore  has 
simply  been  levied  on  the  furniture,  office  fixtures  and  real  estate,  if  any. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  unequivocallv  that  all 
taxation  shall  be  just  and  equal,  consequently  those  profitable  advantages 
which  the  national  banks  possessed  over  their  neighbors  in  a  similar  busi- 
ness, has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  animated  legal  controversies. 

Mr.  F.  Campbell,  the  Assessor  of  Stanislaus  County,  resolved  to  test  this 
question,  and  last  year  doubly  assessed  the  shares  of  the  Modesto  National 
Bank.  In  a  suit  to  prevent  the  Tax  Collector  from  collecting  that  amount, 
Superior  Judge  Minor  decided  against  the  bank.  In  that  decision  he  con- 
cludes in  the  following  words: 

"A  large  part  of  the  moneyed  capital  of  this  State  is  invested  in  shares  of 
stock  of  national  banks,  and  there  is  probably  no  mode  of  investment  so 
profitable.     The  property  of  all  other  corporations  and  individuals  bear. 
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their  burden  of  taxation.  The  Constitution  expressly  declares  that  stocks 
shall  be  taxed;  the  Act  of  Congress  permits  it.  The  revenue  laws  of  this  State 
were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  property  of  every  description,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  has  been  so  powerful 
for  evil  and  futile  for  good  as  to  overthrow  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
organic  law  and  at  the  same  time  defeat  the  object  it  started  out  to  accom- 
plish in  the  enactment  of  a  revenue  law;  namely,  the  imposition  of  the 
burden  of  the  State  Government  upon  all  property  alike.  In  my  opinion  the 
assessment  is  valid." 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  35  national  banks  in  this  State  the  case  will  be 
contested  vigorously. 

There  are  only  two  banks  of  this  character  in  San  Francisco,  namely; 
The  First  National  and  the  Crocker-Woolworth.  The  former,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,500,000  all  paid  up;  surplus,  $800,000;  deposits,  $2,789, 703,  and 
the  latter  with  a  capital  of  $1, 000, 000  all  paid  up;  surplus,  $510,160;  deposits, 
$2,589,282,  will  furnish  new  sources  of  supply  to  our  city  coffers,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  Assessor  Siebe  to  include  those  mentioned  banks  in  the  assess- 
ment rolls  of  this  year.  The  decision  of  Judge  Minor  is  justifiable  cause  for 
him  to  take  this  step.  It  is  presumed  that  Judge  Minor  carefully  studied  the 
conflicting  legal  questions  involved  in  that  suit.  The  entire  decision  is  not 
before  me.  The  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  decided  that  bank  stock  was 
not  assessable  on  the  broad  principle  of  double  taxation.  It  may  t>e  held 
that  the  stock  of  a  national  bank,  with  its  privileges  and  exemptions,  sub- 
stantially represents  those  property  valuations  which  are  taxable  in  all  other 
banking  institutions. 

Mr.  Berkey  of  Sacramento  Co.  this  year  is  following  the  course  of  his 
colleague  of  Stanislaus  by  arbitrarily  assessing  the  D.  O.  Mills  National 
Bank  of  that  city,  likewise  Assessor  Dalton  of  Alameda  as  well  as  the 
Assessor  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  . 

The  accommodating  habit  of  national  banks  and  the  Sub-Treasury  in 
periodically  receiving  the  surplus  funds  of  other  banks  and  individuals,  thus 
assisting  them  to  avoid  paying  their  taxes,  while  other  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  banking,  commerce  and  manufactures  are  approximately 
paying  theirs,  has  become  so  wanton  of  late  that  the  assessors  of  California 
have  been  forced  to  act.  To  postpone  it  longer  would  have  subjected  them 
to  unlimited  adverse  criticism.  In  the  East  they  have  not  enjoyed  such  unre- 
strained license  to  abuse  the  bountiful  privileges  conferred  by  their  national 
charters.  There  is  hardly  any  formula  by  which  we  may  accurately  estimate 
the  vast  sums  of  money  they  have  thus  indirectly  diverted  from  the  treasury 
of  this  city  alone,  without  referring  to  the  State. 

In  the  regular  transaction  of  business  it  is  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
receiving  teller  of  any  national  bank  to  inquire  of  depositors,  new  or  old, 
when  presenting  themselves  at  the  counter,  whether  that  particular  amount 
of  money  was  being  deposited  in  order  to  evade  taxation,  nor  would  he  get 
a  truthful  answer  to  such  an  idiotic  inquiry.  It  is  nevertheless  within  the 
mental  resources  of  the  average  cashier  to  determine  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty the  real  intention  of  all  depositors,  not  customers  of  the  bank,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  the  dense  intellect  of  the  solid  president 
might  grasp  that  scheme. 

PRIVATE  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANKS. 

It  is  alleged  that  personal  property  in  this  form  also  fails  to  contribute 
its  full  share  toward  the  expense  of  maintaining  municipal  and  State  minis- 
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tration.  The  thrifty  hanker  is  as  keenly  alert  to  curtailing  his  expense 
account  as  any  other  citizen.  In  this  respect  he  does  not  seem  to  differ  ma- 
terially from  mankind  generally.  There  are  many  exemptions  and  rebates 
in  their  favor  through  the  provisions  of  State  enactments  and  Court  decisions 
which  we  all  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  upon  attaining  their  positions. 
They  are  too  conservative,  as  a  rule,  to  subject  themselves  to  loss  in  money 
or  reputation  through  resort  to  measures  not  in  strict  compliance  with  every 
unavoidable  legal  requirement.  There  is  likewise  no  possible  way  to  prevent 
them  from  evading  a  certain  amount  of  taxation,  and  every  assessor  in  the 
United  States  has  recognized  this  dilemma.  It  is  plainly  the  fault  of  the 
system  which  all  the  revenue  officers  in  Christendom  united  are  helpless  to 
correct.  San  Francisco  collections,  however,  from  these  sources  appear  to 
compare  favorably  with  other  commercial  centers  of  similar  conditions. 

Honest  men  in  the  levying  departments,  and  competent  as  well  as 
honest  men  to  disburse  the  same,  inspires  taxpayers  of  all  classes  to  fuller 
and  more  accurate  statements  of  their  personal  property,  but  who  in  this 
wide  world  would  feel  safe  in  confiding  the  disbursement  of  his  savings  into 
the  hands  of  the  "  Solid  Eight,"  after  contemplating  their  varied  reprisals 
during  the  past  year. 

SHIPPING. 

There  is  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  particularly  the  latter. 

The  low  prices  of  freight,  oppressive  port  charges,  the  strong  competition 
of  deep-water  steamship  companies  in  taking  small  cargoes  at  low  rates,  the 
increasing  age  of  vessels  now  in  use,  with  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  new  vessels,  are  among  the  principal  reasons  for  this  reduction. 
That  decline  in  business  observed  in  all  other  branches  is  correspondingly  felt  in 
commerce,  and  is  more  forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of 
vessels  laying  up  or  long  waiting  charter. 

The  total  valuation  of  assessments  on  this  class  of  personal  property  for 
the  fiscal  year  1895-96  was  in  round  numbers  $6, 750, 000,  a  reduction  of 
about  20  per  cent.  The  most  mendacious  instance  of  corporate  violation  of 
the  simplest  element  of  gratitude  finds  glaring  exposure  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  York."  That  purely  local  institution 
which  to-day  has  not  one  vessel  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  New  York,  with 
its  large  fleet  of  18  deep-water  steamships,  sailing  to  Panama,  Japan  and 
China  from  San  Francisco,  valued  by  themselves  at  $8,001,170.99,  and  net- 
ting to  its  non-resident  stockholders  far  more  profits  than  all  other  ocean 
carriers  on  the  Pacific  combined,  pays  the  beggarly  sum  of  $417.72  in  taxes 
to  this  city,  county  and  State,  whence  it  maintains  its  only  profitable 
office,  collects  its  enormous  tolls  (gross  earnings  for  1895  were  $4,087,872.38), 
and  enjoys  its  bountiful  franchise  and  protection. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  Oceanic  Line  to  Honolulu  and  Australia 
alone  pays  the  following  taxes  : 

On  their  office  fixtures,  fuel,  tugs,  franchise,  etc...$  517  50 
On  steamships   11.365  85 

Total  tax  paid  .$11,883  38 

One  instinctively  stands  aghast  at  this  revelation  and  asks,  Can  it 
be  true? 

It  is  certainly  within  the  resources  of  legislative  function  to  remedy  an 
evil  so  manifestly  unjust  and  objectional.    A  few  years  ago  Assessor  Siebe 
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proceeded  to  assess  the  Pacific  Mail  steamships  and  was  told  by  the  agent 
that  they  paid  their  taxes  in  New  York.  Upon  writing-  to  the  Assessor  of 
New  York  city,  he  was  informed  by  that  official  that  many  years  ago  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  law  exempting  them  from  taxation  for  a 
long  period  under  the  flimsy  pretext  of  encouraging  commerce. 

All  Californians  will  readily  recall  the  sand-lot  riot,  so  called,  when  the 
citizens'  protective  committee  in  large  numbers  went  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
dock  and  co-operated  with  the  police  in  restraining  the  mob  from  burning 
their  wharves  and  steamships.  But  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  citizens  and 
police  on  that  occasion,  the  loss  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  through  the 
late  "  Colima  "  massacre  would  be  an  insignificant  comparison — and  $417. 72 
per  year  is  what  they  pay  to  the  city  and  State  government. 

During  this  whole  investigation  no  instance  has  presented  itself  or  so 
much  attracted  my  attention  to  the  gross  injustice  practiced  as  this  one 
case.  No  matter  pending  before  the  Federation  requiring  attention  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  is  of  half  the  importance  as  this  to  every  tax- 
payer in  California. 

The  late  decision  of  the  I'.  S.  Supreme  Court,  declaring  franchises  liable 
to  taxation,  justifies  Assessor  Siebe  in  placing  this  company's  franchise  at 
not  less  than  $1,500,000. 

STRKKT  RAILWAYS. 

Following  are  the  assessed  valuations  for  the  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments owned  by  the  different  lines  operated  in  this  city  for  the  fiscal 
year  1895-96: 
Market  Street  Co. : 

Real  estate,  $598,090;  improvements,  $540,250.    Total,  $1,138,340. 

This  assessment  includes  their  late  absorbed  lines. 
Sutter  Street  Line : 

Real  estate,  $65,940;  improvements,  $93,900.    Total,  $159,840. 
California  Street  Cable: 

Real  estate,  $35,680;  improvements,  $55,900.    Total,  $91,580. 
Geary  Street  Line. 

Real  estate,  $22,430;  improvements,  $45,000.    Total,  $67,430. 
Presidio  and  Ferries  Co. : 

Real  estate,  $18,060;  improvements,  $31,500.    Total,  $49,560. 

The  Fillmore  Street  Line,  the  new  Sutro  Electric  Line,  the  Mission 
Street  extension  and  a  short  line  extending  to  South  San  Francisco,  will  1>e 
added  to  the  assessable  property  this  year. 

The  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Line,  commonly  known  as  the  Joost 
Road,  by  extending  into  two  counties,  is  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization. 

The  taxes  due  from  these  companies  for  the  fiscal  year  1895-6  were  as 
follows: 

Market  Street  system.. ..Real  estate  and  improvements  $24,842  95 

Personal  property   60,566  01 

Sutter  Street  Co  Real  estate  and  improvements          3,596  40 

Personal  property   6,930  00 

California  Street  Cable. .Real  estate  and  improvements          2,060  55 

Personal  property   5,535  31 

Geary  Street  Line  Real  estate  and  improvements          1,517  18 

Personal  property   6,178  50 

Presidio  and  Ferries  Real  estate  and  improvements          1,115  10 

Personal  property   2,437  31 

Grand  total  taxes  paid  $1 14,579  31 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1894-5,  the  Market  St.  Cable  Co.  were  assessed  on  the 
following,  exclusive  of  real  estate: 


Franchise  11,376,875 

Personal  property   641,425 

For  the  fiscal  year  1895-96: 

Franchise   $1,664,250 

Personal  property   1,027,572 


The  assessments  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  will  show  additional  increases 
by  new  lines  over  and  above  the  absorbed  lines. 

It  should  be  understood  that  any  excessive  assessment  would  be  resisted 
by  the  "  Kentucky  "  company,  and  the  city  has  only  6  chances  out  of  12  to 
win  any  suit  before  the  Superior  Courts  of  San  Francisco. 

When  we  contemplate  the  gains  realized  directly  and  indirectly  by  the 
persons  in  control  of  these  roads,  the  value  of  their  respective  stocks  on 
the  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ferry  and  Presidio  road,  the 
present  as  well  as  prospective  increase  in  value  of  their  holdings  and  fran- 
chises and  their  large  bonded  values,  it  seems  that  the  amount  they  pay  for 
taxes  into  the  city  treasury  as  compared  with  earnings  in  other  legitimate 
investments  of  equal  capital,  is  hardly  just  and  equitable. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  Committee  on 
Legal  Action  be  directed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  all  street  railroad  lines, 
their  franchises,  limitations  and  earnings,  and  ascertain  what  rights  and 
remedies  exist  in  the  city  to  equalize  and  realize  thereon.  Those  investiga- 
tions to  be  based  entirely  upon  the  actual  cost  of  building  those  roads,  their 
proper  improvements  and  maintenance,  and  not  upon  any  stock  or  bond 
issue  they  may  have  made  for  speculative  purposes. 

CHURCH  PROPERTIES. 
There  are  119  permanent  establishments  in  this  city  and  county,  valued 


with  improvements  as  follows: 

84  Protestant  ,  $1,194,410  00 

35  Catholic   1,291,330  00 

Total  assessed  valuation  $2,495,740  00 


Like  schoolhousesand  other  public  buildings  they  ornament  and  improve 
the  environment;  churches  especially  impart  a  healthful  moral  tone  to  their 
immediate  vicinage,  but  these  great  beneficent  factors  with  their  whole- 
some influences  felt  everywhere  do  not  seem  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment in  real  estate  values;  therefore,  they  are  not,  commercially  speaking, 
popular  with  the  average  property  owner.  This  source  of  revenue  yields  to 
the  city  this  year  $56,154.15  in  taxes. 

THE  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
There  is  but  one  company  of  this  kind  in  San  Francisco.    For  the  fiscal 


year  1896-97  they  are  assessed  on 

Real  Estate  ,  $121,990  00 

Wires  above  and  underground   50,100  00 


Total  real  property  $172,090  00 


For  the  last  fiscal  year  they  paid  on  personal  property  assessed  as 
follows: 
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Fixtures,  machinery,  boxes,  etc  $126,800  00 

Franchise   300,000  00 

$426, Soo  00 

Grand  Total  .'  $59S,S90  00 


Without  any  increase  on  the  personal  assessments  they  will  pay  a  tax 

of  f  i3-475-03  next  >'ear 

Considering  the  valuable  opportunities  possessed  by  their  franchise  it 
seems  as  though  this  small  sum  hardly  compensates  for  the  large  profits 
they  realize  on  so  small  a  capital. 

PERSONALTY  REVENUES. 

On  the  personal  property  roll  are  found  the  following  which  likewise 
includes  all  the  largest  payers.     There  are  many  others  paving  equal  taxes 


in  the  smaller  amounts. 

Alaska  Packers'  Association  (canning  factories)  $  4-559  79 

Anglo-California  Bank   9,292  50 

Baker  &  Hamilton   5.358  00 

Bank  of  California   25,650  00 

Claus  Spreckels   22,737  60 

Edison  Light  and  Power  Co   9.430  92 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co   4,503  3S 

Estate  of  Alex.  Montgomery   10.785  65 

Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society  (exclusive  of  mortgages    21,396  60 

Humboldt  Savings  and  Loan  Society  (exclusive  of  mortgages  1   1.072  46 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson   5.925  94 

London  and  San  Francisco  Bank   8,150  18 

M.  J.  McDonald   9,87125 

Murphy,  Grant  &  Co   JO.351  So 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co   11 .365  88 

Pacific  Telephone  Co   9.603  09 

Phelan  Estate   1,143  32 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union  1  exclusive  of  mortgages)    11,641  71 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co   32,736  S7 

Stanford  Estate    26,902  98 

Savings  and  Loan  Society  (exclusive  of  mortgages)   5.962  50 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co   55,668  69 

Levi  Strauss   8.775  oc 

German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  (exclusive  of  mortgages)   21,467  81 

Nevada  Bank   10,706  60 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co   11 .4S8  50 

Western  Sugar  Refinery   7.321  51 

Estate  of  Theresa  Fair   28,91 2  50 

Fair  Estate.-   10,101  35 

Chinese,  all  told   16,883  3» 


The  Chinese  own  about  five  pieces  of  local  real  estate  only,  of  no  con- 
siderable value. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  taken  $500,000  of  the  late 
government  loan,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  removes 
that  amount  from  local  taxation  next  year. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

The  legitimate  proportion  of  the  market  value  of  all  the  assessed  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  California,  exclusive  of  railroads,  is  easily  ascertained 
annually. 
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The  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  necessity 
by  the  people  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  interior,  in  order  to  neutralize  those 
gross  inequalities  of  assessment  then  being  shamelessly  perpetrated  in  this 
city  under  "boss"  rule  to  corporate  and  party  favorites.  During  a  series  of 
years  passed,  by  reducing  interior  assessments  and  raising  those  of  the  city, 
it  disproportionately  increased  city  assessments.  It  seems  to  be  the  princi- 
pal policy  of  this  office  now  to  neutralize  any  future  attempt  bythat'Board  to 
inflict  additional  hardships  in  that  direction.  For  example:  this  city  and 
county  pays  taxes  this  year  as  follows: 

On  real  estate  and  improvements  valued  at  $265,018,605  00 

On  personal  property  valued  at   62,786,542  00 

Total  $327,805,147  00 

The  balance  of  the  State  of  California,  outside  of  San  Francisco,  on  real 
estate  improvements  and  personal  property,  pays  taxes  on  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $761 ,888,887.00,  making  San  Francisco's  proportion  really  about  22 
per  cent.  Several  of  the  counties  were  reduced  by  that  Board  last  year,  so 
that  the  aggregate  valuations  in  the  entire  State  were  not  far  from  $750,000,- 
000  in  round  numbers,  without  having  the  exact  figures  before  me. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  city  and  county  are  paying  a  disproportion- 
ate tax  equal  to  about  33  per  cent,  or  11  per  cent  too  much. 

The  absolute  control  of  that  Board  by  the  defunct  railroad  company  has 
about  destroyed  its  intended  usefulness  and  the  sooner  abolished  the  better; 
provided  however,  that  the  people  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  once 
of  voting  for  men  at  district  and  municipal  elections,  regardless  of  party  ties 
in  national  and  State  affairs.  By  doing  this  at  the  next  election  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  reason  for  complaint. 

PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  "  inside  " 
of  a  political  office  of  any  kind,  unless  the  full  Cathode  ray  of  investigation 
be  turned  on  to  the  whole  structure. 

To  compare  it  to  the  so-called  "Street  Department"  would  be  cruel  and 
unjust  to  an  extraordinary  degree  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  institution 
has  been  conspicuous  only  for  impenitent  imbecility  tempered  by  defiant 
malfeasance.  It  faithfully  portrays  the  last  expiring  relic  of  the  Buckley- 
Rainey  brigandage  feebly  staggering  by  the  penitentiary  searching  for  the 
nearest  graveyard,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  rapid  conversion  into  more 
congenial  rottenness. 

Being  elected  to  municipal  office  and  subsequently  proving  to  be  a 
faithful  public  servant  involves  two  utterly  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable 
elements  according  to  the  political  methods  we  have  heretofore  been  sub- 
jected to.  None  but  a  few  needy  dependents  on  the  pay-roll  or  some  aged 
female  relative  would  care  to  have  it  generally  understood  that  they  secretly 
entertained  a  mental  illusion  to  the  contrary. 

Nothing  short  of  Divine  interposition  could  possibly  harmonize  the 
union  of  two  such  rebellious  factors,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  will  fail  to 
recall  a  single  instance  when  Omnipotent  grace  has  ever  been  known  to 
enter  into  San  Francisco  politics. 
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The  Assessor's  office  is  the  primary  source  from  whence  springs  all  the 
material  requirements  of  the  city.  Its  varied  ami  arduous  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities are  uninvitingly  directed  at  the  pockets  of  aggregated  capital  in 
different  form,  tax  shirkers  of  different  degree,  conscience  —  less  corpora- 
tions of  every  kind  and  people  generally  of  every  language  —  verv  few  of 
whom  are  cheerful  taxpayers. 

The  real  estate  department,  which  is  of  paramount  importance  on 
account  of  its  magnitude  as  well  as  endless  complexity  of  detail,  is 
especially  charged  with  burdensome  service.  The  irregular  topography 
alone  of  our  modern  Rome  presents  many  perplexities  to  a  conscientious 
officer.  The  necessary  grading  of  streets  in  manv  instances  both 
increases  and  destroys  the  market  value  of  adjacent  property.  As  time 
passes  cheaper  buildings  with  modern  improvements  and  superior  conveni- 
ences find  ready  occupancy  at  reduced  rentals  to  the  great  detriment  of  old- 
established  localities,  thus  reducing  former  valuations.  This  applies  to  the 
commercial  as  well  as  residence  property.  The  natural  grow  th  of  the  city, 
accompanied  by  street-car  facilities  extends  the  area  without  materially  in- 
creasing taxable  values.  Venturesome  improvements  create  local  "booms." 
The  removal  of  improvements  and  substitution  of  others  have  to  be  discov- 
ered and  adjusted.  In  short,  every  conceivable  adjunct  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  development  are  continually  appearing,  necessitating  equitable 
readjustment  year  after  year  with  tiresome  regularity.  All  these  duties 
seem  to  be  performed  with  rational  fidelity  and  tact,  and  subsequent  revi- 
sions by  the  Assessor  are  less  frequent  in  comparison  with  former  years. 

In  personal  property  there  seems  to  be  a  determination  by  Mr.  Siebe 
this  year  to  assess  this  class  ol  non-taxpayers  to  the  fullest  limit.  As  that 
duty  will  not  t>e  concluded  for  three  mouths  yet,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  the  increase  will  t>e  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Steam  railroads  are  assessed  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Equalization,  and  are 
not  connected  with  this  office,  except  for  local  real  and  personal  property. 

The  following  table  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  real  estate  work  in 


subdivisions: 

Name  of  District  No.  of  Blocks 

The  50-vara  section,  business  portion   7,6^7 

uio-vara  lots,  south  of  Market  street   5.802 

Western  Addition  12,683 

The  Mission   7.476 

New  Pot  re  ro   2.6S4 

Horner's  Addition   j.596 

The  Richmond  District   3,626 

Outside  lands  south  of  the  Park   5,621 

Homestead  schemes  39.236 

Outside  lands  in  blocks  and  acres   532 

Tide  laud  survey  lots   3.342 


Total  92.285 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  there  is  not  an  accurate  map  of  the 
Citv  and  County  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Assessor's  office. 

The  personnel  of  this  office  at  this  time,  with  such  reliable  and 
respected  fellow-citizens  as  H.  Herzer.  Edgar  Briggs.  A.  I).  Meisegais,  \V. 
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W.  Dodge,  George  Tyroll,  N.  Winans  and  John  Colter  on  the  permanent 
roll,  and  a  competent  and  reputable  set  of  clerks  for  detail  desk  work,  in 
lieu  of  political  mendicants,  is  highly  commendable,  but  it  simply  serves  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  a  covert  attempt  is  being  made  in  a  particular  portion 
of  the  City  Hall  to  rescue  one  department  from  the  unsavory  notoriety  of 
all  without  the  concurrence  of  the  others.  The  total  expense  of  this  office 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $96,205.60. 

Whatever  temporary  good  may  result  from  sporadic  attempts  of  this  kind 
as  an  enforced  act  of  self-protection,  the  benefit  to  the  community  only  accrues 
during  the  present  incumbency. 

The  Demon  of  municipal  politics  is  blindly  biding  his  time. 

No  permanent  benefit  can  be  expected  until  a  proper  system  of  civil 
service  is  adopted  and  enforced  upon  the  admission  of  future  persons  to  all 
subordinate  positions,  and  local  "club"  manipulators  are  plainly  under- 
stood to  be  disqualified  from  occupying  places  in  any  department  of  the  city 
government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the  Assessor  is  required  to  collect 
all  taxes  on  personal  property  not  secured  by  real  estate,  at  the  time  the 
assessment  was  made.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  poll  tax,  this  new 
last  mentioned  duty  increases  the  tax-collecting  labors  of  the  Assessor  while 
failing  to  make  corresponding  reductions  in  the  office  of  Tax  Collector. 
The  collections  of  the  Assessor  last  year  were  from  personal 

property  unsecured  by  real  estate  $439,825  88 

From  poll  tax   69,367  00 

Total  $509,192  88 

The  salaries  of  Tax  Collector,  deputies  and  clerks  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $54,137.25.  One-half  of  this  expense  can  be  saved  to  the  city  treasury 
by  abolishing  the  office  of  Tax  Collector  entirely  and  conferring  all  its 
duties  upon  the  Assessor.  That  desirable  change  may  be  very  easily  effected  by 
simply  inaugurating  a  tax  collection  department  in  the  Assessor's  office. 
It  would  not  only  realize  the  large  saving  mentioned,  but  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  tax  collecting. 

Mr.  Siebe  was  nominated  for  Assessor  by  the  Non-Partisans  only  at  the  last 
election,  and  the  only  person  elected  on  that  ticket,  and  he  holds  his  office 
two  years  longer.  He  was  therefore  under  no  known  obligation  then  to 
either  corporate  or  political  influence,  hence  its  present  efficiency  and  man- 
agement. So  long  as  he  remains  aloof  from  political  or  corporate 
nomination,  and  no  longer,  may  he  except  to  retain  public  confidence  and 
the  office  maintain  its  present  status 

A  continuous  examination  occupying  five  weeks,  into  the  system  of  work 
pursued  in  the  several  departments  of  this  office,  constrains  me  to  report 
that  I  found  nothing  objectionable  apart  from  the  matters  heretofore  alluded 
to.  That  examination  however,  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  the  Assessor 
should  be  a  State  officer  with  competent  assistants  in  every  count}-  clothed 
with  all  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  present  County 
Assessor.  Removed  as  far  as  possible  from  local  corporate  influences  and 
politics,  with  a  tenure  of  eight  or  ten  years  and  ineligible  for  the  re-election, 
there  ought  to  be  a  uniform  and  low  rate  of  taxation  each  year  in  every 
locality.  That  character  of  taxation  could  be  easily  assessed,  cheerfully 
paid  and  never  considered  burdensome  by  any  one. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Civic  Federation: 

In  closing  this  cursory  report  permit  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  earnestly  believe  will  redound  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  every  taxpayer  and  fair-minded  citizen. 

San  Francisco,  yet  an  infant  in  population  and  commercial 
importance  beside  the  older  commonwealths  of  the  East  and  the 
effete  governments  of  Europe,  stands  today  abreast  with  all  and 
superior  to  many  in  exhaustless  natural  resources,  in  geographic 
location,  in  typical  manhood  and  in  average  intelligence.  Its  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  creed,  political  tendency  or  condition  look  to 
you  to  redeem  it  from  the  unfortunate  political  methods  and  ar- 
chaic customs  which  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  our  midst,  and 
are  today  menacing  our  moral  well-being  and  retarding  our  mate- 
rial progress. 

The  professional  man  in  his  office,  the  merchant  »t  his  desk,  the 
laborer  at  his  several  handicrafts,  even  the  tomale  vender  on  our 
street  corners  knows  well  the  true  cause  of  our  temporary  decline. 
They  are  only  waiting  for  responsible  and  reputable  men  to  point 
out  the  way  and  lead  them  in  the  much  needed  work  of  restoration. 

The  great  Lincoln  accomplished  his  most  radical  results  by 
conservative  means.  Pursuing  this  course  in  the  lines  you  have 
already  laid  out  it  is  easily  within  your  province  at  the  approach- 
ing election  to  see  to  it  that  so  favorable  an  opportunity  be  not 
permitted  to  pass  without  radically  destroying  the  infamies  now 
unwillingly  entailed  upon  us.  That  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  new  City  charter  and  electing,  not 
alone  the  entire  municipal  ticket,  but  the  legislative  and  congres- 
sional tickets  applicable  to  this  district.  That  accomplished  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  great  commercial,  productive  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  entire  coast  will  quickly  feel  the 
touch  and  promptly  respond. 

Maj  or  Sutro  has  unmistakably  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  corporate  dictation  in  California,  if  not  dead,  is  powerless  for 
much  more  harm — their  opposition  now  is  a  surer  avenue  to  success. 

That  bankrupt  political  dynasty  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Southern  Pacific  of  Kentucky  "  is  only  awaiting  that  resultant 
beheading  which  certainly  follows  the  failure  of  Congress  to  listen 
to  its  dishonest  appeals  for  mercy.  Then  its  vulgar  court  and 
mercenary  courtiers  will  exile  themselves  to  New  York,  there  to 
die  "  rich,  contented  and  infamous." 

Change  from  your  methods  of  inquiring  into  cause,  proceed 
at  once  to  produce  effects  and  the  victory  is  half  won  —  the  voters 
of  San  Francisco  will  do  the  rest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)       RICHARD  LAMBERT. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — In  presenting  for  your  con- 
sideration a  paper  on  Cable  Railway  Propulsion,  I  must  premise 
my  remarks  by  the  sta'ement  that  the  subject  is  so  comparative- 
ly new  in  its  practical  results,  and  so  little  has  been  done  in  the 
development  of  the  system  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Chicago, 
that  we  have  but  little  of  the  exjjerience  of  others  which  has 
been  published  upon  which  to  rely  for  the  collection  of  data. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  paper  will  be  mainly  a  collection  of 
such  facts  and  experiences  as  have  come  almost  directly  under 
my  own  observation,  and  such  conclusions  as  I  have  arrived  at 
are  from  the  grouping  together  and  endeavoring  to  find  from 
these  facts  what  constitutes  some  of  the  more  important  condi- 
tions connected  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  cable 
railways. 

The  record  which  I  have  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  this  mode  of  propulsion  of  cars 
at  once  shows  that  the  subject  is  not  new,  and  that  it  has  only 
waited  until  the  particular  time  and  conditions  should  arrive 
when  it  would  be  practically  developed.  This  time  arrived  and 
the  conditions  were  propitious,  when  the  Clay  Street  Hill  Cable 
Road  was  built,  and  from  the  time  at  which  this  experiment 
passed  into  the  domain  of  practical  and  commercial  success  an 
increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  pecuniary  results 
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to  be  attained,  in  comparison  with  the  hauling  of  street  cars  by 
horses,  and  I  need  not  enumerate  the  list  of  inventors  whose 
patents  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  number  several  hun- 
dred, but  pass  directly  to  the  features  of  the  cable  roads  con- 
structed and  operated  in  our  city. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Clay  Street  Hill  Road,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  observe  the  strictest  economy,  as  it  was  an  experiment, 
or  at  least  so  considered  by  those  inteiested,  and  consequently 
it  was  left  to  further  experience  to  determine,  in  case  of  success, 
what  should  be  the  character  and  kind  of  material  and  workman- 
ship to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  additional  cable  roads. 

In  observing  the  condition  of  the  street  along  which  this  road 
was  to  be  constructed,  it  was  found  that  it  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  grades,  except  at  the  crossings,  which  were  level. 
These  grades  being  in  some  places  as  steep  as  1  in  6  A,  and  the 
steep  grades  made  a  sharp  angle  when  leaving  the  level  cross- 
ings, with  curves  of  very  small  radius  connecting  the  various 
changes  from  grade  to  level  and  from  level  to  grade.  The  street 
was  straight,  so  that  there  was  only  vertical  and  no  lateral  de- 
flection. This  was  the  serious  matter,  as  in  leaving  a  level  cross- 
ing for  a  steep  upward  grade,  the  strain  on  the  cable  would 
bring  it  upward  and  through  the  slot  of  the  tube  made  for  the 
connecting  bar  between  the  car  and  the  rope.  Consequently  it 
would  require  a  sheave  above  the  cable  to  keep  it  down  at  these 
points,  so  that  while  sheaves  were  used  to  support  the  cable 
when  the  weight  and  strain  were  downward,  they  were  also 
required  at  certain  points  to  counteract  the  upward  strain,  and 
whatever  arrangement  or  apparatus  might  be  used  to  correct  the 
cable  with  the  car,  that  part  which  clasped  the  cable  must  pass 
above  the  sheaves  placed  under  the  cable  to  support  it  and  must 
also  pass  under  the  sheaves  which  were  placed  above  the  cable 
at  points  which  were  required  to  be  kept  down.  These  sheaves 
therefore  must  be  at  such  distance  apart,  vertically,  in  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  track  (over  which  the  wheels  of  the  car 
which  carried  the  gripping  apparatus  were  to  run)  that  when  the 
car  would  be  immediately  over  one  of  the  sheaves  which  was 
under  the  cable,  that  the  bottom  parts  which  clasped  the  cable 
would  be  some  little  distance  above  the  sheave,  so  that  a  slight 
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variation  of  the  car  or  gripping  apparatus  in  bight  would  not 
bring  the  grip  aud  sheave  in  contact.  Also  when  the  car  is 
directly  over  a  sheave  which  is  above  the  cable  to  keep  it  down, 
the  top  of  the  part  which  clasps  the  cable  must  be  a  sufficient 
distance  below  the  sheave  that  it  will  not  touch  in  passing.  In 
order  that  these  requirements  may  be  met,  the  vertical  part  of 
the  gripping  apparatus  which  passes  upward  through  the  slot  of 
the  tube  and  connects  with  the  car,  must  be  so  located  that  it 
will  pass  to  one  side  of  the  sheave  above  the  cable,  and  this  is 
arranged  by  projecting  the  part  which  clasps  the  cable  sideways 
from  the  vertical  part,  which  is  shown  by  the  drawing. 


It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  cable  is  held  in  the  clasp,  (or,  as 
they  are  called,  the  jaws  of  the  grip,)  it  is  lifted  above  its  normal 
position  in  the  groove  of  the  lower  sheaves,  and  also  that  it  is 
carried  down  away  from  the  sheave,  which  is  used  to  keep  the 
cable  down  where  sharp  angles  occur  at  upward  change  of  grade. 


Fig.  1. 
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This  drawing  shows  the  upward  tendency  of  the  cable  in  cross- 
ing a  street  and  going  up  a  grade;  it  being  lifted  from  the  lower 
or  carrying  sheave  and  brought,  up  against  the  under  side  of  the 
top  or  depression  sheave. 

This  accedes  to  the  conditions  so  far  as  a  line  is  concerned, 
when  there  are  no  horizontal  deflections  occurring,  and  there 
are  none  on  the  Clay  Street  Hill  Road. 


Fig.  2. 


The  form  and  size  of  the  gripping  arrangement  being  deter- 
mined upon,  such  space  between  the  lower  and  upper  sheaves 
must  be  allowed  that  the  grip  will  easily  clear  each,  and  some 
additional  clearance  space  for  variations  which  may  occur  in  the 
hight  of  the  grip  by  the  wear  of  the  wheels,  or  variations  in  the 
level  of  the  track  in  reference  to  the  tube,  added.  Then  the  di- 
ameter of  the  sheaves  being  fixed,  this  fixes  the  depth  of  the 
tube,  and  the  width  will  be  fixed  by  the  width  of  the  grip  and 
sheaves  and  necessary  clearance. 

In  constructing  the  Clay  Street  Road,  wood  was  used  to  a 
Luge  extent.  Cast  iron  frames  were  made  to  conform  to  the  de- 
sired cross-section  of  the  tube,  and  placed  about  three  feet  apart, 
they  having  ribs  cast  on  them  so  that  planks  two  inches  thick 
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could  be  laid  from  one  to  another,  and  LeM  in  position  by  the 
ribs,  thus  forming  a  tube  of  wood  with  supporting  ribs  of  cast 
iron. 


Fig.  3. 

Ties  extend  laterally  from  these  cast  iron  ribs,  upon  the  outer 
ends  of  which  are  placed  stringers  which  carry  the  rails.  The 
castings,  as  shown,  are  open  at  the  top,  so  that  the  vertical  part 
of  the  grip  may  pass  through,  aud  close  on  each  side  of  this 
opening,  extending  from  one  casting  to  another,  are  short  car- 
lines,  which  are  bolted  at  each  end  to  the  casting,  thus  keeping 
them  at  the  proper  distance  apart  and  maintaining  •  them  in 
proper  position.  On  top  of  these,  and  extending  over  several  of 
the  castings,  are  laid  wood  scantlings,  which  form  the  slot,  and 
to  protect  the  top  from  wear  are  placed  iron  straps  fastened  to 
the  scantlings  by  wood  screws.  The  surface  of  the  roadway  be- 
tween the  slots  and  the  rails  on  each  side  is  formed  of  wood 
plank,  as  shown.  This  forms  the  general  construction  of  the 
tube  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other,  except  at  the  point 
where  the  cable  is  made  to  enter  the  engine  house  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  driving  machinery. 

Along  the  straight  portions  of  the  tube  the  lower  sheaves  are 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter;  those  above  the  cable  being  about 
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seven  inches,  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  keep  the  distance 
between  the  surface  of  the  street  and  the  upper,  enlarged  part 
of  the  tube  as  small  as  consistent  with  strength  to  support  the 
traffic  of  vehicles  on  the  street,  and  also  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  cable  and  the  part  of  the  car  from  which  projects 
dowuward  the  vertical  bar  or  shank  (which  has  the  grip  on  its 
lower  end)  shall  be  the  minimum. 

At  the  ends  of  the  road  are  placed  large  sheaves,  around  which 
the  cable  passes  to  return,  there  being  four  tracks  and  two  tubes, 
and  the  diameter  of  these  large  sheaves,  which  are  placed  with 
the  axes  vertical,  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
the  two  tubes  or  sets  of  tracks,  which  is  about  eight  feet.  Expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  wire  cables  had  sbown  that  where  the  cable 
makes  any  great  change  of  direction,  as  a  right  angle  or  more, 
and  even  much  less,  the  diameter  of  a  sheave  over  which  the  cal  le 
passes  should  be  about  100  times  the  diameter  of  the  cable.  In 
this  road  the  cable  was  a  little  less  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  sheave  about  ninety-six  inches.  In  order  that  the  cars 
might  be  transferred  from  one  track  to  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  route,  two  turn-tables  are  arranged,  the  diameter  of  each 
being  a  little  less  than  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
two  sets  of  ti-acks,  each  turn-table  having  two  rails  across  it, 
equidistant  from  the  center.  These  two  tables  are  geared  to- 
gether, so  that  by  turning  one  through  an  angle  of  ninety  de- 
grees the  two  sets  of  tracks  will  be  brought  in  line  with  each 
other,  and  a  car  which  had  previously  been  brought  from  one  of 
the  lines  of  rails  on  to  the  table,  can  le  pushed  on  to  the  other 
table,  and  then,  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the  tables,  the 
tracks  are  brought  in  line  with  the  main  line,  and  the  car  can 
then  be  moved  on  the  opposite  track,  and  on  its  return  journey. 

In  transferring  ordinary  cars  from  one  track  to  another,  the 
tables  would  be  simple  plates  placed  on  central  pivots,  and  sup- 
porting rolls  around  the  circumference;  but  the  car  which  car- 
ries the  griping  apparatus  and  is  called  the  dummy,  having  the 
shank  of  the  grip  projecting  downward  and  through  the  slot  into 
the  tube,  would  in  this  case  have  to  be  raised  out  of  the  tube  to 
allow  the  dummy  to  go  on  the  turn-table.  This  operation  would 
not  only  require  time  but  the  expenditure  of  considerable  labor. 
That  these  might  be  avoided,  the  table  was  constructed  of  two 
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parts,  an  upper  and  lower  plate  connected  together  by  ribs  or 
ties.  The  top  plate  has  a  slot  across  its  diameter,  and  the  space 
between  the  upper  and  bottom  plate  will  allow  the  lower  portion 
of  the  grip  to  pass  through — the  ties  between  the  two  plates 
being  far  jenough  apart  for  the  grip  to  pass  through  without 
touching.  Now,  as  shown  before,  by  revolving  the  tables  one- 
quarter  way  round,  the  slots,  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plates,  are  brought  in  line  with  each  other,  and  the  dummy  can, 
with  its  grip,  be  pushed  from  one  table  to  the  other,  and  so  on 
to  the  other  line  of  rails. 


Fio.  4. 


There  is  still  one  other  requirement,  and  that  is,  that  the  cable 
shall  also  pass  through  the  table,  so  that  the  dummy  may  be 
drawn  on  to  the  table  aud  then  dropped,  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  effected,  the  cable  is  carried  through  the  table  and  some 
convenient  distance  beyond,  before  passing  around  the  large 
sheave.  Now  the  connection  between  the  upper  and  lower  plates 
of  the  turn-table  must  bo  so  located  that  the  table  may  be  re- 
volved through  one-quarter  of  a  circle  without  bringing  this  con- 
nection in  contact  with  the  cable,  which  is  continually  moving 
through. 
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A  is  a  plan  of  the  turn  table. 

B  is  a  vertical  section  at  a  right  angle  to  the  slot  which  divides 
the  top  plate. 

C  is  a  vertical  section  in  line  with  the  slot  through  the  top, 
and  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  ties  between  the  two  plates 
are  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  cable  to  pass  freely  through  when 
the  table  is  turned  so  as  to  allow  the  car  or  dummy  to  pass  from 
one  table  to  the  other. 

As  the  large  sheave  at  the  end  of  the  route  lies  in  a  horizontal 
position,  or  nearly  so,  a  large  pit  or  chamber  is  required,  and  the 
covering  of  this  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  any 
traffic  which  may  pass  over  it,  as  it  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  therefore,  the  thickness  of  this  cover,  and  the  fact  that 
the  axis  or  shaft  of  th'j  sheave  is  vertical,  it  requires  journal- 
bearings,  both  top  and  bottom,  and  this,  added  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cover,  will  carry  the  groove  of  the  sheave  some  distance 
below  the  line  of  the  cable  in  the  tube,  so  that  the  cable  at  the 
point  of  leaving  the  tube  to  enter  the  chamber  containing  the 
large  sheave  will  be  deflected  downward  over  a  sheave  somewhat 
larger  than  those  supporting  the  cable  in  the  tube,  say  30  inches 
in  diameter. 


Fig.  5. 


This  large  sheave  is  carried  on  a  frame  having  wheels  which 
run  on  a  track  prepared  for  it  and  of  such  a  length  that  it  may 
have  a  movement  of  10  feet  or  more.    A  chain  attached  to  the 
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'end  of  this  frame  or  carriage  passes  over  a  sheave  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  chamber  and  has  a  weight  attached  which  maintains  a 
tension  on  the  cable  passing  around  the  large  sheave,  and  will 
take  up  any  stretch  that  may  occur  in  the  cable,  and  yet  in  case 
of  excessive  strain  will  yield  and  prevent  rupture  of  the  cable. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  at  each  end  of  the  road. 

At  the  point  where  the  cable  enters  the  engine-house  the  cable 
is  deflected  vertically  over  two  sheaves  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  thence  at  right  angles  to  a  horizontal  direction,  when  they 
enter  the  engine  room,  passing  over  a  driving  drum;  thence  over 
an  idle  sheave;  thence  over  the  driving  drum  again  and  back- 
ward to  a  sheave  under  the  street,  under  which  it  passes  and  up- 
ward over  a  second  sheave  to  the  direction  of  and  into  the  tube, 
when  it  continues  on  its  route.  These  sheaves  and  driving  drum 
are  all  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  driving  drum  is  geared  to 
the  engine  so  that  the  cable  has  a  speed  of  528  feet  per  minute, 
or  six  miles  per  hour.  There  are  11,000  feet  of  cable  employed 
in  one  piece,  and  it  makes  a  total  revolution  over  its  route  in 
about  21  minutes. 

In  changing  the  cars  at  the  ends  of  the  road  the  dummy  is 
disconnected  from  the  car  and  first  transferred,  then  the  car 
follows  and  is  connected  again  to  the  dummy,  and  the  train  is 
ready  to  start  so  soon  as  the  cable  has  been  taken  into  the  grip. 
This  grip  is  so  constructed  that  the  cable  is  admitted  between 
the  jaws  from  the  bottom  side,  and,  as  by  opening  the  jaws  the 
cable  falls  out,  dropping  away  from  the  grip  down  into  the  car- 
rying sheaves  under  the  cable,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  the  cable  within  the  jaws  again,  either  to  raise  the  cable  or 
to  lower  the  jaws  until  they  shall  have  brought  the  cable  within 
them,  and  then  raise  the  grip,  bringing  up  the  cable  to  such  a 
hight  that  the  bottom  of  the  grip  will  sufficiently  clear  the 
sheaves.  This  grip  is  so  constructed,  that  by  a  hollow  screw  at 
the  top  passing  through  a  nut,  which  is  supported  by  a  frame 
and  encircled  by  a  hand  wheel,  the  turning  of  the  nut  will 
lower  the  hollow  screw,  and  with  it  the  gripping  jaws,  until  they 
are  low  enough  to  take  the  cable,  when  the  jaws  are  partially 
closed,  so  that  while  they  will  prevent  the  cable  from  dropping 
down  it  will  still  freely  pass  through  and  not  draw  the  train  un- 
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til  sufficient  pressure  is  put  upon  it,  which  is  done  by  means  of- 
a  screw  drawiug  u  wedge  between  a  frame  aud  a  bur,  thus  forcing 
the  jaws  against  the  cable  with  auy  desired  force,  the  power  by 
this  arrangement  being  us  4S0  to  1;  in  other  words,  one  pouu  I 
applied  to  the  screw  by  the  tuau  operating  the  grip  gives  a  press- 
ure of  480  pounds  on  the  cable,  less  the  friction  of  the  moving 
parts. 

That  the  cable  may  be  spared  abrasion  in  moving  through 
the  jaws  of  the  grip  when  the  dummy  is  standing  still  and  the 
cable  passing  along,  four  rolls,  having  their  circumferences 
grooved  to  suit  the  rope,  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  jaws  and  support  the  cable  befoie  the  jaws  come 
in  contact  with  it.  A  spring  is  placed  behind  these  rolls,  so  that 
they  may  yield  when  the  jaws  are  brought  together  to  grip  the 
cable. 

The  cars  are  of  such  size  th  it  they  will  seat  14  persons,  and 
weigh,  unloaded,  '2,800  pounds  each;  the  dummies  weigh  2,8">0 
pounds  each,  and  have  seats  upon  them  for  10  passengers. 

As  this  road  was  extended  after  having  been  in  operation 
about  live  years,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  tube  and  in  the  cast-iron  frame,  which  was  extended  lateral- 
ly, so  that  it  now  comes  under  and  supports  the  rails,  and  has 
its  base  extending  the  same  distance,  the  web  being  perforated 
in  the  centre  to  the  shape  of  the  tube,  and  also  openings  between 
the  central,  and  each  side-ribs  or  Manges  being  formed  all  around 
the  openings  and  the  outside  of  the  frame.  The  tube  in  the 
extension  is  formed  of  concrete  and  as  it  passes  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  frame  it  forms  a  monolithic  structure  the  length  of 
the  road  to  which  tins  mode  of  construction  is  applied.  The 
slot  is  formed  by  channel  irons  six  inches  deep,  with  two  inch 
angles  top  and  bottom  bolted  to  the  casting,  and  wood  carliues 
are  placed  from  frame  to  frame  only  to  support  the  wood  plauk 
which  forms  the  street  surface  between  the  rails. 
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Fig.  6. 

I  have  thus  stated  generally  the  most  important  features  of 
construction  in  the  Clay  Street  Hill  Road,  and  in  referring  to 
•the  other  roads  will  only  allude  to  the  more  prominent  condi- 
tions which  involve  changes  in  construction  and  operation,  when 
they  vary  from  the  Clay  Street  Road.  The  next 
road  to  be  operated  by  cable  in  this  city  was  the 
Sutter  Street  Road,  which  bad  been  operated  by 
horses,  lut  in  1876  was  converted  to  a  cable  road. 
The  more  prominent  change  was  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gripping  apparatus,  which  was  arranged 
so  that  the  jaws  which  take  and  hold  the  cable  are 
moved  vertically,  so  that  the  cable  enters  between 
the  jaws  of  the  grip  from  the  side  instead  of  from 
the  bottom,  as  does  the  one  in  use  by  the  Clay 
Street  Road.  These  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  direction  from  which  the  cable  enters 
the  jaws.  That  of  the  Clay  Street  entering  from 
the  bottom  is  called  a  "  bottom  grip,"  and  that  of 
the  Sutter  Street  entering  from  the  side  is  called  a 
<;  side-grip." 

The  side-grip  is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot 
be  lowered  like  the  Clay  Street  grip  to  take  the  ||§ 
cable,  but  has  a  fixed  position  when  placed  on 
the  dummy.    As  the  cable  will  normally  lie  di- 
rectly under  the  jaws  of  the  grip,  either  the  jaws      Fig.  7. 
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or  the  cable  must  be  moved  sidewise  to  allow  the  cable  to  be 
brought  up  to  a  height  which  will  allow  it  to  enter  the  open 
jaws  of  the  grip.  As  the  readiest  means  of  accomplishing  the 
raising  the  cable,  a  sheave  is  so  placed  in  the  tube  that  ti  e 
cable  will  be  raised  by  it  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  jaws;  but  as  without  lateral  movement  of  the  grip  it 
would  strike  the  sheave,  the  rails  and  iron  forming  the  slot  are 
deflected,  to  carry  the  dummy  and  with  it  the  grip  to  one  side 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  sheave,  and  immediately  again  the  track 
and  slot  is  deflected  into  its  normal  direction,  thereby  bringing 
the  opening  of  the  jaws  over  the  cable  before  the  cable  has 
sagged  or  dropped  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  entering  the  grip. 

In  the  later  constructions  of  the  grip,  the  points  at  which  it  is 
supported  on  the  car  are  so  arranged  that  it  may  vibrate  from 
this  point  laterally,  so  that  the  dummy  need  not  be  carried  bod- 
ily sidewise;  therefore  only  the  irons  forming  the  slot  are  de- 
flected. Wherever  it  is  desired  to  let  the  rope  out  of  the  grip 
and  take  it  up  again  the  road  is  formed  in  this  way,  these  points 
having  been  determined  upon  in  advance. 


Fig.  8. 


The  plan  for  switching  from  one  track  to  the  other  is  different 
from  that  in  use  on  Clay  street.  A  tube  is  constructed  leading 
across  from  one  main  tube  to  the  other,  and,  following  the 
curve  of  the  rails  which  transfer  the  car  and  dummy  from  one 
main  track  to  the  other,  the  tubes  are  joined  at  the  point  of  in- 
tersection. The  slots  of  the  tubes  join  similarly,  and  a  tongue 
is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  slots  to  cover  the  large  open- 
ing into  the  tube  at  this  point,  and  is  also  used  to  direct  the 
shank  of  the  grip  into  the  proper  slot.  • 
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These  dummies  and  cars  are  not  turned  round  in  the  operation 
of  switching,  as  by  the  method  by  turn  tables  on  Clay  street,  so 
that  the  cable  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  tube,  or  rather  the 
same  side  of  the  slot,  in  both  of  the  main  tubes.  Of  course,  in 
switching  or  passing  from  one  main  tube  to  the  other  the  rope 
is  dropped  from  the  grip,  and  as  the  dummy  passes  on  to  the 
main  line  the  cable  is  brought  up  so  that  the  grip  may  run  on  to 
it,  as  before  described.  At  points  where  the  car  and  dummy  are 
transferred  through  a  switch  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  falling 
grade,  so  that,  after  dropping  the  cable,  gravity  may  assist  in 
carrying  the  dummy  through  the  switch  and  on  to  the  other  main 
line.  "Where  the  street  is  officially  level,  latitude  has  been  al- 
lowed the  cable  companies  to  make  a  grade  to  suit  their  desires. 

At  the  point  where  the  cables  enter  and  leave  the  engine-house 
there  is  an  intervening  space  between  the  two  large  sheaves 
which  deflect  the  cable  from  and  into  the  tube  and  engine  house. 
The  cable  is  dropped  from  the  grip  just  before  reaching  these 
sheaves,  and  a  slight  grade  is  given  the  street  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  car  is  moving,  so  that  the  car  and  dummy  will  start 
themselves  or  be  carried  over  by  gravity. 

The  driving  drums  are  different  from  those  in  use  on  Clay 
street,  whero  the  drum  has  clips  on  its  periphery  in  principle  of 
action  like  Fowler's  for  driving  wire  ropes;  while  in  Sutter  street 
there  are  two  single  grooved  drums  in  line  with  each  other,  one 
being  slightly  higher  than  the  other. 


Fig.  9. 


These  are  so  placed  that  the  cable  coming  in  from  the  street 
will  lead  fairly  on  to  the  highest,  which  is  iu  the  rear,  or  farthest 
from  the  street.  Passing  around  this,  the  cable  is  led  forward 
and  up,  over,  around  and  down  under  both  of  the  drums  form- 
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ing  the  figure  eight  nearly.  Thence  the  cable  goes  backward 
and  around  a  vertical  sheave,  which  is  carried  by  a  carriage 
which  can  be  moved  on  ways  or  rails  provided  for  it.  After 
passing  around  this  latter  sheave  it  goes  forward  again  over  the 
two  driving  sheaves  or  drums  to  the  sheave  in  the  street,  by 
which  it  is  again  deflected  into  the  tube. 

The  movable  sheave  around  which  the  cable  passes  before 
reaching  the  street  is  arranged  with  a  chain  and  weight,  so  that 
a  definite  amount  of  tension  can  be  placed  upon  the  cable,  pro- 
portionate to  its  size  and  the  work  it  has  to  do.  This  road  has 
one  other  feature  not  in  the  Clay  street  road.  That  is,  horizon- 
tal curves.  The  Larkin  street  cable  passing  a  right  angle  from 
Polk  into  Post  and  from  Post  into  Larkiu  and  back  again  on  the 
return  track  for  deflecting  the  cable  around  these  curves,  which  are 
from  40  to  ~>0  feet  radius;  a  series  of  horizontal  pulleys,  having 
no  groove — but  straight  faces  with  a  flange  on  the  lower  edge,  are 
placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve  about  three  feet  apart,  so 
that  the  deflection  from  one  pulley  to  the  next  is  slight.  These 
pulleys  are  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  set  in  iron  cases 
which  carry  the  bearings  for  the  upper  and  lower  journals  of  the 
upright  spindles  or  shafts.  The  cable  runs  against  the  faces  of 
these  pulleys  and  they  are  set  far  enough  to  one  side  of  the  slot 
so  that  the  grip  in  moving  along  would  easily  pass  them;  but  to 
avoid  positive  contact  between  the  grip  and  these  pulleys,  a  bar 
of  iron  is  placed  around  the  curve,  just  above  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  face  of  the  pulleys,  and,  at  a  point  on  the  shank 
of  the  grip,  which  would  come  opposite  this  bar,  is  placed  a 
piece  of  iron  called  a  wearing  piece,  which,  being  made  smooth, 
comes  in  contact  with  and  slides  along  the  bar,  thus  keeping  the 
jaws  of  the  grip  from  contact  with  the  pulleys. 

The  method  of  applying  power  to  the  grip  used  on  this  road 
is  by  a  long  lever,  the  short  arm  of  which  forms  one  part  or 
joint  of  the  knuckle  or  toggle  lever,  while  the  power  is  applied 
on  the  Clay  street  grip  by  means  of  a  screw,  or  rather  to  a  nut 
working  on  a  screw,  the  nut  being  enclosed  in  and  fastened  to 
the  hub  of  a  hand  wheel. 

The  construction  of  the  tube  for  this  road  was  originally 
similar  to  that  first  used  on  the  Clay  street,  that  is  cast  iron 
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frames  and  a  tube  of  wood,  but  later  the  construction  of  the  tube 
has  been  made  by  the  use  of  wrought  iron  frames  reaching  to 
and  supporting  the  rails,  and  making  a  skeleton  tie  for  the  rails, 
slot  irons  and  tube,  which  latter  is  formed  of  concrete. 

The  California  street  road,  which  was  the  next  one  built  after 
the  Sutter  street,  is  similar  in  its  conditions  to  the  Clay  street, 
but  having  some  steeper  grades,  and  as  it  was  intended  for 
heavier  traffic  a  larger  cable  was  used,  being  one  aud  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  tube  is  constructed  of  a  frame  of  WTOUfifht-iron ,  reaching 
out  aud  supporting  the  rails,  which  was  copied  in  the  later  con- 
struction of  portions  of  the  Suiter  street  road  above  alluded  to. 
In  the  case  of  the  California  street  road,  however,  the  main 
element  of  the  wrought-iron  works  was  made  of  old  rails. 


At  the  location  of  the  engine  house,  ground  area  being  limited, 
the  driving  drums  for  the  cable  were  placed  under  the  street, 
one  under  and  in  line  with  the  center  of  each  track.  The  drums 
are  the  same  as  those  used  on  Sutter  street.  Tension  sheaves 
are  used,  the  cable  passing  over  them  both  before  going  onto 
the  driving  drums  and  after  leaving  them,  aud  before  passing 
into  the  tube.  The  action  of  these  teusion  sheaves  was  by 
gravity,  but  instead  of  having  a  weight  attached  to  the  movable 
carriage  which  carries  the  sheave,  the  track  on  which  the  car- 
riage runs  in  this  case  is  on  an  incline,  so  that  gravity  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  carriage  and  sheave.  The  carriage  is  so  con- 
structed that  weight  may  be  added  as  desired  in  a  boxed  part. 


Fig.  10. 
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Switches  are  used  at  the  termini  for  transferring  cars  and 
dummies  from  one  track  to  another,  a  tube  being  used  for  the 
grip  to  pass  through  the  same  as  on  the  Sutter  street  road.  The 
grip  used  is  the  same  as  on  Sutter  street,  that  is  a  "  side  "  grip. 

The  Geary  street  road  is  similar  in  general  conditions  to  the 
Sutter  street,  except  that  it  has  no  curves,  the  road  being  straight 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  angles  at  the  changes  of  grade  are  so 
slight  that  no  depression  sheaves  are  used  to  keep  the  cable 
down. 

The  grip  usedon  this  road  is  a  "bottom "  grip,  but  is  operated 
by  a  lever  applying  the  principle  of  tbe  toggle  joint. 

The  cars  are  transferred  at  one  end  of  the  road  by  a  switch 
like  Sutter  and  California  streets,  but  at  the  other  by  a  turn- 
table. Tbe  turn-table  being  of  a  diameter  sufficient  to  hold  one 
car  is  placed  with  its  center  of  revolution  in  a  liue  with  the 
center  of  the  out-going  track.  The  incoming  track  is  curved, 
and  the  straight  portion  running  onto  the  turn-table  forms  an 
angle  with  the  out-going  track  of  about  30  degrees.  This  econo- 
mizes space,  and  dispenses  with  the  second  table  as  used  on 
Clay  street.  The  driving  drums  in  use  on  this  road  for  moving 
the  cable  are  different  from  any  other  road,  there  being  two,  and 
each  Laving  several  concentric  grooves  so  that  the  cable  is  passed 
around  the  two  drums  until  a  sufficient  number  of  wraps  are 
made  to  prevent  slip.  In  this  case,  no  tension  sheaves  are  used 
to  give  adhesions  to  the  cable  around  the  drum.  Four  or  five 
wraps  of  the  cable  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  tension  sheaves, 
for  taking  up  the  stretch  and  slack  of  the  cable  are  on  movable 
carriages,  and  are  drawn  backward  by  a  long  screw. 

The  Union  street  or  Presidio  and  Ferries  road  has  the  steejiest 
grades  of  any  road  in  the  city,  and  has  one  horizontal  curve, 
where  tbe  line  passes  from  Montgomery  Avenue  to  Union  street. 
In  this  case,  the  cables  are  led  away  from  the  curve  of  the  track, 
passing  around  large  horizontal  sheaves  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  cable  from  one  street  to  the  other,  and  the  grades  at  the 
curve  have  been  so  modified,  that  the  cable  having  been  let  out 
of  the  grip,  the  train  passes  the  curve  by  its  momentum,  assisted 
somewbat  by  gravity. 

The  driving  drums  are  the  same  as  used  on  Clay  street;  also 
the  grip. 
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The  transferring  of  cars  and  dummies  at  the  termini  are  by 
switches,  turn-tables  being  used  only  at  the  engine  house  for 
turning  the  cars  on  and  off  the  road. 

The  Market  street  road,  the  latest  built,  has  some  features 
different  from  all  others.  The  construction  of  the  entire  rail- 
road bed  is  the  same  as  California  street,  except  in  the  form  of 
iron  work  of  the  frame  for  the  latter,  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
of  materials  as  are  used  on  California  street.  The  cars  carry 
the  grip  instead  of  having  a  dummy,  as  on  all  the  other  roads. 

The  driving  drums  are  the  same  as  are  used  on  California  and 
Sutter  street  roads.  At  the  junction  of  Market  with  Haight  and 
also  at  McAllister  streets  the  Market  street  cable  is  dropped, 
and  the  cable  running  in  Haight  and  McAllister  streets  is  picked 
iip,  as  the  car  is  carried  by  its  momentum  around  the  curves 
into  either  of  these  streets,  assisted  by  gravity  due  to  a  grade 
modified  for  the  purpose.  At  the  curve  on  Market  and  Valencia 
streets  an  auxilliary  cable  is  used  for  bringing  the  cars  past  the 
engine  house.  This  cable  is  used  only  on  one  track  coming 
east,  the  cars  going  west  having  to  drop  the  cable  and  are  car- 
ried around  the  curve  by  gravity.  The  speed  of  this  cable  is 
one-half  that  of  the  main  cables  and  it  is  driven  by  a  grooved 
pulley  or  sheave  on  the  line  shaft  which  carries  all  the  other 
driving  drums. 

The  cables  on  Market,  Valencia  aud  Haight  streets  are  driven 
by  the  same  engine,  while  a  separate  engine  is  used  for  oper- 
ating the  McAllister  street  cable.  At  Haight  street,  the  curve 
from  Market  street  is  passed  the  same  as  on  the  Union  street  road 
at  Montgomery  avenue  and  Union  street,  but  at  the  junction  of 
McAllister  and  Market  after  dropping  the  Market  street  cable, 
the  McAllister  street  cable  is  picked  up  before  reaching  the 
curve,  aud  the  grip  holds  the  cable  while  passing  it,  the  horizon- 
tal pulleys  around  which  the  cable  passes  being  arranged  simi- 
larly to  those  heretofore  referred  to  at  the  corner  of  Post  and 
Polk,  and  Post  and  Larkin  streets  on  the  Sutter  street  roads. 

At  the  termini  of  these  roads,  the  Market,  Valencia,  Haight 
and  McAllister  streets,  which  conrprise  the  Market  Street  Com- 
pany roads,  the  cars  are  transferred  from  one  track  to  the  other 
by  a  turn-table  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  at  one  end  of  the 
Geary  street  road,  with  this  difference:    On  Geary  street  the 
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dummy  or  car  is  not  turned  around,  but  either  end  tuna  fore- 
most, so  that  in  changing  the  turn-table  from  the  incoming  to 
the  outgoing  track  the  table  is  moved  through  only  thirty 
degrees. 

On  the  Market  street  cars  the  grip  is  placed  on  the  truck  at 
one  end  of  the  cars  so  that  the  car  requires  to  be  turned  half 
way  round  at  each  end  of  the  route.  The  table  in  this  case  has 
to  be  moved  through  180  degrees,  and  there  are  two  parallel 
tracks  across  this  turn-table,  each  equidistant  from  the  center, 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  tracks  being  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  in:an  tracks,  so  that  when 
the  table  has  been  moved  so  that  a  car  is  in  position  to  go  oft', 
the  other  track  on  the  table  is  in  position  to  receive  a  car  from 
the  incoming  main  line.  As  these  turn-tables  are  large  and 
heavy  they  are  turned  by  gearing  driven  by  the  main  cable, 
through  a  grooved  pulley,  which  being  connected  with  the  gear- 
ing is  brought  agiinst  the  cable  with  sufficient  pressure  to  give 
the  desired  power.  The  cables  used  by  this  company  are  the 
size  of  the  ones  used  on  California  street  (\\  inch  in  diameter) 

On  McAllister  street  where  the  road  crosses  to  Fulton  street, 
there  are  four  curves  of  about  45  degrees  each,  with  the  hori- 
zontal pulleys  arranged  similarly  to  those  on  Post,  Polk  and 
Larkin  streets  of  the  Sutter  street  road. 

These  facts  concerning  the  general  features  of  the  various 
roads  are  incidental  to  important  questions,  that  of  the  economy 
in  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  cable  system 
of  propulsion  for  street  cars. 

In  order  to  direct  an  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  subject,  I 
have  divided  it  into  three  general  heads: 
1st. — Construction. 
2d  — Maintenance. 
3d .  — Operation . 

Each  of  these  divisions,  of  course,  have  many  details,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  have  made  them  somewhat  general. 

Under  the  head  of  Construction,  I  have  placed  the  construc- 
tion of : 
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1st. — Road-bed  and  tube. 

2d. — Driving  machinery. 

3d. — Gripping  apparatus  and  cable. 

4th.— Cars. 

Under  the  division  of  maintenance  I  have  placed: 

1st. — Road-bed  and  tube. 

2d. — Driving  machinery. 

3d — Gripping  apparatus  and  cable. 

Under  the  division  of  operation,  I  have  placed: 
1st. — Power  for  driving  the  cable. 
2d. — Power  for  driving  the  cars. 
3d. — Power  for  hauling  passengers. 

In  the  construction  of  the  road-bed  and  tube,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  we  have  advanced  from  the  first  experiment  of  wood 
and  iron  to  concrete  and  iron,  with  stone  paving  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  street  and  with  steel  for  rails.  Probably  we  have  gone 
to  the  extremes  in  this  respect  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  for  we 
have  constructed  the  tube  and  the  road-bed  of  the  most  lasting 
materials,  with  all  the  strength  to  support  the  heaviest  traffic 
which  will  ever  be  allowed  over  the  streets  of  any  city,  the  sur- 
face being  composed  of  materials  which  are  best  known,  by  ex- 
perience and  judgment,  to  resist  the  wear  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed;  and  these  materials  have  been  used  in  a  generous  man- 
ner. The  increase  in  economy  will  consist  in  the  reduction  of 
material  to  the  minimum  required  to  meet  local  conditions,  and 
an  exercise  of  careful  judgment  in  the  manner  and  distribution 
of  labor  in  the  combining  and  placing  in  position  the  materials 
of  construction.  The  apparent  cost  of  similar  forms  of  construc- 
tion of  the  road-beds  and  tubes  of  the  cable  roads  in  this  city 
vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  delusive  to  base  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  a  projected  road  upon  the  generally  reported  statements 
concerning  the  cost  of  those  already  built.  The  conditions  to 
be  observed  for  the  street  surface  are  that  the  grades  of  the  street 
shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  that  no  protuberances  or  depressions 
shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  traffic  of  teams  or  vehicles,  and 
that  the  strength  of  the  tube  shall  be  sufficient  to  easily  support 
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the  heaviest  weight  which  may  ordinarily  come  upon  it  without 
disturbing  its  shape. 

In  the  construction  of  the  driving  machinery,  some  basis  for 
consideration  may  be  had  by  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the 
moving  machinery  for  the  roads  in  this  city,  when  they  are  each 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  cables  which  they  propel  and 
support.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  weight  of  sup- 
ports and  foundations  for  the  moving  machinery  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  weight  they  have  to  carry. 

The  weights  of  moving  machinery  include  the  moving  parts  of 
the  engines,  shafts,  fly  wheels,  jmlle^s,  sheaves  and  gears,  in  the 
engine  house;  also,  the  deflecting  sheaves,  which  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  moving  cable,  and  the  carrier  sheaves,  which  sup- 
port the  cable  in  the  tube  along  the  street. 

The  approximate  weights  of  moving  machinery  and  cables  on 
the  various  roads  of  San  Francisco  are  as  follows: 


Name  of  Road. 

Weight  of  Ma- 
chinery, pounds 

Weight  of  Cable, 
pounds. 

Clay  

22,000 

15,400 

H  0,000 

65,000 

Sutter    

24ii,0ii0 

68,000 

60,000 

37,800 

80.000 

30,500 

240,000 

164,412 

100,000 

68,000 

To  compare  the  weight  of  movin 

g  machinery  with  the  weight 

of  cable,  let  the  weight  of  cable  be 

1,  then  the  weight  of  moving 

machinery  will  show  as  follows: 

Name  of  Road. 

Weight  of  Rope. 
=1. 

W't  of  Machinery 

Clay  

1 

1.458 

1 

1.459 

1 

1.47 

1 

1  538 

1 

1.587 

1 

2. 022 

1 

3.529 
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These  figures  are  somewhat  suggestive.  As  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery of  this  character  is  generally  sold  in  the  market  by  the 
pound,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  driving 
machinery,  and  as  the  cost  will  be  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
weight,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  this  division  of  the 
construction  account. 

In  the  construction  of  the  gripping  apparatus  there  are  several 
considerations  which  have  much  influence  on  the  cost:  First,  is 
the  work  which  they  are  required  to  do;  second,  the  conditions 
under  which  this  work  has  to  be  performed;  and  third,  the 
promptness  with  which  they  can  be  manipulated.  In  referring 
to  the  first  condition,  the  work  which  the  grip  has  to  per- 
form depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  grades  over  which 
they  have  to  act.  Allowing  20  pounds  per  ton  for  the  friction  of 
cars,  then  a  grade  of  one  in  one  hundred,  or  one  per  cent.,  dou- 
bles the  strain  on  the  grip.  The  steepest  grade  on  the  roads  of 
this  city  requires  as  much  power  to  be  developed  by  the  engine 
in  hauling  one  train  over  it  as  would  be  required  to  haul  eighteen 
trains  on  a  level. 

While  the  amount  of  work  put  on  the  grip  calls  for  strength 
and  power,  the  requirements  of  passengers  and  care  for  human 
life  necessitate  a  construction  which  will  admit  of  prompt  action, 
and  this  is  a  very  important  feature  in  their  construction. 

There  may  be  conditions  existing  under  which  it  would  be 
greater  economy  for  the  grip  to  break  than  to  withstand  the 
strain  to  which  it  is  liable  to  be  exposed,  but  as  a  general  pro- 
position it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a 
condition  of  things  which  should  not  occur,  and  will  not,  with 
competent  engineering  ability. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  construct  the  grip  to  meet  the 
actual  requirements  as  to  work,  promptness,  ordinary  wear  and 
convenience  in  handling. 

In  the  construction  of  the  cable  much  has  yet  to  be  learned. 
The  principal  condition  is  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  strong,  after 
considerable  wear,  to  withstand  probable  extraordinary  strains; 
at  the  same  time  it  shall  not  be  unduly  large,  which  adds  to  the 
weight  and  cost.  Having  an  exterior  surface,  which  is  hard,  so 
as  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  the  jaws  of  the  grip,  yet  the 
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flexibility  of  the  cable  shall  be  of  such  a  degree  that  it  will  easily 
berul  in  passing  over  the  sheaves  and  drums  which  change  its 
direction. 

The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  cable  the  more  friction  and 
abrasion,  and  power  required  to  bend  it  around  the  sheaves  which 
it  passes.  Various  kinds  of  cables  have  been  used  on  these 
roads— both  of  iron  and  steel,  and  large  and  small — and  with 
various  degrees  of  hardness.  So  far,  the  crucible  steel  cable  has 
been  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other,  possessing  hardness 
aud  strength,  with  flexibility.  It  is  probable  that  changes  in  the 
lay  or  twist  of  the  strands  in  making  may  effect  an  improvement 
in  working. 

In  the  construction  of  cars  there  is  at  present  but  little  differ- 
ence, in  general  views.  Whether  a  dummy  and  car  should  be  used 
together,  or  each  car  have  a  grip  attached  to  it,  is  a  question 
which  will  be  answered  differently  by  different  local  conditions, 
a  prominent  condition  being  all  intelligent  provisions  for  the 
safety  ot  passengers  in  boarding  and  alighting  from.  As  the 
larger  part  of  accidents  on  these  roads  occur  by  the  negligence 
of  the  injured,  all  means  consistent  with  convenient  access  to 
and  departure  from  the  cars  and  dummies  should  be  provided 
to  prevent  accidents. 

In  the  maintenance  of  road  bed  and  tube,  the  present  method 
of  uniting  concrete  and  iron  leaves  not  much  to  be  desired,  the 
rails  and  the  paving  being  the  only  parts  that  require  renewals 
during  many  years.  Tho  rails  and  slot  irons  should  be  so  put 
down  that  they  may  be  taken  up  and  renewed  without  detriment 
to  the  tube  or  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  tube  is  constructed. 

Concerning  driving  gear  and  the  moving  machinery  connected 
with  the  cable,  the  engines  which  may  be  used  are  so  well  known 
that  any  style,  kind,  or  power  may  be  obtained  to  meet  any  con- 
dition which  would  ari  e  under  local  circumstances.  In  the  va- 
rious arrangements  for  carrying  and  deflecting  the  cables  we 
have  some  differences  in  detail,  but  in  plan  all  are  similar.  This 
is  a  matter  that  has  not  received  the  consideration  that  its  im- 
portance demands.  As  a  large  portion  cf  the  power  expended 
is  exhausted  in  wearing  out  the  driving  machinery  aud  carrying 
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and  deflecting  sheaves,  these  should  have  careful  study  that  they 
may  do  the  work  assigned  them  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
wear  and  friction. 

The  first  table  shows  the  comparative  weights  of  driving 
and  carrying  machinery  and  the  cables  which  they  carry.  For 
the  maintenance  the  cost  may  not  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  weight,  but  the  more  weighty  it  is  made  the  more  is  the 
wear  and  the  more  attendance  and  lubrication  is  required,  as  well 
as  the  increased  cost  of  construction. 

The  third  division  under  maintenance  is  the  gripping  appara- 
tus and  cables.  These  are  mutually  dependent  one  on  tbe  other. 
In  the  grip  the  wear  comes  on  tbe  jaws  which  clasj)  the  cable, 
and  these  are  now  made  removable,  so  that  they  can  be  made  of 
the  least  possible  weight  and  easily  renewed,  they  being  com- 
posed of  soft  cast-iron,  that  having  with  the  experience  so  far 
proved  the  most  economical  of  any  material  yet  used.  As  the 
contact  or  connection  between  the  grip  and  rope  is  entirely  one 
of  friction,  it  becomes  a  question  of  how  great  an  abrasion  or 
wear  of  the  jaws  of  the  grip  can  be  allowed  in  saving  the  wear  of 
the  cable  without  costing  more  than  the  wear  of  the  latter. 
When  cables  are  newly  laid  they  cause  a  much  more  rapid  wear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  grip  than  after  the}'  have  been  in  use  some 
time.  The  cause  is  that  when  new  the  exterior  wires  composing 
the  cable  are  comparatively  sharp  cutting  edges,  but  the}'  are 
gradually  worn  down  or  flattened  by  the  action  of  the  grip  jaws 
upon  them,  and,  in  addition,  a  coating  of  tar  is  put  on  the  cable, 
which  fills  up  the  interstices,  and  by  frequent  applications  the 
surface  of  the  cable  becomes  so  smooth  as  to  resemble  a  bar  of 
iron  in  passing  rapidly  along.  This  condition  reduces  the  wear 
of  the  jaws  and  their  life  is  increased  from  200  to  400  per  cent., 
and  even  more.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  filling  of  the 
cable  with  tar,  one  of  which  is  to  lubricate  the  cable  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  that  when  taking  hold  to  start  a  train  the  slip  of  the 
cable  through  the  grip  causes  the  train  to  start  more  gently  and 
at  the  same  time  the  wear  on  both  grip  jaws  and  cable.  The  tar 
alone  on  the  cable  would  not  effect  this  purpose,  but  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  the  surface  of  the  tar  is  prevent- 
ed from  adhering  to  the  grip  or  to  the  sheaves  over  which  it 
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passes.  The  maiutenance  of  the  cable  is  one  of  the  great  ex- 
penses in  the  operation  of  cable  roads,  or  rather  it  has  been, 
from  several  causes,  first  of  which  is  the  excessive  wear  or  action 
upon  it  by  the  jaws  of  the  grip,  especially  when  a  road  is  lirst 
built  and  new  men  have  to  learn  the  road  and  get  experience  in 
the  handling  of  the  grip  in  starting  and  stopping.  Whatever 
kind  of  cable  may  be  used  the  abrasion  may  be  increased  very 
largely  by  this  action  of  the  grip,  and  the  experience  with  cables 
in  this  city  has  demonstrated  that  the  life  of  a  cable  may  be 
doubled  nearly  by  the  manner  of  applying  the  grip  to  the  rope. 

Another  cause  is  the  construction  of  the  grip  for  relieving  the 
cable  from  frictional  contact  when  the  car  or  train  is  standing 
still  and  the  cable  allowed  to  pass  through  the  grip.  The  grips 
are  usually  so  constructed  that  the  cable  is  supported  and  guided 
by  grooved  rolls  when  the  jaws  are  loosened,  the  rolls  keeping 
the  cable  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  jaws.  Some  of  them, 
those  called  "side"  grips,  support  the  cable  by  rolls  under  the 
cable,  the  jaws  having  a  vertical  movement. 

The  rolls  being  stationary,  so  far  as  vertical  movement  is  con- 
cerned, when  it  is  desired  to  start  the  car,  the  upper  jaw  is  forced 
downward  on  to  the  lower  jaw.  In  <  ne  grip  iu  use  in  this  city, 
the  upper  jaw  extends  over  the  friction  rolls,  so  that  the  cable  is 
forced  against  the  rolls,  and  the  lower  jaw  being  shorter  than  the 
upper  in  this  case,  the  lower  jaw  has  to  be  at  such  a  bight  that 
the  cable  will  be  compressed  between  it  and  the  upper  jaw  as 
well  as  between  the  upper  jaw  and  the  friction  rolls,  so  that  the 
cable  must  lie  partially  on  the  lower  jaw,  whether  compressed  or 
when  moving  freely  through  the  grip.  Another  grip,  the  rolls 
are  placed  so  far  apart  that  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  consid- 
erably shorter  than  the  distance  between  the  friction  rolls,  and 
the  upper  jaw  in  being  forced  down  on  to  the  lower  jaw,  carries 
the  cable  with  it,  ind  when  raised,  the  cable  travels  entirely  on 
the  rolls,  being  free  from  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  grij>  in  use  ou 
the  Geary  street  road,  the  grip  opens  at  the  bottom,  and  not 
having  any  friction  rolls,  the  cable  lies  and  moves  on  the  jaws  of 
the  grip  when  the  cars  are  standing  still.  On  roads  where  fre- 
quent stops  are  made,  the  wear  of  the  cable  increases.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  wear  of  the  cable  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  stops  made,  and  its  life  inversely. 
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So  far,  the  greatest  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  cable  is  the 
grip,  and  experience  shows  that  skill  in  operating  it  adds 
to  the  life,  and  consequently  economy  of  maintenance  of  the  ca- 
ble. The  length  of  the  jaw,  which  embraces  the  cable,  is  not 
known  yet  to  affect  the  life  much,  but  it  seems  that  a  jaw  having 
a  length  of  8  to  10  diameters  of  the  cable,  is  sufficient  (o  prevent 
any  pressure  from  bruising  the  cable,  and  yet  will  hold  any  load 
that  has  yet  been  taken  up  the  steepest  grades  in  this  city. 
The  practical  requirements  for  economy  of  maintenance  of  cable, 
are  that  the  grip  shall  be  so  constructed  that  friction  rolls  shall 
support  the  cable  free  from  the  jaws  when  it  is  passing  through 
them,  and  the  frictional  contact  shall  be  between  the  jaws  en- 
tirely when  propelling  a  car;  that  the  operator  of  the  grip  shall 
be  a  man  of  intelligence,  who  can  apply  the  grip  to  start  the  car 
quietly,  and  have  the  least  amouut  of  slip  of  the  cable  through 
the  jaws.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  one  who  starts  the  car  the 
easiest  or  most  gently,  will  wear  out  the  jaws  the  soonest.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  the  contrary.  Lastly,  continuous  care  of 
the  cable,  in  keeping  it  well  filled  with  tar  and  properly  oiled. 

Under  the  head  of  operation,  I  have  placed  the  power  required 
to  propel — 1st,  the  cable;  2d,  the  cars;  and  3d,  the  passengers. 
In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made,  I  have  taken  indicator 
diagrams  from  the  roads  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  table  here- 
with shows  the  amount  required  for  driving  the  cable  alone — I 
mean  by  this,  without  any  cars  being  on  the  road;  but  included 
is  the  friction  of  the  engines  and  driving  machinery;  also  the 
friction  of  the  carrying  and  deflecting  sheaves,  as  well  as  the 
power  consumed  in  bending  the  cable  around  the  sheaves.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  segregate  the  power  required  for  driving 
the  cable  from  that  required  to  move  the  engines  and  driving  ma- 
chinery without  the  cable  on,  because  all  this  power  is  in  con- 
stant use,  is  a  constant  expense,  and  the  fuel  expense  for  driving 
a  certain  amount  of  cable  at  a  certain  speed,  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  constructing  engineer  to  design,  and  a  proper  di- 
rection of  the  labor  having  the  care  of  it  when  in  operation.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  have  reduced  the  work  done  on  the 
various  roads,  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  cable  moved  one  mile 
per  hour  with  one  horse  power. 
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Name  of  Eoad. 


Clay  

Sutter,  estimate. 
Geary,  estimate 

California  

Union  

Market  

McAllister  


22.  G 
83  6 
58.0 
84.0 
39.0 
•Jul  .0 
60.0 


4,084 

4.538 
4.538 
4.743 
4,788 
6.i21 
9.0C6 


1.00 
.90 
.90 
.861 
.852 
.606 
.45 


In  tliis  table  the  power  for  moving  the  cables  of  the  Sutter 
Street  and  Geary  are  estimated  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
work  done  on  the  Clay,  California  and  Union  Street  roads. 

For  the  power  to  haul  the  cars  I  have  allowed  20  pounds  per 
ton  at  all  speeds.  This  would  give  for  the  various  roads  an  ap- 
proximate power  for  each  train,  consisting  of  dummy  and  car, 
and  on  Market  and  McAllister,  for  the  car  alone: 


Name  of  Road. 

W't  of  Car 
Sc  Dummy. 

Horse  Power 
for  ea.  Car. 

Average 
No.  of 

Cars. 

Total  Aver'ge 
Power  for 
Cars. 

Clay  

4,900 

.08 

7 

5  60 

Sutter  

7.500 

1.50 

18 

27.00 

California  

8  600 

1.40 

14 

19.60 

8,400 

1.94 

19 

3t>.86 

8.600 

1.42 

10 

14.20 

Market  and  Haight  

Jt,  GOO 

2.07 

44 

91.00 

9,600 

2.07 

18 

37.00 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  average  speed  of 
each  road,  the  average  distance  that  passengers  are  carried,  the 
total  number  running  hours  each  day,  and  the  average  horse 
power  required  to  haul  1,000  passengers  ou  each  road: 
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Name  of  Road 

Average 
speed. 

Average  distance 
that  passengers 
are  carried. 
Miles. 

Total  hours 
running  time 
each  day. 

Average  power 
for  each  1000  pas- 
sengers carried. 
Horse  Power. 

Clay  

6 

173 

.0071 

Sutter  

n 

.1 

19* 

.201 

California  . 

6 

1 

19 

.178 

73 

1 

1!) 

.177 

6 

1 

in 

194 

Market  

8 

2\ 

20^ 

.412 

McAllister.  .. 

8 

1 

20js 

.163 

This  table  shows  that  the  power  required  to  convey  passengers 
by  themselves  is  a  small  factor  of  the  total  power  required  in 
operating  cable  roads.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  average  dis- 
tance which  each  passenger  is  carried  will  be  about  half  the 
length  of  the  road. 


The  following  table  will  give  the  total  daily  average  power  for 
operating  the  cable  roads  in  this  city,  and  also  the  per  cent,  of 
power  required  for  moving  cable,  for  moving  cars,  and  (assuming 
numbers)  for  moving  passengers: 


Name  of  Road. 

Total 

For  Cable. 

For  Cars. 

ForPasseng's 

Numlx 
of 

Passeng- 

Pov 

vi- 

Power 

Per  ct. 

Power 

Per 

ct. 

Power 

Per 

ct. 

CD  w 
3! 

Clay  

28 

56 

22.6 

70.0 

5 

(in 

19 

0 

36 

2 

0 

4,000 

Sutter  (estimated) 

114 

60 

83.6 

72.9 

27. 

(Ml 

23 

5 

4 

(in 

3 

6 

15,000 

California  

105 

02 

84.0 

80.0 

19 

60 

18 

6 

1 

12 

1 

4 

8,000 

Geary  

96 

63 

58.0 

60.0 

36 

86 

3S 

0 

1 

77 

2 

0 

10,000 

54 

55 

39.0 

70.0 

14 

•2d 

26 

0 

1 

35 

4 

II 

7,000 

Market  

301 

00 

201.0 

66.7 

91 

(id 

30 

6 

9 

06 

2 

7 

22,000 

McAllister  

98 

30 

60  0 

61  0 

37 

00 

37 

6 

1 

30 

1 

4 

8,000 

798. 6(> 

54S.2 

68.0 

231 

26 

28  0 

|» 

26 

4 

0 

74,000 

These  results  are  the  average  percentages  for  estimated  average 
number  of  cars  and  passengers.  The  following  table  gives  the 
average  number  of  feet  of  cable  for  each  car,  except  Market 
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Street,  to  which  should  be  aided  the  cars  which  are  switched 
from  the  McAllister  Street  road: 


Name  of  Road. 

Number  of  Cars. 

Feet  of  Cable. 

Feet  of  Cable  to 
each  Car. 

Clay  

7 

11,000 

1.571 

18 

37.736 

2,096 

14 

25,8;»5 

1,844 

Geary  

19 

27,000 

1,421 

10 

21,(i00 

2,100 

Market  

65,765 

1,472 

McAllister  

18 

27.1S3 

1,510 

130 

215,579 

12,014 

18.5 

30.707 

1.716 

This  table  shows  the  average  distance  apart  of  cars  to  be  1,716 
feet  for  average  running,  but  on  holidays  and  Sundays  these  dis- 
tances have  been  reduced  about  45  per  cent.,  so  that  cars  have 
run  1,000  feet  apart,  average.  I  am  aware  that  in  some  instan- 
ces they  have  run  much  less  distance  than  this,  but  at  eight  miles 
per  hour  the  speed  would  be  10i  feet  per  minute;  or  an  interval 
of  about  H  miuute  between  cars,  allowing  for  stops.  Of  course, 
if  traffic  demanded  it,  this  number  of  cars  could  be  kept  on  the 
road.  That  would  be  one  car  to  each  1,000  feet  of  rope,  and 
taking  the  totals  from  table  above,  there  would  be  added  85  cars; 
and  if  each  car  carried  the  average  number  of  passengers,  they 
would  be  increased  48,000,  or  G5  per  cent.,  so  that  G5  per  cent, 
would  be  added  to  the  power  required  for  hauling  the  cars, which 
would  be  231.26+150.31=381.57  for  cars,  and  65  per  cent,  for 
passengers  would  be  19.26-j-12.51=31.77  horse  power.  Then 
the  total  power  would  be — 

For  cables   •.   548  2 

For  cars  381.57 

For  passengers   31.77 

961  56 

Of  which    57  per  ceut  would  be  for  cable. 

39  "     '  "  cars. 

aud     4 '      "   "  passengers. 

100 
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This  is  taking  the  average  of  all  the  roads,  but  if  we  take  the 
road  which  has  the  least  per  cent,  of  power  expended  in  moving 
the  cable,  the  Geary  Street,  and  add  cars  so  that  they  may  be 
only  1,000  feet  apart,  we  shall  have  8  more  cars — an  increase  of 
42  per  cent,  and  also  an  increase  of  42  in  the  total  power  for 
hauling  cars  and  passengers,  thus: 


For  moving  cable   58.     H.  F. 

For  moving  cars   52.34  " 

For  moving  passengers   2.81  " 

Total  H.  P  113.18 

Of  which   51  percent,  would  be  for  moving  cable. 

46  "     "       "      "  "      "  cars, 
and     3  "     "        "      •*  "      "  passengers. 

100 


This  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  road  as  it  in  this  case  as- 
sumed, carried  14,200  passengers;  while  it  has  actually  many 
times  carried  from  20,000  to  22,000  passengers  in  one  day. 

Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  practicable  to  utilize  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  power  expended  in  moving  the  cars  and 
passengers.  That  this  is  much  within  bounds  will  be  admitted 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  comparative  power  expended  in  moving 
the  Geary  Street  cable  is  .90,  and  that  of  McAllister  Street  is 
only  .45,  or  one  half. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  will  refer  to,  and  that  is  the 
comparative  power  required  over  grades  or  level  roads.  While 
the  average  will  remain  about  the  same,  the  fluctuations  will  be 
much  greater  and  the  consequent  maximum  strain  on  the  cable 
will  be  greater  over  grades,  and  this  variation  of  work  calls  for 
an  engine  that  will  keep  a  uniform  speed  under  more  severe  con- 
ditions than  usually  obtain  even  in  rolling  mills,  for  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  in  the  mills  varies  somewhat  human  comfort  is  not 
affected  by  it;  but  in  cars  moved  by  cable,  any  variation  in  the 
speed  of  the  engine  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  surging  move- 
ment which  is  given  to  the  car.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing engines  that  will  run  at  a  uniform  speed  under  all  the  changes 
or  variation  of  work  that  may  come  upon  it. 
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There  are  other  points  of  importance  wbich  might  be  referred 
to  in  this  paper,  but  it  has  already  extended  beyond  the  primary 
intention.  Our  future  experience  will  be  guided  and  aided  by 
the  past,  and  the  divisions  of  the  subjects  which  are  but  little 
understood  at  present,  will  become  as  familiar  as  household 
words. 


MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 
BONDS 


OPINIONS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  ELLISON,  Judge 

AND  OF 

DILLON  &  HUBBARD 

ON  j 

Validity  of  Bond  Issue  of  Dec.  30,  1909 


Rincon  rub.  Co.  McAllister  St. 


In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Tehama, 
State  of  California— Hon.  John  F.  Ellison,  Judge. 


HORACE  G.  PLATT,  Plaintiff,  v.  THE  CITY  AND 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  ET  ALS.,  De- 
fendants. 

For  plaintiff — Morrison  &  Brobeck ;  Piatt  &  Bayne  and  A.  E.  Shaw  of 
Counsel. 

For  defendants — Percy  V.  Long,  City  Attorney;  Thomas  E.  Haven, 
Assistant  City  Attorney;  John  T.  Nourse,  Assistant  City  Attorney. 


OPINION  OF  THE  COURT. 

This  action  is  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiff, a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  the  City 
and  County  Of  San  Francisco,  to  ob- 
tain a  judgment  perpetually  enjoining 
the  issue  and  sale  of  certain  bonds, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Geary 
Street  Railroad  Bonds. 

The  complaint  sets  out  in  full  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors leading  up  to  tht"  election  called 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the 
question  of  their  issuance  and  the  or- 
der declaring  the  result  thereof'. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  plaintiff  that 
these  proceedings,  on  the  face  thereof, 
show  that  the  bond  issue  will  be  illegal 
and  an  unlawful  burden  upon  him  and 
his  property. 

The  defendants  by  a  general  demur- 
rer attack  the  sufficiency  of  the  com- 
plaint to  state  a  cause  of  action.  Their 
claim  is  that  the  plaintiff  as  a  taxpayer, 
without  alleging  injury  to  himself,  dif- 
ferent from  what  will  be  sustained  by 
the  rest  of  the  community,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  maintain  an  action  to  enjoin 
the  sale  of  the  bonds,  even  though  they 
may  Im>  illegal. 

They  also  claim  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  legal  authority  to  is- 
sue the  bonds  and  that  in  the  proceed- 
ings relating  thereto  the  law  was  com- 
plied with. 

The  complaint  and  the  demurrer 
thereto  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Court  many  interesting  questions, 
hut  outside  of  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  sue.  all  may  be 
grouped  under  three  general  beads : 


First.  Under  the  constitution  of  tlx" 
state  of  California  has  the  Legislature 
power  to  confer  upon  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  by  Charter 
Provisions,  authority  to  acquire  street 
railroads  and  to  incur  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness for  the  purpose  of  their 
const  ruction? 

Second.  lias  the  Legislature  in 
adopting  and  approving  the  Freehold- 
ers' Charter,  conferred  upon  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  authority 
to  acquire  street  railroads  and  incur 
a  bonded  indebtedness  therefor,  and 

Third.  Has  the  City  and  County  of* 
San  Francisco  in  the  matter  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  acquire  street  railroads  and 
issue  bonds  to  bear  the  expense  thereof, 
complied  witli  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  relating  thereto? 

I. 

The  Plaintiff  as  a  Taxpayer  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Without 
Alleging  Special  Injury  to  Himself,  is 
Authorized  to  Bring  a  Suit  to  Test  the 
Validity  of  the  Bonds. 

Tlie  principal  case  relied  upon  by 
counsel  for  the  defendants  t<>  sustain 
their  position  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  in 
a  position  to  bring  this  suit  is  Strettt- 
or  v.  Limcott,  153  Cal.  287.  That  was 
an  action  to  restrain  the  sale  of  certain 
school  bonds.  The  Court  in  deciding 
the  case  used  this  language: 

I f  the  appellant  (plaintiff)  is  right 
in  his  contention  that  this  act  is  the 
one  that  governs,  the  alleged  invalid- 
ity <if  1 1 10  issue  will  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  bond,  and  they  will  he 
void  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide 
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holder  for  value.    It  results  that  the 
plaintiff  as  a  taxpayer  can  suffer  no 
damage  if  the  bonds  are  issued. 
If  the  honds  proposed  to  he  issued 
will  show  ou  the  face  thereof,  their  in- 
validity it  would  he  my  duty,  following 
the  reasoning  of  this  case,  to  hold  that 
the  plaintiff  cannot  maintain  an  action 
to  restrain  their  sale.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear clearly  that  if  these  honds  are  is- 
sued they  would  lie  void  in  the  hands 
of  an  innocent  purchaser,  anil  for  this 
reason,  I  do  not  think  the  above  cited 
decision  is  controlling. 

In  a  note  to  the  case  of  UoCori  v. 
Pike,  2  Am.  St.  J)7.  I  find  this  language : 
While  there  are  numerous  and  well 
considered  opinions  in  New  York  prior 
to  the  Statute  nS7"_>  chapter  Kil  I  and 
in  other  states  which  followed  tin- 
New  York  cases,  and  the  line  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  them  to  the  effect 
that  a  private  citizen,  cannot  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  interest  or  injury 
to  his  individual  rights,  not  suffered 
by  him  in  common  with  all  either  tax- 
payers, maintain  an  action  in  equity 
by  himself  or  with  others,  to  prevent 
any    threatened    illegal    act  which 
might  be  oppressive  in  its  results  to 
the  whole  community,  by  creating  un- 
just or  excessive  taxation,  yet  the 
more  recent  cases  determine,  by  a 
great    preponderance    of  authority, 
that  a  single  taxpayer  or  a  number 
of  them,  may  have  a  remedy  in  equity 
upon  his  or  their  suit,  to  prevent  mu- 
nicipal or    quasi-municipal  corpora- 
tions and  their  officers  from  levying 
unauthorized   taxes,  or   from  doing 
any  illegal  act  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
porate moneys  or  property,  whereby 
the  burden  of  taxation  would  be  un- 
justly increased,  and  this  relief  is 
granted  in  many    cases     upon  the 
ground  that  the  taxpayer  would,  if 
the  threatened  illegal  act  complained 
of  were  consummated,  be  specially 
injured  as  a  taxpayer  and  that  such 
injury  would  be  irreparable. 
This  quotation  is  followed  by  numer- 
ous decisions  from  different  states  and 
the  Federal  Court  Supporting  the  text. 
The  defendants  do  not  concede  in  argu- 
ment that  this  issue  of  bonds  would  be 
illegal  and  their  illegality  appear  on 
the  face  thereof  and  the  plaintiff  in 
argument  raises  many  objections  to  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  issue  and  sug- 
gests what  he  claims  are  fatal  defects 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  board  leading 
up  to  the  bond  election.    These  defects 
do  not  and  will  not  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  honds.  and  the  plaintiff  as 
a  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  have  them 
considered  and  passed   upon   by  the 
Court  in  some  appropriate  proceeding. 


II. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California  the  Legislature  Has  the 
Power  to  Confer  upon  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  by  Charter 
Provisions,  Authority  to  Acquire  Street 
Railroads  and  to  Incur  a  Bonded  In- 
debtedness for  Their  Construction. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  proposition 
we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  wheth- 
er the  constitution  confers  such  power 
upon  the  Legislature,  but  rather  the 
question  must  be.  has  such  power  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Legislature  by 
some  provision  of  the  constitution?  If 
it  lias  not  then  it  exists.  The  rule  is 
well  slated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harrison  in 
the  case  of  In  rc  Madera  Irrigation 
District,  92  Cal.  807,  as  follows: 

That  the  Legislature  is  rested  with 

the  whole  of  the  Legislative  power  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  has  authority 
to  deal  with  any  subject  within  the 
sco|M'  of  civil  government,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  restrained  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  anil  that 
it  is  the  sole  tribunal  to  determine  as 
well  the  expediency  :is  the  details  of 
all  legislation,  within  its  power  arc 
principles  so  familiar  as  to  hardly 
need  mention.  The  declaration  in 
Article  IV.  Section  1  of  the  constitu- 
tion. "The  legislative  power  of  the 
Stale  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate  and 
assembly  which  shall  be  designated 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia." comprehended  the  exercise 
of  all  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Slate  in  matters  which  are  properly 
the  subjects  of  legislation,  and  it  is 
encumbent  on  mn  w  ho  will  challenge 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  as  being  in- 
valid lo  show  either  that  such  act  i- 
without  the  province  of  legislation  or 
that  the  particular  subject  matter  of 
thai  ad  has  been  by  the  constitution, 
either  by  express  provision,  or  by 
necessary  implication  withdrawn  by 
the  people  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature.  The  presumption 
which  attends  every  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature is  that  it  is  within  its  power, 
and  he  who  would  except  it  from  the 
power  must  point  out  the  particular 
provision  of  the  constitution  by  which 
the  exception  is  made,  or  demonstrate 
that  it  is  palpably  excluded  from  any 
consideration  whatever  by  that  bfKly. 

Starting  then  with  (be  presumption 
that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  In 
approving  a  Freeholders"  ( "barter  to  au- 
thorize tin;  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  to  acquire  street  railroads 
we  ar»  | „•, „r_'hl  at  once  to  the  question, 
has  the  constitution  by  any  of  its  pro- 
visions withdrawn  such  power  from  the 
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Legislature,  and  if  so  by  what  particu- 
lar provision? 

The  position  of  counsel  for  plaintiff 
is  that  such  power  is  withdrawn  from 
the  Legislature  by  Section  8  of  Article 
xi  of  the  constitution,  the  argument  be- 
ing that  the  particular  wording  of  the 
first  part  of  that  section  shows  an  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  people  to  pro- 
hibit the  Legislature  from  conferring 
upon  a  municipal  corporation,  created 
by  a  Freeholders'  Charter,  the  power  to 
own  ami  operate  any  public  utilities,  at 
least  to  own  and  operate  a  street  rail- 
road. 

Section  8  of  Article  XI  opens  with 
the  words : 

Any  city  containing  a  population 
of  more  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants  may  form  a 
charter  for  its  own  government,  etc. 

It  was  under  this  section  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  charter  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  was 
formed  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Legislature.  The  conclusion  that  this 
section  of  the  constitution  withdraws 
from  the  Legislature  the  power,  in 
adopting  a  Freeholders'  Charter  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  municipality  authority 
to  acquire  street  railroads  is  reached 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  that  may  he 
fairly  summarized  as  follows:  Munic- 
ipal corporations  exercise  certain  func- 
tions that  are  designated  as  "govern- 
mental" and  certain  other  functions 
that  are  termed  "proprietary."  This 
distinction  between  these  different 
kinds  of  functions,  exercised  by  munic- 
ipal corporations  was  recognized  and 
had  been  expressed  in  many  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1879;  that  in  formulating  said  Sec- 
tion 8  the  Constitutional  Convention 
had  in  mind  this  distinction  between 
the  different  functions  exercised  by  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  and  in  using  the 
words  "may  form  a  charter  for  its  own 
government''  it  declared  ex  Industrie, 
and  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  that 
there  should  be  formed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  a  certain  population  a 
charter  for  their  own  government  ;  not 
a  charter  which  would  confer  on  them 
the  private  and  proprietary  function  of 
a  municipality.  If  this  argument  be 
sound,  then  the  powers  which  the  Leg- 
islature may  confer  upon  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  are  very  lim- 
ited as  compared  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  other  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  this  State,  and  as  compared 
with  the  powers  generally  exercised  by 
municipal  corporations. 

In  determining  the  sense  in  which 
particular  words,  placed  by  the  conven- 


tion in  this  Section  8,  were  intended  to 
be  understood,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
(he  situation  confronting  it,  and  the 
general  purpose  it  desired  to  accom- 
plish. Article  XI  of  the  constitution 
is  headed  "Counties,  Cities  and  Towns" 
and  the  whole  article  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  o!  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  control  of  counties,  cities  and 
towns.  In  Section  <i  of  this  article  it 
is  definitely  declared  that  "corporations 
lor  municipal  purposes  shall  not  he  cre- 
ated by  special  laws,  but  may  be  cre- 
ated by  general  laws  and  the  section  as 
originally  adopted  contains  these 
words:  "Cities  or  towns  heretofore  or 
hereafter  organized  and  all  charters 
thereof  formed  or  adopted  by  authority 
of  this  constitution  shall  be  subject  to 
and  controlled  by  general  laws.  This 
was  a  definite  ami  clear  inhibition 
placed  upon  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  create  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion by  a  special  law.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  to  (he  members  of  the  conven- 
tion that  no  general  municipal  incorpor- 
ation1 act  could  or  would  ever  bo  en- 
acted that  would  be  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  large  and  growing  city  of 
San  Francisco  with  its  great  commer- 
cial business  and  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, and  with  Section  0  standing 
alone,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  spe- 
cial act  either  by  charter  or  otherwise 
could  ever  be  passed  for  her  relief.  To 
avoid  this  condition  it  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  put  into  the  constitution  a  sec- 
tion permitting  San  Francisco  to  frame 
any  kind  of  a  charter  it  desired,  subject 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  and  when  framed  and'  adopted 
by  its  people,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  approval  or  adoption  by  the  Legis- 
lature, to  be  the  law  controlling  in  all 
local  and  municipal  affairs.  This  prop- 
osition did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  coin  cut  ion,  but  finally  Section  S 
was  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  This  section  is  not  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  Legislature 
nor  a  limitation  upon  its  power, 
but  was  intended  to  be,  and  is, 
an  exception  to  the  stringent 
limitations  that  had  been  placed  upon 
the  Legislature  by  Section  0.  It  was 
adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
cepting San  Francisco  from  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  Section  G  and  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  people  of  that  city 
authority  by  charter  to  form  such  a 
municipal  corporation  as  they  deemed 
appropriate  and  adequate  to  its  situa- 
tion and  condition  and  the  full  and 
proper  administration  of  all  its  affairs, 
proprietary  as  well  as  governmental, 
subject  only  to  approval  by  the  Legisla- 
ture.   That  this  was  the  purpose  and 
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object  is  fully  shown  by  the  debates 
of  the  constitutional  convention. 

In  proposing  an  amendment  to  this 
section,  Mr.  Moreland  of  the  convention 
said : 

This  section  was  originally  framed 
for  the  benefit  of  San  Francisco  and 
has  been  claimed  at  all  times  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  San 
Francisco  a  charter  under  this  sec- 
tion. Section  <>of  this  article  also  pro- 
rides  for  the  incorporation  of  cities 
and  towns.  I  think  this  section  am- 
ple for  all  cities  except  San  Francis- 
co, and  therefore  this  section  ought 
to  be  made  to  San  Francisco  alone. — 
Constitutional  Debates,  page  14S4. 

This  section  of  the  constitution  as 
originally  adopted  was  limited  to  cities 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  is  evident  that  tin-  Convention  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  power,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tiu>  Legislature  to  adopt  a 
charter  for  its  own  government,  which 
should  constitute  it  a  municipal  corpor- 
ation having  powers  different  from  and 
perhaps  greater  and  covering  a  wjder 
range  of  subjects  than  would  probably 
be  conferred  upon  any  municipality  by 
anv  general  municipal  incorporation  act 
that  might  be  passed.  Under  the  gen- 
oral  municipal  incorporation  act  passed 
in  accordance  with  Section  <>.  power 
has  Ixhui  conferred  upon  municipal  in- 
corporations to  own  public  utilities,  and 
it  has  never  been  doubted  lint  that  the 
Legislature  in  so  conferring  power  was 
acting  within  its  constitutional  limita- 
tion. It  is  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  convention,  in  adopting  Section 
S  intended  that  the  great  and  growing 
city  of  San  Francisco  should  have  less 

authority  in  the  management  of  its  lo- 
cal affairs  than  the  small  cities  ol  tin' 
State  but  rather  the  intention  was  to 
leave  the  Legislature  free  to  deal  with 
it  unrestrained  by  the  limitations  of 
Section  (!.  „,  . 

Section  8  does  not  say  that  munici- 
palities formed  by  charter  shall  exer- 
cise "governmental  functions  and  the 
use  of  the  word  "government"  was  not 
intended  to  convey  that  meaning.  I  he 
word  •'government"  was  used  in  no  re- 
stricted or  limited  sense,  but  in  Hie 
sense  of  being  the  "exercise  of  author- 
ity in  the  administration  ol  the  affairs 
of  a  state,  community  or  society.  — 
f Century  Dictionary.) 

In  shcrhim  v.  Sroll.  1  !•>  Cal.  r,ss.  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  discussing  the  pow- 
ers of  municipal  corporations  created 
by  charter  under  Section  8  of  Article 
XI,  said: 


The  act  of  the  city  in  formulating 
the  charter  and  determining  the  pro- 
visions to  be  included  therein  has 
the  same  force  and  authority  as 
would  a  charter  with  the  same  pro- 
visions enacted  by  the  Legislature 
that  was  not  restrained  by  any  con- 
stitutional limitations. 

It  will  be  conceded.  1  presume,  that 

a    Legislature  not   restrai  1   by  any 

constitutional  limitations  could  confer 
upon  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco  authority  to  acquire  a  street  rail- 
way. ,  . 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Section  8  does  not  withdraw  from  the 

Legislature  the  power  to  authorize  Ban 

Francisco  to  acquire  and  operate  street 

rallr  Is  and  as  such   power  is  not 

withdrawn  by  any  other  part  ol  Hie 
constitution  it  still  remains  in  the  Leg- 
islature. 

111. 

The  Legislature,  by  Adopting  the  Free- 
Holders'  Charter.  Has  Conferred  upon 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Power  to  Acquire,  Own,  and  Operate 
Street  Railroads. 

Article  XII  of  the  charter  of  the  City 
and  Count v  of  San  Francisco  is  headed 
"Acquisition  of  Public  Utilities."  The 
entire  article  is  devoted  to  various  de- 
tails of  the  matter  of  acquiring  public 
utilities,  issuing  bonds  for  the  payment 
of  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof,  etc. 
It  opens  with  a  declaration  that  it  is 
"the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  City  and  County  that  its 
public  utilities  shall  lie  gradually  ac- 
quired and  ultimately  owned  by  the 
Citv  and  County."  _ 

Section  1  of  Article  Nil  as  originally 
adopted  reads  as  follows: 

'•Within  one  year  from  the  date 
upon  which  this  charter  shall  take 
effect,  and  at  least  every  two  years 
thereafter,  until  the  object  expressed 
in  this  provision  shall  have  been  at- 
tained, the  supervisors  must  procure 
through  the  Citv  Kngineer  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  actual  (est  ot  Un- 
original construction  and  completion 
by  the  City  and  County  of  water 
works,  gas  works,  electric  light 
works,  steam,  water  and  electric  power 
works,  telephone  lines,  street  rail- 
roads, and  such  other  public  utilities 
as  the  supervisors  or  the  people  by 
petition  to  the  board  may  designate.' 
The  section  further  provides  for  the 
obtaining  of  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
obtaining  from  all  available  sources  a 
sufficient  supply  of  good  water. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  by  Article 
XII.  as  originally  adopted,  authority 


was  conferred  upon  the  city  to  acquire 
public  utilities,  including  street  rail- 
roads. But  Section  1  of  this  article 
w  as  amended  in  1903,  and,  it  is  claimed, 
thai  it  was  the  efifecl  of  this  amendment 
to  take  away  from  the  City  and  County 
the  power  i"  acquire  street  railroads. 
If  such  power  had  before  been  granted. 
This  amendment  consisted  in  striking 
out  all  that  part  of  Section  1  I  have 
placed  in  quotation  marks  above,  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

Section  I.  Whenever  the  board  by 
ordinance  as  hereinafter  provided 
Shall  determine  that  the  public  inter- 
est or  necessity  demands  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction  or  completion  of 
any  public  utility,  or  utilities,  by  the 

City  and  County,  or  win  ver  the 

electors  shall  petition  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  as  provided  in  Section  '■' 
of  this  article  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  public  utility  or  utilities,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  must  procure 
from  the  Board    of     Public  Works. 

through  the  City  Engineer,  plans  and 

estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  original 
construction  and  completion  by  the 
City  and  County  of  such  public  utility 
or  utilities. 

The  clause  in  the  original  section 
about  obtaining  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  getting  from  all  available  sources  a 
Supply  nf  water,  was  changed  in  phrase- 
ology, but  left  in  effect  the  same  in  the 
amended  section  as  in  the  original.  •  It 
is  argued  that  because  the  original  sec- 
tion referred  by  name  to  water  works, 
gas  works,  electric  light  works,  steam, 
water  and  electric  power  works,  tele- 
phone lines  and  street  railroads,  and 
the  amended  section  only  refers  by 
name  to  water  works,  therefore  the  in- 
tention is  clearly  manifested  not  to 
grant  to  the  city  power  to  acquire  any 
public  utility  other  than  water  works. 

Upon  this  point  the  position  of  conn 
sel  is  thus  staled:  "The  force  of  that 
amendment,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  same  as 
the  force  of  every  amendment  that  is 
made  to  a  statute  or  charter.  That 
which  is  not  repeated  in  the  amended 
section  is.  ex  industria,  eliminated." 

Whether  what  is  not  repeated  in  the 
amendment  is  eliminated  or  not  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  connection 
in  which  the  excluded  matter  existed  in 
Iho  original,  and  the  purpose  it  there 
served.  If  the  original  section  had 
provided  that  the  City  ami  County 
might  acquire  water  works,  gas  works, 
railroads,  etc..  and  the  amended  section 
had  provided  that  the  City  might  ac- 
quire water  works,  leaving  out  all  ref- 
erence to  railroads,  counsel's  argument 
would  be  invulnerable,  but  such  is  not 
the  situation.    Following  the  preamble 


of  the  article  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  City 
and  County  to  gradually  acquire  and 
ultimately  own  all  its  public  utilities, 
to  facilitate  that  expressed  intention. 
Section  1  as  originally  adopted  pro- 
vided that  within  one  year  after  the 
charter  should  go  into  effect,  and  at 
least  every  two  years  thereafter  until 
the  objects  expressed  in  the  provision 
had  been  fully  attained,  the  board 
should  procure  from  the  City  Engineer 
plans  ami  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  water  works,  gas  works, 
street  railroads,  etc.,  and  such  other 
public  utilities  as  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors or  the  people  by  petition  should 
designate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Section  1  as  orig- 
inally adopted  was  not  intended  as  a 
specification  of  the  particular  utili- 
ties the  city  and  county  might  acquire. 
U  was  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
the  particular  utilities  named  that  l be 
section  provided  that  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  estimates  of  their  cost 
should  be  filed  within  one  year  and 
once  in  every  two  years  thereafter.  Hut, 
it  did  not  stop  with  that;  it  proceeded 
to  provide  that  plans  and  speciti 
Hons  for  other  utilities — that  is,  other 
than  those  named — should  be  drawn 
whenever  required  by  the  board  or  the 
people,  showing  in  the  original  section 
a  clear  intent  not  even  to  limit  the 
board  to  those  utilities  named,  and  for 
which  plans  and  estimates  were  to  be 
drawn  to  facilitate  their  acquisition. 

The  only  object  and  purpose  in 
amending  Section  1  was  to  relieve  the 
City  Engineer  and  the  board  from  the 
duty  of  having  plans,  specifications  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  and  construction 
and  completion  of  all  these  named  pub- 
lic utilities  drawn  up  every  two  years. 
It  was  evidently  found  to  impose  a 
useless  and  onerous  burden  on  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  City 
Engineer. 

So  the  section  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  the  City  Engineer  need  not 
draw  plans  and  estimates  every  two 
years,  but  whenever  the  board  decided 
to  acquire  any  public  utility,  then,  and 
only  then,  it  should  be  his  duty  to 
draw  plans  and  estimates.  This  was 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
and  it  can  not  be  held  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  intent  that  thereafter  the 
city  and  county  could  not  acquire  any 
of  the  utilities  specifically  named  in 
the  original,  but  omitted  from  these 
sections  as  amended.  The  special 
clause  in  the  original  section  concern- 
ing the  getting  of  plans  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  water  supply  from  all 
available  sources  was  doubtless  in- 
serted because  of  the  doubt  of  the 
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fraraers  ol"  the  charter  of  the  power  of 
the  city  to  oxi>end  any  money  outside 
its  territory  limit  in  acquiring  water 
rights,  reservoir  sites,  etc.,  without 
heing  specially  authorized  to  do  so.  and 
was  left  in  the  amended  section  for 
the  same  reason,  ani  not  with  any 
thought  of  making  water  works  the 
only  public  utility  the  city  could  ac- 
quire. 

Counsel  makes  this  further  point  in 
support  of  his  position  that  authority 
to  acquire  street  railroad  does  not 
exist  in  the  city  and  county,  viz.:  "I 
assume  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  specific  and  definite  declaration 
(if  the  utility  which  the  city  may  ac- 
quire, that  it  may  not  acquire  any 
utility  which  is  out  of  the  usual  range 
or  run  of  municipal  activity."  In  sup- 
port of  this  point  the  case  of  Hyatt  v. 
William*,  lis  Cttl.  58(5,  is  cited.  In 
that  case  it  appeared  that  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  Stockton  provided  that 
"The  council  shall  have  power  to  pass 
ordinances;  (5)  To  provide  for  and 
regulate  .  .  .  lighting  and  water- 
ing of  streets  and  avenues  and  puhlic 
places;  (17)  To  provide  for  such  lian- 
as are  necessary  for  the  convenient 
transaction  of  public  business."  It  also 
provided  that  the  city  "may  determine 
and  declare  what  are  public  uses  and 
when  the  necessity  exists  of  condemn- 
ing land  therefor,  and  what  are  the 
lands  it  is  necessary  to  condemn." 
Under  the  iu>wer  aoove  granted  the 
city  was  assuming  the  right  to  engage 
in  the  business  not  only  of  lighting 
the  streets  and  public  places,  and  pro- 
viding such  lights  as  were  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
but  also  of  furnishing  lights  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  for  their  private 
use.  The  Supreme  Court  in  deciding 
the  case  held  that  a  grant  of  power  to 
the  city  to  light  streets  and  public 
places  and  to  provide  such  lights  as 
were  necessary  tor  the  transaction  of 
puhlic  business  did  not  cooler  upon  the 
city  the  power  to  engage  in  the  business 
of'  furnishing  lights  to  the  inhabi- 
tants (or  their  private  use. 
The  court  held.  in  effect.  that 
as  the  city  had  only  been  authorized 
to  provide  lights  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, it  was  not  authorized  to  provide 
and  furnish  lights  for  another  and 
distinct  purpose.  This  case  was  care- 
fully reviewed  in  Cory  v.  Blodgett.  10 
Cal.  App.  Dec.  4G8  (in  wnich  case  a 
hearing  bv  the  Supereme  Court  was 
denied),  and  referring  to  it  the  court 
said:  "It  is  clear  that  the  power  was 
expressly  limited  to  the  purpose  there- 
in enumerated.  By  the  specification  of 
the  particular  purposes,  in  accordance 


with  a  familiar  rule  of  construction, 
other  purposes  were  excluded." 

In  Cihi  of  Oakland  v.  Thompson,  151 
Cal  57o,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Herein  is  a  declaration  empower- 
ing the  city  to  bond  itself  for  the 
acquisition  "of  any  municipal  Im- 
provement," including  the  acquisi- 
sition  of  any  properly  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  the  objects, 
purposes  and  powers  of  the  munici- 
pality. It  will  not  be  questioned  but 
that  the  acquisition  of  parks  is, 
without  any  express  words  or  au- 
thorization, included  whenever  a 
grant  of  power  is  conferred  to  ac- 
quire property  f<<r  "municipal  pur- 
puses." 

So.  I  think,  it  may  not  he  questioned 
in  this  case  but  that  the  acquiring  and 
construction  of  street  railroad  without 
the  specific  designation  of  it  by  name 
is  included  in  a  grant  of  power  to 
acquire  any  puhlic  utility. 

IV. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  prescribing  the  procedure 
in  the  matter  of  the  issuing  of  bonds 
for  the  acquisition  of  public  utilities 
were  not  followed  with  such  accuracy 
as  to  make  the  bonds  legal  demands 
against  the  city. 

Under  this  head  many  defects  in 
the  proceedings  are  suggested. 

1."  It  is  claimed  that  the  board  did 
not  submit  offers  for  the  sale  to  the 
city  of  existing  utilities  at  the  proper 
time.  Section  2  of  Article  XII  of  the 
charter  provided.  "Before  submitting 
propositions  to  the  electors  for  the  ac- 
quisition, by  original  construction  or 
condemnation  of  public  utilities,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  must  solicit  and 
consider  offers  for  the  sale  to  the  city 
and  county  of  exisltlng  utilities,  in 
order  that  the  electors  may  have  the 
benefit  of  acquiring  the  same  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  thereof."  The 
board  by  ordinance  approved  October 
28,  1909,  solicited  offers  for  the  sale 
to  the  city  of  existing  utilities  and 
directed  thai  said  offers  could  be  made 
at  any  time  prior  to  November  15, 
1909.  The  ordinance  submitting  the 
matter  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  people 
was  approved  November  22.  1909,  and 
the  election  called  for  December  30 
15)09.  Without  following  counsel 
through  the  interesting  argument  on 
this  point.  I  shall  hold  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  were  complied 
with  in  this  particular:  In  that  the 
board  did  solicit  offers  to  sell  existing 
utilities  to  the  city  uerore  submitting 
the  proposition  to  the  electors. 


2.  The  charter  (Section  5)  provides 
"Whenever  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
shall  determine  that  the  public  interest 
or  necessities  demands  the  acquisition 
.  .  .  of  any  public  utility  or  utili- 
ties, it  shall  specifically  declare  such 
determination  by  ordinance,  which 
shall  also  divert  the  Hoard  of  Public 
Works  to  procure  and  file  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  original  con- 
struction of  such  utility." 

An  ordinance  was  approved  October 
26,  1909,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Section  1  of  which  reads:  "It  is  hereby 
determined  and  specifically  declared 
that  the  public  interest  and  necessity 
demands  the  construction  of  street  rail- 
ways over  and  along  the  following 
streets."  Then  follows  a  description 
of  certain  streets.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  ordinance  is  insufficient  because 
it  does  not  declare  that  public  inter- 
est and  necessity  demands  the  con- 
struction of  street  railways  "by  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco." 
It  is  true  the  words  above  in  quotation 
are  not  in  the  ordinance,  but  neither 
;ive  they  in  Section  5  of  Article  XII  of 
the  charter.  In  this  particular  the 
ordinance  is  a  copy  of  the  section.  I 
think  anyone  reading  the  ordinance 
would  understand  that  the  board  had 
determined  and  declared  that  public 
interest  and  necessity  demanded  the 
acquisition  of  the  public  utility  "by 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco," 
and  especially  so  when  noticing  that 
this  declaration  was  followed  by  an 
order,  in  the  same  ordinance,  that  the 
City  Engineer  prepare  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  construction. 

3.  The  complaint  alleges  that  there 
are  over  two  hundred  miles  of  street 
railroads  iu  Sun  Francisco  and  street 
railroads  near  to  and  running  parallel 
withthe  roads  the  city  proposes  to 
build,  and  that  the  city  now  has  full 
street  railway  facilities,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  public  interest  or  neces- 
sity demands  that  the  citv  should 
build  any  street  railroads.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  public  necessity  de- 
mands the  construction  of  street  rail- 
roads by  tlie  municipality  is  one  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  as  the  legislative  body  of 
the  citv  and  county,  for  decision,  and 
its  decision  of  the  question  is  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Judiciary.  This 
is  the  rule  declared  in  this  state  as  to 
a  finding  by  a  Board  of  Supervisors 
that  an  ordinary  public  road  in  the 
country  is  necessary  and  that  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  land  is  required  for 
its  construction,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  rule  should  not  apply 
here. 


See  Tehama  Co.  v.  Bryan.  68  Cal. 
673. 

Butte  Co.  v.  Boydston.  68  Cal.  835. 

I.  For  the  same  reasons  I  think  it 
must  be  held  that  (be  finding  of  the 
board,  that  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  proposed  road  is  too  great  to  be 
paid  out  of  (be  annual  revenues  and 
that  a  bond  issue  will  be  necessary  is 
also  conclusive  on  the  Court  iu  this 
proceeding. 

5.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  the  property  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
is  $493,288,889;  that  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  the  city  shall  not  incur  any 
bonded  indebtedness  which,  as  to  the 
previous  and  then  existing  Indebted- 
ness, amounts  to  a  stun  in  excess  of  15 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
the  property  in  the  city  and  county; 
that  15  per  cent  of  $495,288,889  is  $73,- 
933,333.35 ;  that  the  city  ami  county  has 
assumed  to  authorize  the  incurring  by 
the  city  and  county  of  bonded  indebt- 
edness aggregating,  exclusive  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  attempted  to  be 
incurred  and  authorized  for  the  con- 
struction of  said  street  railways,  flic 
sum  of  $73,200,000.  The  charter  pro- 
vides that  a  bonded  Indebtedness  for 

the  acquisition  of  public  utilities  shall 
not   be  incurred,  which,  with  existing 

bonded    indebtedness,   exc  Is    15  per 

cent  id"  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the 
property.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  for 
purposes  other  than  public  utilities.  The 
bonds  here  in  dispute  will  not  become, 
a  citv  and  county  Indebtedness  until 
sold  and  issued,  and  it  does  not  appear 
what  will  be  the  amount  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  city  and  county  at 
(bat  time  nor  what  will  be  the  amount 
Of  the  assessment  roll.  Many  existing 
bonds  may  have  been  liquidated  before 
that  time  and  the  assessment  roll  may 
have  increased. 

Iu  Dudley  v.  Hoard  of  Commission- 
ers, 80  Fed.'  072,  it  is  said  : 

The  debt  created  by  the  bonds  in 
this  case  was  incurred,  not  at  the 
time  the  Board  of  Commissioners  de- 
termined that  it  was  necessary  nor 
when  the  qualified  voters  of  the  couu- 
tv gave  authority  to  incur  it.  nor  at 
the  date  of  the  bonds  (they  having 
been  antedated),  bid  at  the  date 
when  the  bonds  were  actually  issued 
and  sold. 

Several  other  alleged  defects  in  the 
proceedings  are  pointed  out  in  argu- 
ment. I  shall  not  take  time  to  advert 
to  them  in  detail.  I  have  examined 
them  all  carefully  and  find  no  departure 
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from  the  charter  provisions  which  In 
my  opinion  are  so  material  as  to  make 
it  my  duty  to  declare  the  proceedings 
looking  to  the  issuance  of  the  bonds 
and  the  bonds  if  issued  Illegal. 

An  order  will  be  entered  sustaining 
the  demurrer  to  the  complaint  and  di- 
recting that  judgment  be  entered  for 
the  defendants. 

As  the  Court  is  of  t lie  opinion  that 
the  complaint  does  not  state  facts  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  cause  of  action,  it 


follows  that  the  application  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  should  be  denied 
and  such  will  be  the  order. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  pass 
upon  the  motion  that  has  been' made  to 
strike  out  certain  parts  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Dated  April  n;,  1010. 

JOHN  V.  KLLISOX. 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Tehama 

County,  California. 
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OPINION  OF  DILLON  &  HUBBARD 


Two  days  after  the  foregoing  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Ellison  was  rendered 
City  Attorney  Long  received  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  from  Dillon  &  Hubbard 
of  New  York,  to  whom  the  bond  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  the  papers  in 
tlie  Piatt  case  were  submitted  for  an 
opinion. 

As  Dillon  &  Hubbard  are  the  recog- 
nized authorities  on  bond  proceedings 
in  the  United  States  and  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  Ann,  John  F.  Dillon, 
is  the  author  of  the  well-known  work 
on  municipal  corporations,  their  opin- 
ion as  to  the  validity  of  these  bonds, 
and  especially  as  to  the  power  of  the 
municipality  to  issue  such  bonds  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

It  is  significant  that  the  two  opin- 
ions reached  the  same  conclusion  on 
the  essential  parts  without  either 
party  having  knowledge  of  tlie  other's 
views : 

"San  Francisco,  California,  Geary 
Street  Railway  Bonds,  ?1. 000.000 ; 
Market  Street  Railway  Bonds,  $120.- 
000. 

DILLON  &  HUBBARD. 
Attorneys  &  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Western   Union  Building.  193  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

'    April  14,  1010. 
Hon.  Percy  V.  Long, 
City  Attorney. 

San  Francisco.  California. 
Dear  Sir: 

Referring  to  your  letter  dated 
March  17  we  beg  to  state  that  we, 
have  completed  the  examination  of  the 
legal  papers  which  you  have  submitted 
to' us  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  $1.- 
900,000  Gearv  Street  Railwav  Bonds 
and  $120,000  Market  Street  Railway 
Bonds  of  San  Francisco,  and  assuming 
that  the  charter  gives  the  corporate 
power  to  issue  bonds  for  these  pur- 
poses we  find  these  proceedings  regu- 
lar and  satisfactory  in  form. 

You  state  in  your  letter  of  March 
17  certain  facts  relating  to  existing 
street  railways  and  railway  companies 
and  also  send  us  copy  of  bill  of  com- 
plaint in  the  suit  of  Plait  v.  City  and 


County  ct  al.  to  restrain  tlie  City  from 
selling  these  street  railway  bonds. 
You  state  that  it  is  difficult  for  you  to 
perceive  the  grounds  for  attack,  that 
you  have  been  advised,  however,  that 
tlie  plaintiff  will  contend  that  the  city 
has  no  right  to  operate  a  street  rail- 
way, also  that  it  has  no  right  to  oper- 
ate a  railway  on  the  same  street  with 
another  railroad  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  live  blocks.  You  ask  our 
opinion  on  1he  constitutional  question 
whether  it  was  competent  for  San 
Francisco  to  provide  in  its  freehold- 
ers' charter  for  the  operation  of  street 
railroads,  also  whether  the  word  "pub- 
lic utilities"  in  section  1  of  article  XII 
of  the  Charter  as  amended,  include 
street  railroads.  In  reply  we  have  to 
advise  you  that  in  our  opinion  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation 
of  a  street  railway  within  tlie  limits 
of  a  city  is  a  city  purpose  if  it  is  so 
provided  in  the  freeholders'  charter, 
and  if  there  is  no  prohibition,  express 
or  implied,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  That  a  street  railroad  may  tie 
a  city  purpose  see  the  following  cases: 

Haeussler  v.  St.  Louis,  205  Mo.  05G, 
1907: 

People  v.  Kelly,  70  X.  Y.  475,  4S7 : 
Sun  Publishing.  Assoc.  v.  Xcir  York 

City.  152  X.  Y.  257: 
Prince  v.  Crocker.  100  Mass.  "47: 
Lore  v    Ymoo  City.  91   Miss.  535f 
and  other  cases  cited  in  your  let- 
ter. 

We  have  examined  the  Constitution 
of  California  and  we  do  not  find 
therein  any  prohibition  express  or  im- 
plied against  a  freeholders'  charter 
containing  a  provision  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation 
of  a  street  railway  by  a  city. 

On  the  question  whether  the  words 
"public  utilities"  in  section  1  of  Ar- 
ticle XII  of  the  Charter  include  street 
railroads  we  have  to  advise  you  that 
in  our  opinion  considering  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  section  1.  these 
words  "public  utilities"  would  include 
a  street  railway.  There  are  two 
grounds  for  this  conclusion.  The  term 
as  ordinarily  understood  wonid  be 
held  to  include  street  railroads  owned 
by  the  municipality.  The  second 
ground  is  that  these  words  "street 
railroads"  were  in  this  section  of  the 
Charter  as  it  stood  before  amendment 
and  along  with  other  words  specify- 
ing certain  public  utilities  and  these 
words  were    followed    by  the  words 
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"and  such  other  public  utilities  as  the 
supervisors  or  the  people",  etc.  This 
plainly  shows  that  the  words  "public 
utilities"  there  meant  to  include  street 
railroads.  The  amendment  of  this 
section  obviously  was  lot  the  purpose 
of  making  it  broader  rather  than  nar- 
rower and  to  meet  the  possible  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  ejus  dew 
generis. 

We  understand  that  you  do  not  de- 


sire us  at  this  time  to  give  any  opinion 
further  than  that  above  expressed  re- 
specting anv  of  the  matters  involved 
in  the  Piatt  litigation  and  that  you  do 
not  intend  to  offer  the  bonds  for  sale 
until  some  disposition  has  been  made 
Of  the  Piatt  ease. 

Awaiting  your  further  pleasure  in 
this  matter,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DI  LI-OX  &  HUBBARD. 
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To  the  Public  :  — 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  plans 
submitted  by  Mr.  Manson  for  the  widening' 
and  extension  of  streets  and  also  for  better- 
ing the  harbor  front  for  better  shipping 
facilities.  They  are  in  line  with  what  I 
have  been  planning  since  the  fire  and  if 
adopted  by  the  people  will  make  San 
Francisco  what  we  expect  her  to  be,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  progressive  cities  on 
this  continent* 

The  plans  have  my  hearty  endorsement 
and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  realized 
at  a  very  early  date. 

(Signed)  E.  E.  SCHMITZ, 

Mayor. 

Sept.  28,  1906. 


September  25,  1906. 

HON.  E.  E.  SCHMITZ, 

Mayor  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Reconstruction. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

The  Committee  on  the  Reconstruction  of  San 
Francisco,  with  your  approval,  directed  me  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  several  com- 
mittees. I  was  instructed  to  study  the  plans  and 
simplify  them,  also  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  more  important  improvements  suggested. 

After  several  months  of  careful  study  I  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  to  the  Mayor  and  the  People 
the  carrying  out  immediately  of  the  following  work: 

(a)  Widen  Folsom  street  from  East  to  Tenth 
street,  and  lower  the  grade  from  Spear  to  Third 
street; 

(b)  Extend  Montgomery  avenue  from  Wash- 
ington street  to  Market  street ; 

(bi)  Widen  Fremont  street  and  lower  its  grade 
as  hereinafter  named; 

(c)  Extend  Eighth  street  to  Mariposa  street  and 
widen  this  latter  street  to  Illinois  street; 

(d)  Open  a  new  avenue  from  the  Ferry  to  Fol- 
som and  Fremont  streets; 

(e)  Close  Commercial  street  and  add  its  width 
to  Sacramento  and  Clay  streets; 

(f)  Widen  Pacific  street; 

(g)  Widen  Sansome  street  by  setting  curbs  back 
and  pass  it  under  Broadway,  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  1902-3; 

(h)  Lower  Rincon  Hill  to  a  plane  sloping  from 
Third  street  to  the  waterfront; 

(i)  Auxiliary  Fire  System  Salt  Water.  Con- 
struct fire  cisterns  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Department,  and  build  one  or  more  pumping 
stations  for  bay  connections  with  distributing  mains. 
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Nearly  all  of  these  improvements  have,  with  many 
others,  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction, and  I  have  selected  them  by  reason  of 
their  vital  relation  to  the  protective  commercial  and 
industrial  needs  of  the  city. 

The  relation  of  these  improvements  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  city  will  appear  from  Map  "A"  accom- 
panying this  report.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  all  the 
lands  required  to  open  or  to  widen  the  streets  named 
above  at  the  sum  of  $4,695,330.00  I  estimate  the 
cost  of  grading  and  paving  all  the  new  oblique 
streets  named  at  $£26,250.00;  for  grading  streets 
through  Rincon  Hill  at  the  sum  of  $1,100,000.00; 
and  for  fire  cisterns,  etc.,  $1,900,000.00.  Total, 
$7,821,580.00.  This  will  make  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  $7,900,000.00,  and  will  secure  all  the  land 
required  and  make  all  the  improvements  necessary  to 
give  San  Francisco  reasonable  protection  and  enable 
her  to  expand  commercially  and  to  achieve  her  des- 
tiny as  the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific.  Such  an  expen- 
diture made  now,  should  add  not  less  than  $79,000,- 
000  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  city  property  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Five  or  ten  years  from  now  it  will- 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  ?nake  these  improve- 
ments; they  must  be  made  now  or  they  will  never  be 
made. 

It  is  evident  that  the  property-owners  unassisted 
cannot  make  these  improvements.  The  plans 
recommended  affect  the  whole  city.  Fire  barriers  are 
created  which,  with  existing  wide  thoroughfares, 
will  restrict  great  fires  to  the  district  in  which  they 
originate,  and  they  also  serve  as  adequate  and  direct 
thoroughfares  between  the  water-front  and  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  districts,  as  well  as  relieve 
the  congested  condition  of  the  Ferry  and  Market 
street. 

And  it  will  be  noted  that  the  fire  avenues  or  high- 
ways herein  outlined,  together  with  Market  street, 
Van  Ness  avenue,  Channel  street  and  Dolores  street, 
divide  the  city  into  areas  within  which  conflagra- 
tions can  be  controlled,  and  that  by  systematically 
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disposing  the  auxiliary  fire  system  along  these  lines 
the  areas  within  them  can  be  subdivided  for  a  more 
detailed  distribution  of  fire  protection. 

The  only  way  to  pay  for  these  improvements  is 
for  the  city  to  authorize  a  bond  issue,  the  bonds  to 
be  at  least  40-year  bonds  and  bear  not  more  than  4 
per  cent  interest.  These  bonds  can  be  readily  sold 
and  should  command  a  premium.  It  is  evident  that 
all  the  suggestions  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  now.  Let  us  commence  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  that  are  vital.  Other  recom- 
mendations by  Mr.  Burnham  and  the  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  can  be  carried  into  effect  at  a  later 
date. 

Before  presenting  in  more  detail  the  principles 
upon  which  the  above  improvements  were  selected 
it  is  best  to  present  an  outline  of  all  the  projects 
and  the  order  of  their  development,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  These  are  repro- 
duced on  Map  "B"  of  this  report. 

There  were  collected  from  the  Assessor's 
office  diagrams  of  each  block  cut  directly  or 
obliquely  by  the  proposed  improvements  showing 
the  area  and  extent  that  the  property  of  each  owner 
will  be  affected  or  cut  by  these  oblique  streets;  also 
the  values  of  each  piece  of  this  property  and  the 
assessed  values  of  each  block  on  the  streets  which 
are  to  be  widened.  These  values  are  generally  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  market  values,  and  thus  form  a 
definite  basis  on  which  to  determine  costs  and 
benefits. 

The  plans  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Forty  are  divided  by  them  into  four  subdivisions, 
rated  in  accordance  to  their  importance  and  to  the 
date  or  time  they  should  be  carried  out  and  paid 
for.    They  are: 

FIRST :  The  work  to  be  carried  out  immediately 
(designated  in  blue). 

SECOND:  That  to  be  carried  out  in  five  years 
(designated  in  red)  . 
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THIRD:  That  to  be  carried  out  in  ten  years 
(designated  in  green). 

All  of  these  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  City  through 
taxes  or  bonds. 

FOURTH:  Those  improvements  which  are  to 
be  carried  out  at  once  by  the  property-holders,  desig- 
nated in  yellow. 

Now  before  considering  these  plans  as  essential 
elements  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  those  great 
functions  which  San  Francisco  must  discharge  to 
the  State,  to  the  country  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
These  great  functions  are  commercial.  By  virtue 
of  her  geographic  position,  San  Francisco  is  essen- 
tially a  commercial  city.  Therefore,  all  develop- 
ments should  meet  these  essential  and  prime 
requirements  first,  and  next  those  which  are  sec- 
ondary. When  these  essentials  shall  be  ade- 
quately met,  the  others  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  recast 
these  four  propositions  in  their  relation  to  our  com- 
mercial development,  but  to  do  this  it  is  first 
necessary  to  bring  into  the  scheme  some  plan  of 
waterfront  development. 


RELATION     OF    PROPOSED  IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO  THE  WATER-FRONT 

The  facilities  upon  our  waterfront  were  utterly 
inadequate  before  the  catastrophe.  They  are  more 
so  now.  A  plan  for  their  betterment  and  develop- 
ment will  be  first  blocked  out. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  great  deficiencies  in  our 
commercial  facilities  are: 

(1)  Inadequate  areas,  means  and  appliances  for 
receiving  and  handling  foreign  and  coastwise  freight, 
both  in  cargoes  and  carloads. 

(2)  Deficient  areas  and  means  for  handling 
grain,  fruit  and  other  domestic  products,  involving 
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direct  transfer  to  and  from  canneries  and  factories; 
and  to  retailers  and  consumers. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  note  that  the  mode  of  pay- 
ing for  and  administering  our  present  inadequate 
waterfront  facilities  is  radically  wrong.  We  tax 
the  commerce  of  the  port  not  only  for  the  use,  main- 
tenance and  administration  of  these  facilities,  but 
also  for  their  original  construction.  We  lay  the 
burden  of  building  and  maintaining  these  structures, 
through  a  very  expensive  system  of  administration, 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  port;  thereby  driving 
commerce  and  shipping  to  more  favorably  inclined 
ports  instead  of  offering  them  every  possible  induce- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  is 
dependent  upon  the  extent  and  manner  these  facili- 
ties are  provided  and  used  and  upon  the  part  which 
San  Francisco  plays  in  the  world's  commerce.  This 
has  been  made  so  manifest  by  the  late  catastrophe 
and  by  our  inadequate  commercial  facilities  that 
throughout  the  State  it  is  recognized  that  every 
industry  must  directly  or  indirectly  suffer  loss  until 
the  commercial  requirements  of  this  port  are 
adequately  met. 

The  first  group  of  works  which  should  be  done  is: 

(a)  To  construct  two  sections  of  the  seawall 
from  Section  14,  at  the  Mail  Dock,  northerly  to  the 
foot  of  Main  street,  and  to  fill  the  seawall  lots 
adjacent  thereto. 

(b)  To  provide  adequate  wharf  facilities  and 
means  for  handling  fruit  and  produce  adjacent  to 
the  foot  of  Jackson  street  and  a  fruit  market  area 
commensurate  with  the  importance  and  require- 
ments of  this  industry. 

(c)  In  conjunction  with  the  city,  to  provide 
better  approaches  to  the  great  flat  area  between 
Third,  Mission,  Ninth  and  Channel  streets. 

(d)  To  provide  more  piers  on  which  rapid  trans- 
fer of  cargoes  can  be  made. 

(e)  To  inaugurate  seawall  building  and  the  pro- 
vision of  dockage  room  in  Islais  and  India  basins. 
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Secondly,  to  follow  these  works  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  seawall  from  Main  street  to  Mission 
street,  and  to  extend  the  Islais  and  India  basin  work 
to  completion;  and  to  co-operate  with  the  city  and 
with  existing  and  projected  railroads  in  providing 
for  rapid  handling  of  freight  into  and  from  ware- 
houses and  factories. 

The  need  of  these  improvements  has  been  made 
so  manifest  that  it  is  recognized  throughout  the 
State  that  until  the  State  can  provide  the  improve- 
ments which  she  controls,  every  industry  within  her 
borders  must  suffer,  and  in  a  measure  the  commerce 
of  the  world  will  be  forced  to  seek  other  marts. 

These  conditions  are  so  evident  that  upon  a  proper 
presentation  of  the  conditions  the  State  will  be  war- 
ranted in  making  provision  for  improving  the  water- 
front and  will  make  such  changes  in  the 
administration  of  this  great  work  as  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  to  be  necessary. 

I  estimate  that  there  should  be  made  available  for 
these  works  in  the  next  ten  years  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000,  in  sums  of  $1,500,000  each  fiscal 
year,  commencing  with  1907-8. 

This  sum  the  State  should  provide  by  a  bond 
issue  The  assessment  roll  of  the  State  is  now  over 
$1,300,000,000.  A  tax  of  four  and  sixty-two  one- 
hundredths  mills  ($00.00462)  per  $100  of  as- 
sessed valuation  will  pay  the  interest  on  each  year's 
issue;  and,  without  any  increase  in  the  assessment 
roll  in  the  decade  following  1907-8  will  call  for  a 
maximum  increase  in  the  tax  rate  of  only  four  and 
sixty-two  one  hundredths  cents  ($00.0462)  per 
$100  in  1917-18. 

The  plan  of  waterfront  development  having  been 
outlined  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  indi- 
cated, we  can  now  consider  those  portions  of  the 
plans  of  the  Committee  of  Forty  which  bear  directly 
upon  this  commercial  development. 

These,   with  minor  exceptions,  arc  based  on  the 
BURN  HAM  PLANS. 

(a)  The  widening  and  lowering  of  the 
grade  of  Folsom  street  and  its  conversion  into  a  great 
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thoroughfare  parallel  to  Market  street. 

(b)  The  extension  of  Montgomery  avenue  and 
widening  and  lowering  the  grade  of  Fremont  street 
as  a  great  thoroughfare  parallel  to  the  waterfront. 

(c)  The  extension  of  Eighth  street  to  Mariposa 
street,  and  the  widening  of  this  latter  street  thence 
to  Kentucky  street  as  a  great  thoroughfare  west  of 
the  Railroad  yards  into  the  center  of  the  city. 

(d)  The  opening  of  a  wide  thoroughfare  from 
East  and  Market  streets  diagonally  to  Folsom  street 
and  Fremont  street. 

(e)  The  closing  of  Commercial  street  and  ad- 
ding its  width  to  Clay  street  and  to  Sacramento 
street. 

(f)  The  widening  of  Pacific  street. 

(g)  The  widening  of  Sansome  street  by  setting 
curbs  back  and  lowering  its  grade  to  pass  under 
Broadway,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  1902-3. 

(h)  Lowering  the  grades  on  Rincon  Hill  as  has 
been  long  discussed  and  open  direct  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  water-front  from  the  Ferry 
to  Channel  street  to  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  area  bounded  by  'Third,  Mission,  Tenth 
and  Brannan  streets. 

All  of  these  thoroughfares  should  be  kept  free  of 
tracks;  and  the  roadways  of  other  important  streets 
should  be  widened  by  setting  back  the  cuibs  five  (5) 
feet,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Third  street  in  1903. 


LOWERING  OF  GRADES  ON  RINCON  HILL 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THESE  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  three  of  these  improvements 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Forty  depend 
upon  lowering  the  grades  of  Rincon  Hill,  namely: 
Widening  Folsom  street  and  lowering  the  gradients 
from  Main  street  to  Third  street;  (2)  widening 
Fremont  street  and  lowering  its  gradients  from 
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Howard  street  to  Brannan  street;  (3)  the  oblique 
avenue  from  East  and  Market  streets  to  Folsom 
and  Fremont  will  reach  this  latter  intersection  ad- 
vantageously only  after  it  shall  be  lowered  from 
20  down  to  5  feet.  Moreover,  upon  lowering  the 
two  great  avenues,  Fremont  Street  and  Folsom 
street,  to  reasonable  gradients,  the  remaining  streets 
over  Rincon  Hill  must  be  lowered. 

This  long  contemplated  improvement  is  the  key 
to  the  great  improvements  of  the  commercial  facili- 
ties of  the  city  in  two  ways : 

1st.  The  area  to  be  lowered  is  120  acres,  adja- 
cent to  the  waterfront,  but  now  useless  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

2nd.  To  the  west  of  this  area,  as  far  as  Ninth 
street,  is  about  twice  this  area  of  level  lands  now 
deprived  of  direct  approach  to  the  waterfront. 

If  this  hill  be  removed,  there  will  then  be  four 
great  and  direct  streets  parallel  to  Market,  Mission 
and  Howard  streets,  of  equal  or  greater  importance 
in  the  growth  and  development  ot  the  city.  These 
will  be  Folsom,  Harrison,  Bryant  and  Brannan, 
which,  after  passing  through  120  acres  of  greatly 
improved  blocks  will  extend  into  an  area  of  220 
acres  exclusive  of  streets.  These  four  streets  will  be 
upon  lighter  and  better  gradients  than  the  three  first 
named  streets,  and  develop  and  give  access  to  an 
area  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

In  order  to  present  a  definite  proposition  of  the 
possibilities,  investment  and  returns  which  can  be 
secured  by  grading  the  whole  of  Rincon  Hill  to  a 
plane  sloping  from  Third  street  between  Townsend 
and  Howard  to  Spear  street,  the  area  to  be  lowered 
is  outlined  in  yellow  on  the  accompanying  map,  and 
the  present  and  proposed  grades  at  each  street  inter- 
section are  given. 

The  following  comparison  of  values,  based  on 
the  assessments  of  1905-6,  gives  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  and  results  of  this  work:  Area 
affected  by  a  change  of  grade  (yellow  border), 
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4,443'25°  square  feet,  or  over  120  acres,  exclusive 
of  streets,  assessed  value  $3,241,520.00. 

Four  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  square  leet  of  surrounding  and  adjoining 
property  are  assessed  at  $5,859,890.00,  or  an  excess 
of  $2,618,370.00  in  assessed  value  for  a  slightly 
smaller  area. 

To  grade  Rincon  Hill  to  the  mean  plane  just 
indicated,  will  require  the  moving  of  about 
6,000,000  cubic  yards,  much  of  which  is  suitable  for 
seawall  building  and  the  remainder  for  filling  sea- 
wall roadway,  streets  and  lots.  This  can  be  moved 
at  a  cost  of  35c  per  cubic  yard,  or  $2,100,000.00, 
leaving  a  profit,  on  the  basis  of  assessed  values,  of 
$518,370.00,  which,  on  a  commercial  or  sale  valua- 
tion of  the  lots,  and  without  the  appreciation  due 
to  the  locality,  is  more  than  $1,250,000.00. 

There  will  then  be  a  clear  sweep  of  practically 
level  land  from  the  waterfront,  between  Market  and 
Channel  streets,  to  Ninth  street,  and  an  extension 
southwesterly  to  Nineteenth  street,  a  total  area  of 
more  than  \XA  square  miles,  and  with  direct  and 
uninterrupted  approaches  to  a  half  mile  of  the  best 
frontage  on  the  Bay. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  values  of  such  an 
area  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  with  such  approaches 
and  frontage  are  inestimable. 

The  rights  of  way  necessary  to  open  these  streets, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  assessed  value  per  square  foot, 
are  given  below,  this  basis  being  the  same  as  that 
used  by  me  for  estimating  the  work  recommended  by 
the  sub-committee  on  extending  and  widening  streets, 
etc.,  of  the  Committee  of  Forty.  Where  oblique 
streets  are  opened  the  estimated  cost  is  on  the  market 
or  sale  value  of  each  lot  which  value  is  estimated 
upon  the  basis  that  the  assessed  value  is  60  per  cent 
of  the  market  value. 

In  opening  new  oblique  streets  it  is  considered 
desirable  that  the  city  should  bear  the  cost  of  grad- 
ing, paving,  and  sewering  these  streets,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  this  is  added.  In  repaving  streets 
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which  are  only  widened,  or  the  roadways  of  which 
are  to  be  widened  by  setting  curbs  back,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  work  be  done,  as  has  previously 
been  the  case,  by  annual  provisions  in  the  budget. 
Some  of  these  streets  are  already  provided  tor  under 
the  $17,000,000.00  bond  issue  adopted  in  1904, 
and  the  remainder  ot  the  widened  streets  can  be  pro- 


vided for  as  above  suggested. 

(a)  Widening  Folsom  Street  from 

East  to  Tenth  Street  $  196,630.00 

(b)  Extending  Montgomery  Avenue  1,997,000.00 

(b)  Widening  Fremont  Street   170,400.00 

(c)  Extension  of  Eighth  Street  and 

widening  Mariposa  Street   675,000.00 

(d)  Avenue  from  Ferry  to  Folsom 

Street  and  Fremont  Street   1,060,700.00 

(e)  Widening  Sacramento  and  Clay 
streets  by  closing  Commercial 

Street*    150,000.00 

(f)  Widening  Pacific  Street   445,600.00 


(g)    Setting  back  curbs  and  carrying  Sansoine 
Street  under  Broadway  is  work 


for  budget, 
(h)  Grading  streets  through  Rincon 

Hill    to  plane   of  Third  and 

Spear  Streets   1,100,000.00 

Grading,  sewering  and  paving  oblique 

streets  above  mentioned   526,250.00 

Total    $6,321,580.00 


With  the  tax  roll  at  $900,000,000.00  four  per 
cent  interest  on  the  above  cost  is  less  than  six  and 

*Note. — The  value  of  the  area  occupied  by  Com- 
mercial street  is  greater  than  the  assessed  value  of 
the  lots  which  have  a  frontage  only  upon  this  street. 
A  just  and  equitable  adjustment  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  this  solution  should  accomplish  this  improve- 
ment without  much  cost  to  the  city  and  add  seven- 
teen and  one-half  ( 17>4)  feet  to  the  widths  of  Sac- 
ramento and  Clay  streets,  thus  making  them  ade- 
quate for  the  traffic  which  now  obstructs  them. 
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three- tenths  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ot  as- 
sessed valuation,  and  on  property  assessed  at  $5,000 
will  call  for  an  annual  tax  levy  of  less  than  $3.15. 

Tnese  improvements,  coupled  with  those  outlined 
for  State  work,  would  make  the  waterfront  a  far 
more  efficient  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  and  under  proper  administration 
would  make  San  Francisco  supreme  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  these  improvements  be 
inaugurated  at  once  and  pushed  to  an  early  com- 
pletion, so  that  San  Francisco  may  at  least  stand 
forth  as  ready  and  able  to  hold  her  commercial 
supremacy  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  two  Americas. 
for  this  is  the  great  duty  which  confronts  her  in  this, 
the  most  critical  period  of  her  existence. 

This  being  done  she  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
carry  out  the  rest  of  the  great  plans  evolved  through 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Burnham,  aided  by  the  best  thoughts 
and  energies  of  this  community. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  COSTS  OF  RIGHT  OF  WAY 
TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  PLANS  FOR 
WIDENING  AND  EXTENDING 
STREETS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  IM- 
MEDIATE ADOPTION  RY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  FORTY. 

PRINCIPLES  CONSIDERED  IN  DETERMINING  THE  COST 
OF  WIDENING  AND  OPENING  NEW  STREETS. 

Relations  of  Owners  and  General  Public  thereto. 
WIDENING  STREETS. 

Widening  a  street  adds  materially  to  the  value  of 
abutting  property*  in  two  ways:  First,  it  affords 
better  fire  protection,  and,  second,  the  advantage  of 
fronting  on  a  more  commodious  and  serviceable 
highway.  The  general  public  shares  in  these  better- 
ments and  should  bear  its  proportion  of  their  cost, 
either  in  paying  in  part  for  the  rights  of  way  or  in 
contributing  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  improvement 
with  sewers  and  pavements.  The  object  of  this 
study  is  to  outline  the  general  principles  upon  which 
a  just  and  equitable  division  of  these  costs  and  bet- 
terments can  be  reached. 

A  local  and  notable  instance  will  be  hist  cited:  In 
1901-2  it  became  apparent  that  the  roadway  of 
Third  Street,  between  Mission  and  Channel  Streets, 
was  too  narrow  to  meet  the  demands  of  growing 
traffic.  The  curbstones  were  therefore  set  back  5 
feet  towards  the  building  lines.    Some  of  the  prop- 

*  Unless  the  widening  reduces  the  area  of  a  lot  to  too  small 
a  size  or  shape  to  be  useful,  which  cases  have  been  consid- 
ered separately  in  each  particular  street. 
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erty  holders  persistently  opposed  and  delayed  this 
improvement,  which  as  soon  as  the  scope  of  the  im- 
provement became  apparent,  added  more  than 
double  its  cost  to  the  value  of  the  properties,  and 
upon  completion  added  far  more;  and  owners  on 
other  streets  clamored  for  similar  improvements. 

In  most  instances  the  rights  oi  way  for  wider 
streets  should  be  donated,  provided  the  city  assumes 
the  cost  of  grading,  sewering  and  paving.  In  order, 
however,  to  present  the  maximum  cost  to  the  city  I 
have  assumed  that  in  widening  a  street  the  basis  of 
cost  to  the  city  for  the  additional  rights  ol  way  shall 
be  the  proportionate  assessed  value  of  the  property 
required,  the  owners  to  contribute  as  their  share  of 
the  improvement  the  difference  between  the  assessed 
and  market  value,  which  is  generally  about  40  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  widening  by  taking  a  strip  only 
on  one  side  of  a  street,  the  opposite  propeity  to  con- 
tribute one-half  of  the  40  per  cent,  the  city  to  bear 
by  general  tax  levy  or  bond  issue  the  costs  of  sewer- 
ing and  paving. 


OPENING  NEW  AND  OBLIQUE  STREETS. 

On  opening  new  and  oblique  streets  it  frequently 
happens  that  lots  are  cut  into  disadvantageous 
shapes  or  left  too  small  for  practical  use.  In  these 
instances  I  have  taken  the  market  value  of  the  lot 
on  the  basis  that  the  assessed  value  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  market  value. 

In  widening  certain  streets,  like  Commercial  and 
Powell,  in  which  a  nearby  parallel  street  or  inter- 
vening property  lessens  the  depth  of  a  shallow  lot,  so 
as  to  render  it  practically  useless,  the  market  value 
of  the  lot  enters  into  the  estimated  cost  of  the  right 
of  way,  in  which  case  the  surplus  can  be  sold  by  the 
city  to  an  adjacent  owner  or  his  property  bought  by 
the  city  and  the  whole  then  sold  upon  equitable 
terms. 
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Upon  these  principles,  which  I  consider  sound  and 
just,  the  maximum  costs  have  been  estimated  of  the 
necessar-  rights  of  way  for  carrying  out  the  first 
group  of  iprovements  recommended  bv  the  Sub- 
Commit  i  Widening  and  Extending  Streets,  etc., 
for  imuiediate  construction  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Forty.  These  are  designated  in  blue 
on  the  maps  prepared  under  their  direction  and  on 
the  map  accompanying  this  report.  It  is  manifest 
that  unless  some  such  broad  and  equitable  basis  for 
this  work  be  the  foundation  of  these  improvements 
the  work  will  go  for  naught  to  the  eternal  loss,  dis- 
advantage and  disgrace  to  the  city. 

The  maps  which  accompany  this  report  are  re- 
productions of  the  sewer  grade  map,  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  1902-3. 
The  proposed  improvements  are  shown  in  full  on 
shaded  blue  lines  and  are  those  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Forty. 

The  improvements  in  alignments  and  grades,  to 
be  undertaken  5  years  hence,  are  show  n  in  red ;  those 
to  be  undertaken  10  years  hence  are  shown  in  green; 
those  to  be  executed  by  property  holders  are  shown 
in  yellow. 


Estimated  Cost  of  Rights  of  Way  for  Carry- 
ing out  Improvements  Recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Forty  for  Immediate 
Construction.    Blue  Scheme. 


N.  B. — Benefits  are  not  estimated;  those  in  wid- 
ening streets  are  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  additional  rights  of  way,  provided  the 
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city  assumes  the  cost  of  grading,  sewering  and 
paving. 

l)a  Montgomery  Avenue  extension ( a) $1, 168,000 

1)  b  Widening  Fremont  Street.  V.  .  ,  /  170,400 

2)  Widening  Pacific  Street             ".  445,600 

3)  Widening  Commercial  Street,  i1?.  .  *8 17,300 
4a)  Widening  North  Point  Street.  .  .  46,400 
4b)  Widening  Bay  Street   17,500 

5)  Widening  Powell  Street,  Pacific  to 

Pine    99,700 

6)  Oblique  winding  avenue,  Block  164, 
California,  Pine,  Powell,  Mason.  .  (a)  230,000 

7)  Oblique  winding  avenue,  Block  117, 

Pine,  Bush,  Stockton,  Grant  (a)  225,000 

8)  Oblique  avenue  from  Kearny  and 
Commercial,  to  Taylor  and  Pacific(a)  157,500 

9)  Widening  Pine  Street,  Stockton  to 

Van  Ness   106,600 

10)  Lowering  grades  to  be  done  at  cost 
of  budget  

1 1 )  Widening  Folsom  Street,  East  to 
Seventh    156,630 

12)  Extend   Van   Ness   Avenue  to 
Twelfth  and  Mission  (a)  286,570 

13)  Extension  of  Sansome  Street,  (a)  1,115,000 
14a)  Extension  of  Seventh  Street  to 

Leavenworth   (a)  713,500 

14b)  Widen  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  .  .  .  507,600 

15)  Diagonal  Street,  Market  and  Van 

Ness  to  Seventh  (a)  727,900 

16)  Diagonal  Street  from  Market  and 

East  to  Fremont  and  Folsom  ....  (a)  636,400 
18)  Semi-circular  space  foot  of  Mar- 
ket  (a)  879,400 

Widening  Eleventh  Street   305.500 


$8,814,500 


*  Note  if  Commercial  Street  be  closed  and  its  width  (35 
feet)  added  to  Clay  and  to  Sacramento  Streets  the  assessed 
value  of  lots  cut  off  from  frontage  by  reason  of  fronting  only 
on  Commercial  Street  is  $346,420  and  the  value  of  Commercial 
Street  as  lots  is  about  $406,000. 
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I  have  not  included  in  the  above  the  cost  of  widen- 
ing Dupont  Street,  as,  in  my  opinion,  this  improve- 
ment can  be  made  to  subserve  property  interests 
and  traffic  better  by  a  slight  change  as  follows:  Di- 
vert the  alignment  from  Grant  Avenue  and  Bush 
Street  slightly  easterly  and  reach  California  and  Du- 
pont Streets  on  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent  grade; 
thence  diagonally  through  Block  115  to  the  south 
end  of  Waverly  Place,  and  widen  same  to  Washing- 
ton Street;  thence  diagonally  through  Block  112 
to  Stockton  and  Jackson ;  thence  along  Stockton  and 
Green  to  Powell  and  Green  (making  a  court  or 
circle  at  Stockton  and  Green  and  Montgomery 
Avenue);  thence  diagonally  through  Blocks  155, 
154,  181,  180,  208  and  207  to  junction  of  Jones 
and  Lombard  and  to  Lombard  and  Chestnut ;  thence 
diagonally  through  Blocks  234  and  233  to  Leaven- 
worth and  Bay  Streets,  crossing  the  former  at  ele- 
vation 82  and  widening  the  latter  street  to  Bay  and 
Hyde.  This  thoroughfare  will  at  no  point  exceed 
4  per  cent  gradient  and  will  connect  the  junction  of 
Grant  Avenue  and  Market  Streets  with  the  Presidio 
upon  very  light  gradients. 

Another  slight  modification  is  to  make  Bush 
Street,  from  Stockton  and  Bush  westwardly  the  main 
avenue  to  the  Western  Addition,  instead  of  Pine 
Street,  and  to  reach  this  intersection  by  an  oblique 
street  on  a  5  per  cent  gradient  from  Dupont  and 
California  Street  through  Blocks  Nos.  116  and  117; 
then  to  reach  the  top  of  the  California  Street  hill  at 
Mason  and  California  Streets,  from  Bush  and 
Leavenworth  upon  a  gradient  of  6  per  cent. 

From  Mason  and  California  Streets  Taylor  Street 
affords  an  easy  gradient  to  the  saddle  at  Pacific  and 
Jones  Street  by  a  diagonal  street  through  Block  214, 
and  also  to  the  splendid  property  on  Russian  Hill  by 
the  green  line  scheme  of  the  Committee.  A  long 
familiarity  with  the  situation  leads  me  to  consider 
these  slight  modifications  more  serviceable  than  the 
plan  proposed;  they  are  outlined  in  dotted  blue  on 
the  map. 
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There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  property  holders  as  to  the  best  location  and 
gradients  upon  which  to  rise  to  the  splendid  resi- 
dence properties  on  California  and  Russian  hills.  I 
have  therefore  suggested,  in  dotted  blue  lines  on 
Map  B,  what  I  consider  the  most  desirable.  These 
gradients  do  not  exceed  six  per  cent  (6%),  the 
curves  are  gentle  and  the  alignment  adds  to  the 
values  of  abutting  property.  These  grades  and 
alignments  bring  into  full  use,  via  existing  streets 
of  light  gradients,  the  excellent  system  of  new  streets 
laid  out  by  the  sub-committee  for  Russian  Hill  and 
indicated  in  green  lines  on  Map  B. 

The  suggested  extension  of  Grant  Avenue  as  in- 
dicated in  dotted  blue  lines  makes  use  of  Bush  Street 
as  a  boulevard,  with  light  gradients,  and  connects 
the  Presidio  with  Market  and  O'Farrell  Streets  via 
Grant  Avenue,  upon  gradients  less  than  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  (3^4%)  except  on  the  existing 
gradient  on  Grant  Avenue,  between  Sutter  and  Bush 
Streets,  which  is  about  five  per  cent  (5%). 

Whatever  may  be  finally  agreed  upon,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  grade  contour  streets  must  be 
adopted  in  the  place  of  some  of  our  present  impracti- 
cable rectangular  streets;  and  I  recommend  that 
money  be  raised  by  bond  issue,  direct  taxation  and 
subscription  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  best 
alignments  for  all  interests  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Of  the  above  there  are  ten  (10)  projects  marked 
(a),  amounting  to  $6,138,770  which  are  oblique 
streets  and  will  require  full  market  values  for  the 
rights  of  way.  On  the  basis  that  the  assessed  values 
are  60  per  cent  of  the  market  values,  these  projects 
represent  $10,231,300.  The  other  projects  foot  up 
$2,675,730,  or  a  total  of  $12,907,030. 

If  bonds  for  the  full  amount  named  above,  or 
$12,907,030  at  4  per  cent  and  an  assessment  roll  of 
$500,000,000  a  levy  of  a  little  over  10c,  or  five  two- 
cent  stamps  per  year  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation 
will  pay  the  interest. 
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WIDENING  MONTGOMERY  5TREET. 

COSTS  OF  RIGHTS  OF  WAY  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF   ASSESSED  VALUES. 

The  committee  having  the  widening  of  streets 
under  consideration  recommended  that  Montgomery 
street  be  widened  20  feet  on  the  west  side  from 
Market  to  Washington  streets,  and  included  this 
work  in  the  list  of  improvements  to  be  done  by  the 
property  owners. 

The  following  data  regarding  this  work  may  be  of 
service  to  the  property  holders  on  that  street  and 
vitally  interested  in  its  improvement: 

ESTIMATED  C05T  OF  LAND  REQUIRED 
FOR  RIGHT  OF  WAY  TO  WIDEN 
MONTGOMERY  5T.  BY  20  FEET  ON 
THE  WE5T  5IDE. 

BLK    NO.  BOUNDED  BY  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF 

RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

76    Montgomery,  Post,  Kearny,  Market  $  21,000.00 

75  "  Sutter,  Kearny,  Post  126,600.00 

74  "  Bush,  Kearny,  Sutter  187,000.00 

73  "  Pine,  Kearny,  Bush  110,000.00 

72  "  California,  Kearny,  Pine  114,300.00 

71  "  Sacramento,  Kearny,  California  71,500.00 

70  "  Clay,  Kearny,  Sacramento  57,300.00 

69  "  Washington,  Kearny,  Clay  39,200.00 


Total,  S726.900.00 
The  assessed  value  of  real  property  fronting  on 
Montgomery  street  between  Washington  and  Market 
streets  and  one-half  way  to  Kearny  and  Sansome 
streets  is  $  1 0, 605, OCX). 00.  The  right  of  way  for  wid- 
ening on  this  basis  is  about  7%  of  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  directly  benefited.  The  widening  will  undoubt- 
edly add  far  more  than  l°Jc  to  the  abutting  property,  and 
I  recommend  that  steps  be  at  once  taken  to  execute 
this  important  improvement. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  conferred 
from  time  to  time  with  the  City  Engineer,  Mr.  Thos. 
B.  Woodward,  and  desire  to  express  my  obligations 
for  the  suggestions  and  assistance  he  has  given  me,  and 
for  data  furnished  from  his  office. 
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AUXILIARY  FIRE  SYSTEM  (SALT  WATER 
SYSTEM). 

It  is  essential  that  San  Francisco  should  have  an 
Auxiliary  Fire  System ;  both  for  her  own  safety  and 
protection  and  to  give  investors  confidence  in  their 
investments  in  property  and  industries. 

The  maximum  amount  of  water  used  in  a  year 
for  fire  purposes  is  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  annual  consumption;  or,  about  one  day's  sup- 
ply for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  Therefore 
at  least  this  volume  of  water  should  be  available 
inside  of  the  closely  built  up  portions  of  the  city  in 
well-located  and  securely  constructed  reservoirs  and 
fire  cisterns.  They  should  be  so  grouped  that,  inde- 
pendent of  hydrants  on  the  distributing  pipe  system, 
a  sufficient  volume  of  water  could  be  concentrated 
upon  any  given  area  to  control  a  serious  fire. 

Moreover,  through  important  districts  it  should 
be  possible  to  promptly  open  connections  between 
the  distributing  pipe  system  and  pumping  stations 
and  fire  tugs  on  the  Bay,  as  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  Sub-committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Pro- 
tection of  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

I  have  therefore  included  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000.00  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  con- 
structing the  system  of  fire  cisterns  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  and  estimated  by 
the  City  Engineer  to  cost  $1,137,418.00,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  to  be  expended  in  large  reservoirs 
within  the  limits  named  and  in  building  and  equip- 
ping the  auxiliary  pumping  stations  and  mains  for 
valuable  and  hazardous  districts. 

SUMMARY. 
For  work  now  needed,  namely : 

(1)  Opening  and  widening  fire  avenues,  which 
will  also  serve  as  thoroughfares  to  serve  industrial 
and  commercial  needs; 

(2)  For  grading,  paving  and  sewering  those 
which  cut  property  obliquely; 

(3)  For  grading  streets  through  Rincon  Hill, 
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which  will  bring  into  direct  communication  with 
the  central  portion  of  the  waterfront  one  and  one- 
half  square  miles  of  the  heart  ot  the  city;  and 

(4)  For  constructing  an  auxiliary  fire  system, 
as  above  outlined,  I  recommend  the  issuance  of 
$7,900,000.00  in  four  per  cent  40-year  bonds,  the 
specific  items  of  this  expenditure  being — 

(a)  Widening  Folsom  Street  from 
East  to  Tenth  Streets,  as  a  great 
thoroughfare  parallel  to  Market 

Street    $  196,630.00 

(b)  Extending  Montgomery  Ave.,  1,997,000.00 
(bi)  Widening  Fremont  Street  as  a 

great  thoroughfare  parallel  to 

the  waterfront    170,400.00 

(c)  Extending  and  widening  Eighth 
Street  and  widening  Mariposa 
Street  as  a  great  thoroughfare 
west  of  the  railroad  yards,  and 
connecting  the  center  of  the  city 

with  the  Potrero   675,000.00 

(d)  Avenue  from  Ferry  to  Folsom 

Street  and  Fremont  Avenue.  .  .  1,060,700.00 

(e)  Widening  Sacramento  and  Clay 

Streets  by  closing  Commercial  St.      1  50,000.00 

(f)  Widening  Pacific  Street  as  a  fire 
avenue     and  thoroughfare 
through   the  district  north  of 

Market  Street   445,600.00 

Total  for  rights  of  way  $4,695,330.00 

For  grading  streets  through  Rincon 
Hill,  bringing  1J/2  square  miles 
of  valuable  property  into  direct 
communication  with  the  water- 
front  $1,100,000.00 

For  grading,  sewering  and  paving 
oblique  streets  under  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)   526,250.00 

For  auxiliary  fire  cisterns  and  system  1,900,000.00 

Total   $7,821,580.00 
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These  figures  are  based  on  the  principle  that  a 
broad  and  generous  spirit  will  actuate  property- 
holders  in  view  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
them  by  the  opening  of  these  fire  avenues  and  high- 
ways, and  that  normal  values  for  rights  of  way  will 
be  accepted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARSDEN  MANSON. 
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LETTER  FROM   MR.  WAI.TKR  J.  UARTNETT. 

After  every  great  fire  elaborate  plans  are  prepared 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  greater  city.  This 
was  the  case  in  London.  After  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, Sir  Christopher  Wren  prepared  plans  for  a 
greater  London.  Lack  of  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people  resulted  in  the  city  being  rebuilt 
on  the  old  lines.  The  same  was  true  in  Baltimore, 
and  will  be  true  in  San  Francisco  unless  our  authori- 
ties speedily  adopt  some  plan  and  proceed  to  carry 
it  out. 

Mr.  Manson  has  carefuly  reviewed  all  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Reconstruction 
of  San  Francisco.  The  result  of  his  studies  is  a 
plan  which  should  meet  the  approval  of  the  com- 
munity. It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  no  public 
improvements  of  any  magnitude  can  be  made  now 
unless  the  same  be  financed  by  means  of  a  bond 
issue.  In  our  opinion,  steps  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds  for  an  amount 
sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  improvements  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Manson. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 

To  enable  the  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  to 
be  carried  out  on  broad  lines,  it  is  essential  that  cer- 
tain of  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendments  be 
adopted  by  the  people  at  the  coming  election. 

Amendment  No.  p  authorizes  the  deposit  of  State, 
county  and  municipal  funds  in  national  and  State 
banks,-  the  banks  to  secure  such  deposits  by  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  State  of  California,  or 
of  counties,  municipalities  and  school  districts  within 
the  State;  the  bonds  to  be  of  a  value  at  least  ten  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  deposits,  and  the  banks  to  pay 
not  less  than  two  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on 
daily  balances.  This  amendment  should  meet  the 
approval  of  all  voters.  Each  year  millions  of  public- 
funds  are  locked  up  in  the  treasuries  of  the  State, 
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counties  and  municipalities.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  these  funds  can  be  deposited  in  the 
national  and  State  banks  of  California  and  will  be 
properly  safeguarded.  This  amendment  will  also 
make  a  market  for  our  State,  county  and  municipal 
bonds,  for  our  bankers,  in  order  to  secure  the  deposit 
of  public  funds,  would  be  required  to  deposit  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  school  district  securities. 

A?nendment  No.  13  proposes  to  repeal  the  mort- 
gage tax.  This  will  enable  anyone  who  may  desire 
to  borrow  on  mortgage  to  agree  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
property  subject  to  the  mortgage.  It  is  impossible 
under  our  present  law  to  get  capital  from  without 
the  State  to  loan  on  mortgages  in  California.  The 
present  law  fails  to  protect  the  borrower;  it  is  of  no 
benefit  to  him.  San  Francisco  will  require  many 
millions  of  Eastern  or  foreign  capital,  if  it  is  to  be 
reconstructed  on  broad  lines.  Under  our  present 
system  of  laws,  Eastern  and  foreign  capitalists  are 
unwilling  to  lend  money  here  on  mortgages.  This 
law  prevents  the  sale  of  bonds  of  industrial  and 
commercial  corporations.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  industrial  development  of  the  State. 
This  amendment  should  be  supported  by  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  State  at  heart. 

Amendment  No.  14  authorizes  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose  to  issue  municipal  bonds  which  will  run  75 
years  instead  of  40  years.  This  will  diminish  the 
burden  on  taxpayers. 

Amendment  No.  4  authorizes  bonds  of  the  State 
and  of  its  political  subdivisions  to  be  made  payable 
at  any  place  within  the  United  States.  The  object 
is  to  make  the  bonds  more  salable. 

Amendment  No.  11  confers  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  period  of  two  years  certain  powers  and  rights 
relating  to  streets,  parks  and  boulevards.  This 
amendment  was  framed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  property  required  for  street  widening  and  street 
improvement  purposes.  It  requires  a  two-thirds' 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  approval  of 
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;he  Mayor.  The  present  charter  provisions  of  San 
Francisco  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  con- 
ditions. For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  confer 
these  powers  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This 
amendment  simply  provides  machinery  whereby 
property  needed  for  street  widening  and  street  im- 
provement purposes  can  be  acquired.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  useful  one  and  should  be  approved. 

Other  constitutional  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  the  foregoing  are  the  principal  ones  that 
affect  the  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Forty  on 
Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  have  given  much  study  and  considera- 
tion to  these  amendments.  If  the  amendments  re- 
ferred to  above  are  approved  by  the  people,  the  work 
of  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  will  be  materially 
advanced. 

W.  J.  BARTNETT. 
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Letter  from  Potrero  Commercial  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

San  Francisco,  October  26,  1906. 
To  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 

City, 

Dear  Sirs — We  have  had  submitted  to  us  the 
plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsden  Manson  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future  commercial  and  protective  de- 
velopment of  this  city,  and  we  most  heartily  endorse 
everything  that  he  proposes.  We  believe  that  now 
is  the  time  for  action,  and  it  will  be  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace that  will  reflect  seriously  on  the  future  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  this  city  and  State  and  retard  its 
development  if  the  plans  proposed  are  not  adopted 
and  made  effective.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
future  development  of  this  city  and  State  depends 
upon  the  improvement  in  its  trade  and  commerce, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  we  urge  and  recommend 
city  and  State  authorities  to  take  prompt  and  imme- 
diate action  in  this  matter  that  means  so  much  to  this 
city's  and  State's  future,  and  is  absolutely  essential 
to  its  growth  and  development. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Potrero  Commercial  and  Manufacturers' 
Association, 

By  Isidor  Jacobs,  President. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  REAL  ESTATE 
BOARD. 

J.  R.  Howell,  President;  John  T.  Harmes,  Vice- 
President;  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Treasurer;  B.  L 
Cadwalader,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Directors — Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Samuel 
Center,  John  T.  Harmes,  E.  L.  Hoag,  J.  R.  Howell, 
Frederic  E.  Magee,  David  Rich,  John  H.  Speck, 
George  D.  Toy. 

San  Francisco,  October  26,  1906. 
MEWS  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  REAL  ES- 
TATE BOARD  UPON  THE  PLAN  SUB- 
MITTED BY  MR.  MARSDEN  M ANSON 
FOR  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  heartily  en- 
dorses the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Marsden  Manson 
tor  the  reconstruction  of  San  Francisco,  and  respect- 
fully recommends  to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  to  the 
Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  the  adoption  and  execution  of  the 
plan  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  most  vital  question  which  confronts  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  that  which  might  in  general  come  under  the 
head  of  "street  improvement."  That  this  subject 
was  considered  a  vital  one,  years  before  the  great 
tire,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  eminent  city 
builder,  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  and 
adornment  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Burnham's  ad- 
mirable plan,  completed  shortly  before  the  fire,  con- 
cerned itself  in  large  part  with  this  same  question  of 
"street  improvement."  His  plan,  however,  consid- 
ered the  subject  both  from  its  commercial  and 
esthetic  standpoint.  The  occurrence  of  the  greatest 
conflagration  in  history  rendered  it  necessary  that 
a  more  modest  and  utilitarian  plan  should  be  pro- 
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posed.  This  was  done  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Forty,  appointed  by  his  Honor, 
Mayor  E.  E.  Schmitz.  The  able  plan  evolved  by 
this  Committee,  and  adopted  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  still  contained  many  beauti- 
fication  features  not  strictly  necessary.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  Mr.  Marsden  Manson  then 
drew  up  the  plan  now  in  question,  which  contains 
no  beautification  featuies,  but  calls  only  for  those 
improvements  which  are  of  strict  commercial  value 
and  which  will  immediately  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city  from  a  business  standpoint.  It  is  on  the 
last  grounds  that  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board  so  emphatically  endorses  Mr.  Marsden 
Manson's  plans. 

The  burned  area  of  four  square  miles  was  essen- 
tially the  business  section.  Without  the  speedy  re- 
construction of  this  section  the  prestige  and  pros- 
perity of  San  Francisco  will  never  recover  during  the 
present  generation.  How  may  this  be  avoided? 
San  Francisco,  like  all  cities  of  natural  growth,  was 
laid  out  without  systematic  plan  in  reference  to 
topography,  and  without  consideration  for  the  fu- 
ture interests  of  the  city.  One  of  the  exceptions  is 
Market  street,  the  original  road  from  the  water- 
front to  the  Mission,  which  was  then  formerly  the 
chief  settlement.  This  street,  by  becoming  the  main 
artery  for  traffic,  because  it  was  laid  out  with  strict 
regard  for  the  public  use,  both  in  direction  and 
width,  has  shown,  by  contrast,  the  faults  in  the  rest 
of  the  city's  ground  plan. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  with  great  variation  of 
topography,  such  as  steep  hills,  deep  valleys,  swamps, 
inlets,  etc.,  which  can  only  expand  on  the  south  and 
on  the  west,  except  by  projection  of  population 
across  the  Bay,  which,  of  course,  removes  it  to  an- 
other jurisdiction.  The  chief  defect  in  our  city  is 
*:he  ground  plan  which  runs  streets  at  right  angles, 
over  steep  hills  and  through  deep  valleys.  The  chief 
necessity  at  the  present  moment  is  the  widening  of 
streets,  both  to  facilitate  traffic  and  as  barriers  to- 
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prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  any  great  conflagration; 
the  cutting  of  diagonal  streets  to  shorten  distances; 
and  the  removal  of  grades  which  render  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city  inaccessible,  which  sections  would 
otherwise  be  of  the  highest  commercial  importance. 
The  fire  has  removed  all  improvements,  which 
might  otherwise  bar  the  contemplated  changes  in 
Mr.  Manson's  plans.  London,  Baltimore  and 
Chicago  have  bitterly  regretted,  since  their  great 
fires,  that  they  did  not  improve  their  streets.  Are 
we  to  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  mistakes'?  The 
benefit  of  Mr.  Manson's  plans  will  be  immediate 
and  their  cost  will  be  strictly  within  the  city's  fiscal 
capacity. 

Mr.  Manson's  plan  is  made  with  special  reference 
to  the  water-front,  as  this  is  naturally  the  focus  of 
our  commercial  greatness.  He  suggests,  first,  that 
the  State  should  issue  bonds  in  the  next  ten  years  in 
the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  in  sums  of  $1,500,000  each 
fiscal  year,  commencing  with  1907-08.  With  this 
money  he  would  extend  the  seawall  from  the  Mail 
Dock  to  the  foot  of  Mission  Street,  and  would  fill 
the  seawall  lots  adjacent  thereto.  He  would  make 
provision  for  the  better  handling  of  fruit  and 
produce  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  Street,  together  with 
a  fruit  market  area;  he  would  add  additional  piers 
and  would  complete  thelslais  and  India  Basin  work. 
This  work  would  be  done  by  the  State.  For  the 
city's  share  he  proposes  the  following,  which  bears 
a  harmonious  relation  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
State. 

1st.  The  widening  and  lowering  of  the  grade  of 
Folsom  Street  from  Tenth  Street  to  the  water- 
front. This  creates  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the 
water-front  into  the  South-of-Market-Street  dis- 
trict, which  will  also  relieve  much  of  the  congestion 
on  Market  Street. 

2d.  The  extension  of  Montgomery  Avenue 
across  Market  Street  into  Fremont  Street,  and  the 
widening  of  the  latter  as  a  great  thoroughfare  paral- 
lel to  the  water-front.  This  will  create  a  direct 
approach  to  the  North  Beach  District  from  the  foot 
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of  Market  Street,  and  the  Mail  Dock,  the  lack  of 
which  has  always  been  keenly  felt. 

3d.  The  extension  of  Eighth  Street  to  Mariposa 
Street,  and  the  widening  of  this  latter  street;  thence 
to  Kentucky  Street  as  a  great  highway  from  South 
San  Francisco  into  the  center  of  the  city,  west  of 
the  railroad  yards. 

4th.  The  opening  of  a  wide  diagonal  thorough- 
fare from  the  Union  Ferry  Station,  at  East  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  to  the  intersection  of  Folsom  and  Fre- 
mont Streets.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
projects,  as  it  will  accomplish  wonders  in  relieving 
the  congestion  of  Market  Street;  and  as  it  is  con- 
templated to  widen  both  Folsom  and  Fremont 
Streets,  their  meeting  will  form  a  focus  whence  five 
great  streets  will  radiate  in  star  shape. 

5th.  The  closing  of  Commercial  Street  and  the 
addition  of  its  width  to  Clay  Street  and  to  Sacra- 
mento Street.  This  is  an  improvement  sorely  needed 
and  will  create  two  large  streets  traversing  the  heart 
of  the  fruit  and  produce  section. 

6th.  The  widening  of  Pacific  Street.  This  cre- 
ates a  suitable  avenue  for  travel  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  water-front  to  North  Beach,  and  as 
Pacific  Street  has  the  lowest  grades  north  of  Sutter 
Street,  it  will  create  a  thoroughfare  from  the  Pacific 
heights  to  North  Beach  and  the  water-front. 

7th.  The  widening  of  Sansome  Street  and  the 
lowering  of  its  grades  to  pass  under  Broadway  by 
bridge.  This  will  render  the  northern  portion  of 
the  seawall  accessible. 

8th.  Removing  Rincon  Hill,  so  that  this  great 
obstacle  to  the  commercial  development  of  the  dis- 
trict bounded  by  Third,  Mission,  Tenth  and  Bran- 
nan  Streets  may  be  removed  and  that  portion  of  the 
water-front  rendered  accessible,  which  it  now 
isolates. 

It  will  be  noted  that  three  of  the  improvements 
already  suggested  involve  the  removal  of  Rincon 
Hill,  namely,  the  improvement  of  Folsom  and  Fre- 
mont Streets  and  the  cutting  of  the  diagonal  from 
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rhe  Ferry  to  their  interaction.  The  removal  of  this 
great  hill,  which  is  useless  commercially,  is  the  most 
important  of"  the  projects.  It  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water-front.  It  is,  of  course,  in- 
tended that  the  city  should  only  lower  the  grades  of 
the  streets,  hut  it  is  shown  to  he  to  the  interest  of 
the  propertyowners  to  grade  their  lots,  as  they  will 
more  than  recoup  by  the  increase  in  their  value.  Mr. 
Manson  suggests  that  the  streets  herein  mentioned 
should  have  no  street  railroads,  and  that  the  side- 
walks of  all  important  streets  should  he  lessened  in 
width,  as  has  been  done  with  such  success  on  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Man- 
son's  plan  also  contemplates  fire  barriers,  as  it  will 
be  seen  that  his  great  thoroughfares  divide  the 
burned  section  into  ten  fire  districts.  Mr.  Manson 
adduces  detailed  figures  to  show  that  the  contem- 
plated improvements  could  be  met  by  the  issuance 
of  $7,821,980  in  city  bonds,  the  bonds  to  be  at  least 
40-year  bonds  and  to  bear  not  more  than  4  per  cent 
interest.  This  figure  also  includes  an  auxiliary  fire 
cistern  and  system,  as  laid  out  by  the  late  able  Chief 
of  the  Fire  Department,  Dennis  Sullivan,  to  cost 
$1,500,000.  This  cost  is  well  within  the  financial 
ability  of  the  city  and  would  add  no  great  burden  to 
the  tax  roll.  The  land  demanded  by  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  street  cutting  and  widening  would 
be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  assessment  of  k;o?- 
1906.  Where  diagonal  streets  create  badly  shaped 
lots  the  city  will  buy  these  lots  and  after  shaping 
them  up  will  reimburse  itself  by  selling  them.  By 
these  improvements  an  immense  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  will  result.  Mr.  Manson  esti- 
mates not  less  than  $75,000,000  will  be  added  to 
the  assessed  value  of  city  real  property  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  These  vital  improvements  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  individuals,  but  must  be  done  by 
the  State  and  the  city,  and  that  speedily,  as  in  a  few 
years  the  opportunity  to  prosecute  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  will  have  disappeared.  Certain 
constitutional  amendments  are  absolutely  necessary 
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to  enable  this  plan  to  be  carried  out,  to  wit : 

1.  The  amendment  authorizing  the  depositing 
of  State,  county  and  municipal  funds  in  national 
and  State  banks,  to  be  secured  by  deposit  of  United 
States,  California,  county,  municipal  and  school  dis- 
trict bonds  of  the  State.  This  will  secure  interest 
for  funds  otherwise  locked  up  in  treasuries,  and  will 
create  a  market  for  our  local  bonds,  as  bankers  will 
have  to  purchase  them  in  order  to  have  the  necessary 
security. 

2.  The  amendment  repealing  the  mortgage  tax, 
which  tax  keeps  Eastern  and  foreign  capital  out  of 
California  and  prevents  the  selling  of  industrial  and 
commercial  bonds. 

3.  The  amendment  authorizing  San  Francisco 
to  issue  bonds  running  75  years  instead  of  40  years. 
This  will  diminish  the  burden  on  taxpayers. 

4.  The  amendment  authorizing  bonds  of  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  to  be  made  pay- 
able any  place  in  the  United  States,  which  will  make 
the  bonds  more  salable. 

5.  The  amendment  conferring  power  on  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  buy  and  sell  land  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  amendment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  street  cutting  and  widening.  It  contains 
sufficient  safeguards  to  prevent  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple from  being  abused  and  should  by  all  means  be 
embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

Every  elector  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  should  be  in  favor  of  the  above-named 
Constitutional  amendments,  and  should  use  his  best 
efforts  to  bring  about  favorable  action  throughout 
the  State. 

The  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  compli- 
ments Mr.  Manson  upon  his  able  and  feasible  plan 
and  heartily  endorses  it,  and  calls  upon  all  public 
officials,  civic  bodies  and  individuals  to  give  the 
same  their  strong  support. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  about  these  improve- 
ments, so  that  our  city  may  speedily  be  reconstructed, 
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and  forever  hold  a  benign  commercial  domain  over 
the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 
J.  R.  Howell,  President. 
B.  L.  Cadwalader,  Secretary. 
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Realizing  that  without  unity  of  action  nothing 
can  be  done,  the  undersigned  citizens,  firms,  corpora- 
tions and  associations  recommend  to  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  the  adoption  of  the  plans 
suggested  by  Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  which  appear  on 
Map  "A,"  acompanying  Mr.  Manson's  report. 

We  do  further  recommend  that  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  be  defrayed  by  a  bond  issue  to  be 
made  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
said  bonds  to  be  payable  in  not  less  than  forty  years 
and  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four 
per  cent. 

We  do  further  petition  all  the  authorities  and 
officers  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to 
take  steps  to  carry  said  plans  into  force  and  effect 
at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
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Sub-Committee  on  Statistics 


To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
Gentlemen : 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Statistics  submits  the  following 
report.  Owing  to  the  strenuous  duties  of  each  one  of  its 
members  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  detailed  statistics 
of  accuracy  without  a  large  force  of  reliable  clerks,  the 
data  collected  are  not  as  extensive  as  is  desirable.  The  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  have  been  small ;  $150.00 
made  available  on  September  5th,  1906,  and  $75.00  made 
available  on  April  11th,  1907. 

The  shock  occurred  early  in  the  morning  of  April  18th, 
1906.  The  number  of  breaks  in  the  water  mains  was  over 
300  and  more  than  23,000  service  pipes  were  broken  at  once 
or  by  the  subsequent  fire.  (Map  11  of  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  "Works,  July 
23rd,  1906),  and  all  of  the  supply  mains  leading  into  the 
city  from  storage  reservoirs  and  the  distributing  mains 
from  service  reservoirs  were  ruptured.  (See  Report  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Water  Supply,  pages  4-5).  These  dam- 
ages, coupled  with  the  fatal  injury  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Fire  Department,  entirely  crippled  that  department. 
The  consequent  losses  by  fire  far  exceeded  the  damages  by 
earthquake. 


The  Sub-Coininittee  prepared  the  following  outline  af 
its  investigations,  which  was  approved  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee : 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS. 

(A)  Extent  and  Losses  by  Fire. 

(B)  Earthquake  effects  on. 

(1)  Small  frame  buildings,  wooden  underpinning. 

masonary  foundation. 

(2)  Large  frame  buildings,  wooden  tinderpinning. 

(3)  "         masonary  foundation. 

(4)  Brick  and  wood  buildings,  Class  "B." 

(4a)     "  "  "  "    in  process  of 

construction. 

(5)  Brick  and  wood  buildings,  Class  "C. " 

(5a)     "  "  "  "       "in  process  of 

construction. 

(6)  Steel  cage  buildings, 

(6a)      "  "  in  process  of  construction. 

(7)  High  chimney  stacks. 

(8)  Chimneys, 

Lime  mortar. 
Cement  mortar. 
Cement-lime  mortar. 

(9)  Retaining  walls, 

(9a)  Surcharged  retaining  walls. 

(10)  Miscellaneous  structures. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTED  CORRECTIONS 
IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  BUILDING  LAWS 

In  presenting  data  the  Sub-Committee  feels  justified  in 
adding  general  remarks  and  suggestions  based  upon  its 
observations  under  each  sub  heading. 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  are  submitted 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  fully  considered  by  owners, 
and  that  they  may  result  in  the  most  scrupulous  regard  of 
all  provisions  of  the  architect  an  I  engineer  when  stability 
and  safety  are  concerned,  whether  as  regards  fire  or  earth- 
quake.   With  the  lessons  before  us  it  is  the  unanimous 
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opinion  of  your  .Sub-Committee  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  loss  sustained  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  clear 
interpretation  and  regard  for  the  lessons  of  1868  and  the 
fires  which  have  devastated  this  and  other  cities. 

Even  in  the  destruction  of  water  mains  it  is  apparent 
that  with  mains  constructed  on  solid  ground  or  adequate 
foundations  over  critical  ground  and  with  ample  service 
reservoirs  and  fire  cisterns,  and  with  well  equipped  fire-tug 
service  having  shore  connections  to  mains,  our  disastrous 
losses  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been 
measured  by  tens  of  millions  and  probably  by  a  less  sum. 

AREA  BURNED  AND  LOSSES  BY  FIRE 

The  area  of  the  burned  district  is  estimated  by  the  City 
Engineer  at  four  and  seven-tenths  square  miles  (4.7  sq.  m.). 
This  area  comprised  521  blocks,  of  which  13  were  saved  and 
508  burned.  A  careful  classification  aud  count  of  the  build- 
ings in  these  Mocks  was  made  from  the  block  books  of  the 
Norwich  Union  Insurance  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Sub-Committee.    This  count  shows  that  the  following  num- 


bers of  'buildings  were  burned : 

Wooden  framed  buildings   24,671 

Brick— Classes  C  and  B   3,168 

Brick  and  wood  (unclassified)   259 

Fire  proof  Class  A   42 

Stone   15 

Corrugated  iron  (wooden  frame)   33 


Total*    28,188 


*An  independent  estimate  by  the  Fire  Underwriters  Bureau  gave 
several  thousand  less.  A  comparison  of  the  bases  of  the  two 
counts  showed  that  the  Sub-Committee  estimated  each  separate 
building  with  independent  entrance  as  a  building.  The  insurance 
rules,  however,  classify  several  such  structures  as  one.  When  this 
was  compared  the  above  was  adopted,  by  the  Fire  Underwriters 
Bureau. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  LOSS  IN  BUILDINGS 

A  careful  compilation  from  the  books  of  the  Assessor's 
Office  shows  that  at  the  assessment  prior  to  the  fire  these 
buildings  were  assessed  at  $52,50-4,240.00.  As  the  assess- 
ment on  this  class  of  property  is  generally  50%  of  its  market 
value,  the  loss  in  this  class  of  property  may  be  safely  put 
at  $105,008,480.00.  In  addition,  39  buildings  owned  as 
church  property  and  non-assessable  were  burned;  also 
municipal  and  buildings  used  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  Libraries,  etc. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  by  the  Committee,  with  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  as  to  the  value  of  merchandise,  per- 
sonal property,  records,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  etc. 
These  properties  were  in  some  instances  inestimable. 

Every  public  and  nearly  all  private,  professional  and 
general  libraries  were  destroyed.  All  public  records  of 
property  which,  with  the  public  utilities,  stocks  of  mer- 
chants and  manufactures,  must  have  aggregated  an  equal 
sum. 

BLOCKS  AND  BUILDINGS  IN  THE   BURNED  DISTRICT 
WHICH  WERE  SAVED 

Within  the  burned  district  13  blocks  were  saved.  The 


buildings  in  these  blocks  are  as  follows: 

Wooden    283 

Brick— Classes  B  and  C   13 

Brick  and  wood  (unclassified) ....  4 

Iron  (wooden  framed)   3 


Total  buildings  saved   303 


The  notable  instances  of  these  blocks  were: 
(1)  Masonry  warehouses  and  wooden  buildings  on  Tele- 
graph Hill  and  at  its  east  base,  covering  about  11  blocks  of 
land  bounded  by  Kearny,  Lombard,  Montgomery,  Chestnut, 
The  Seawall.  Filbert,  Sansome,  Green,  Montgomery  and  Fil- 
bert to  Kearny.    These  were  saved  principally  by  water 
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pumped  by  tugs  from  the  bay  and  by  the  pumps  of  the 
cold  storage  plant. 

(2)  About  two  blocks  of  frame  and  plastered  buildings 
on  Russian  Hill  at  Jones  and  Green  streets,  saved  by  reason 
of  isolation  and  a  small  local  supply  left  in  the  service 
reservoir. 

(3)  The  U.  S.  Custom  House  and  the  block  immediately 
west  thereof,  three  brick  buildings  on  the  north  and  one  on 
the  south,  the  Montgomery  Block — all  Class  C  buildings, 
but  the  U.  S.  Customs  House  is  very  massive. 

(4)  The  U.  S.  Mint,  at  Fifth  and  Mission  streets,  saved 
by  its  local  well  and  pump  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  mint 
officials  and  employees  and  U.  S.  troops.   Class  C. 

(5)  The  U.  S.  Post  Office  at  Seventh  and  Mission 
streets.  Class  A.  (Badly  damaged  by  the  shock,  being  on 
a  thin  sand  layer  overlaying  a  marsh.) 

(6)  The  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Guerrero  street, 
near  Ridley  street. 

BOUNDARY  OF  THE  BURNED  AREA 

The  burned  area  is  bounded  as  follows :  The  waterfront 
of  the  bay  from  Townsend  to  Taylor  street,  thence  obliquely 
and  along  intervening  streets  southwesterly  to  Van  Ness 
and  Filbert;  thence  along  Van  Ness  to  Clay  street,  along 
Clay  to  Franklin,  along  Franklin  to  Sutter,  and  thence  to 
Van  Ness;  along  Van  Ness  to  Golden  Gate,  along  Golden 
Gate  to  Fell,  along  Fell  and  Oak  to  Gough  and  Market,  out 
Market  south  side  to  Ridley,  Ridley  to  Dolores,  Dolores  to 
Twentieth,  Twentieth  to  Valencia,  obliquely  across  blocks 
and  streets  to  Howard  and  Eighteenth,  along  Howard  to 
Fifteenth,  obliquely  across  blocks  and  intervening  streets  to 
Bryant  and  Eighth,  along  Eighth  to  Townsend,  and  thence 
to  the  Bay. 

A  fire  front  of  49,305  feet  or  9.34  miles. 
Waterfront  "    9,510  "    "  1.80  " 
Total  58,815  "    "11.14  " 


Confronting  this  line  on  the  unburned  side  were  527 
buildings,  of  which 

506  are  wood 
18  "  brick 
1   is  stone 
1  "  adobe 
1  "  corrugated  iron. 
The  fire  was  thus  stopped  against  a  wall  of  buil .lings, 
94  per  cent  of  which  are  wood. 

Of  this  49,305  feet  of  frontage,  9,540  feet  are  on  the 
wide  streets  or  avenues — Van  Ness  avenue,  Market  and 
Dolores  streets.  The  remainder,  39,765  feet,  are  on  ordinary 
streets,  across  blocks,  etc. ;  or  about  20%  of  the  total  front- 
age is  on  wide  streets,  and  the  remainder,  80%,  on  ordinary 
streets,  etc. 

FIRE  EFFECTS 

In  wooden  and  Class  "C"  buildings,  absolute  destruction 
by  fire  was  the  universal  rule  except  in  a  few  notable  in- 
stances mentioned,  where  service  reservoirs  and  pipes  on  firm 
ground  enabled  the  Fire  Department  to  work  effectively. 
Very  remarkable  and  effective  work  in  extinguishing  fires 
was  noted  in  the  following  instances: 

Wooden  buildings  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Golden 
Oate  avenue  and  Buchanan  street,  covering  a  50  vara  lot 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  wooden  buildings,  caught 
fire,  and  were  burned  on  the  morning  of  April  18th,  adjoin- 
ing buildings  put  out  and  saved.  The  two-story  building  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Laguna  and  Hayes  streets  was  set  on 
fire  by  upsetting  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  nearly  entirely 
burned;  adjacent  wooden  buildings  were  saved.  A  large 
wooden  building  on  the  corner  of  Mission  and  22nd  streets 
was  entirely  burned,  but  immediately  adjacent  wooden 
buildings  were  saved.  These  instances  show  that  with  an 
adequate  water  supply,  the  effective  suppression  of  incipient 
fires  would  have  been  possible. 

Class  "B"  buildings  failed  in  the  fire  from  inadequately 
protected  girders  and  posts  and  a  lack  of  window  protec- 
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tion.  Fire  shutters,  properly  constructed,  and  wire  "lass 
would  have  saved  many  of  these  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents. The  fire  gained  access  to  these  buildings  through  in- 
adequately protected  openings,  and  the  posts  and  girders 
collapsed  for  lack  of  protection.  The  fire  softened  inade- 
quately protected  iron  work ;  as  this  collapsed,  the  walls, 
in  many  instances,  were  damaged  or  destroyed.  This  should 
be  prevented  by  heavier  and  better  covering,  even  at  the 
expense  of  room. 

Class  "A"  buildings  suffered  less  severely,  although 
most  of  the  fire  damage  to  these  buildings  was  also  due  to 
inadequate  protection  of  posts  and  girders  and  to  thin  parti- 
tions. An  instance  of  total  collapse  of  this  class  of  build- 
ing was  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Jones  and  Turk  streets. 
Here  the  steel  work  was  barely  inside  the  limit  of  strength 
required,  and  the  fire  protection  to  posts  and  girders  was 
flimsy;  consequently  the  entire  structure  collapsed  when 
the  contents  were  burned. 

Partial  collapse  of  columns,  in  individual  instances,  was 
also  found  to  have  taken  place. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EARTH- 
QUAKE AND  FIRE  UPON  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

Under  headings  approved  by  the  eommittee,  its  investiga- 
tions covered  buildings  of  all  classes  used  throughout  the 
city,  and  each  type  has  been  examined.  For  prudential 
reasons,  it  is  considered  best  to  cite  typical  cases  rather  than 
specific  instances.  The  committee  will  deal  first  with  earth- 
quake effects  on  each  type  of  structure,  and  when  consider- 
ed necessary  will  cite  typical  examples. 

EFFECTS  OF  EARTHQUAKE  UPON 

(1)    Small  frame  buildings,  wooden  underpinning: — In 

general,  these  buildings  suffered  severely  owing  to  the  rotten 
condition  or  original  weakness  of  the  underpinning.  The 
mud  sills  and  adjacent  parts  of  posts  and  braces  had  in  many 
instances  rotted,  and  the  buildings  settled  vertically,  as  in 
a  row  of  frame  buildings  on  the  west  siie  of  Webster  street, 
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between  Eddy  and  Turk  streets ;  or  they  settled  laterally,  as 
in  the  case  of  one-story  frame  buildings  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Bush  and  Steiner  streets,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  O'Farrell,  near  Devisadero  street.  In  most  instances  of 
this  kind  very  flimsy  construction  was  originally  permitted. 
The  damage  to  the  upper  parts  of  these  buildings  was  at 
times  so  severe  as  to  totally  wreck  the  buildings. 

Small  frame  buildings  with  masonry  foundations  stood 
well,  the  damages  being  generally  restricted  to  loss  of  chim- 
neys and  consequent  injuries  to  roofs,  walls  and  gutters. 

(2)  Large  frame  buildings,  wooden  underpinning: — In 
general,  a  stronger  original  construction  and  broader  base 
enabled  these  structures  to  stand  well.  Damages  to  roofs 
and  sides  by  falling  of  chimney  tops  from  the  building  itself 
or  from  adjacent  buildings  constituted  the  major  portion  of 
the  damage.  In  some  instances,  the  roofs  were  not  able  to 
withstand  massive  chimneys  with  high  fall. 

"When  masonry  foundations  were  provided,  these  build- 
ings suffered  less,  and  numerous  instances  were  observed 
where  no  damage  whatever  was  done,  notably  the  three- 
story  frame  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington 
and  Gough  streets,  where  the  chimneys,  by  reason  of  first- 
class  construction,  remained  intact,  and  the  building  itself 
shows  no  evidence  of  strain.  It  may  be  here  observed  that 
buildings  of  this  type,  well  constructed,  diagonally  boarded 
and  braced,  metal  or  wire  lathed,  and  with  chimneys  of  re- 
enforced  concrete  or  brick,  well  laid  in  cement  mortar,  are 
perfectly  safe  in  a  severer  shock  than  that  of  April  18,  1906. 

(3)  Class  "C,"  brick  walls,  wooden  partitions,  floors 
and  posts: — This  class  of  structure  has  quite  a  variety  of 
applications,  being  used  for  dwellings,  stores,  storehouses, 
churches,  libraries,  etc.  When  properly  constructed  they 
stood  the  shock  well,  particularly  if  the  walls  were  tied  and 
bonded  and  the  mortar  good.  Some,  however,  had  two 
fatal  defects,  one,  weak  or  badly  laid  mortar,  the  other,  an 
inherent  defect — unsupported  gable  ends.  Churches,  large 
storehouses,  carhouses,  barns,  etc.,  were  injured,  the  gable 
ends  being  especially  weak.    This  defect  has  been  brought 
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out  prominently  in  this,  as  well  as  in  higher  classes  of  build- 
ings. Notable  instances  are  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
California  and  Webster  streets,  the  south  end  of  the  Ferry 
Building  (Class  "A").  Numerous  other  instances  were 
observed,  especially  where  lime  mortar  had  been  used,  not 
at  all  or  but  slightly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Port- 
land cement;  and  where  fairly  good  mortar  had  been  badly 
used  or  the  bricks  laid  dry,  instead  of  soaking  wet,  as  they 
should  be  in  good  work. 

A  marked  instance  of  failure  from  poor  mortar  is  on 
the  south  side  of  Geary  street,  near  Fillmore,  wh„re  well 
bonded  brickwork  fell  to  pieces,  and  stone  veneer,  without 
bond,  scaled  off  the  lower  story.  This  scaling  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  pressed  Roman  used  as  face  brick,  without 
bond,  or  fastened  against  wooden  buildings  with  weak  metal 
ties.  Failures  from  these  causes  have  been  so  general  that 
they  have  caused  universal  comment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
lessons  will  result  in  the  thorough  testing  of  all  'cements 
and  other  materials  and  their  proper  use,  as  a  matter  of 
safety,  not  only  to  the  owner  but  to  the  public  in  general. 

Equally  notable  cases  of  the  standing  of  well-built 
structures  are  frequently  noticed.  The  U.  S.  Appraisers' 
Building  on  Sansome,  Washington  and  Jackson  streets, 
although  partly  on  made  ground,  did  not  suffer  the  slight- 
est injury,  due  to  the  excellent  quality  of  mortar  and  good 
workmanship.  A  seven-story  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Eddy  street,  one  hundred  feet  east  of  Jones,  although  sub- 
sequently burned,  its  walls  of  well-bonded  brick,  with  good 
mortar,  stand  intact.  Other  instances  are  the  Jewish  Taber- 
nacle on  the  north  side  of  Sutter  street,  between  Stockton 
and  Powell  streets,  the  church  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fillmore  and  Jackson  streets,  and  the  one  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fillmore  and  Fell  streets. 

(4)  Class  "B,"  brick  or  masonry  walls,  steel  or  cast 
iron  posts,  and  steel  girders  protected  against  fire,  metal 
lathed  partitions,  etc. : — The  damage  to  this  class  of  build- 
ings by  earthquake  was,  in  general,  light;  no  instances  of 
well-constructed  building3  of  this  type  were  observed  which 


suffered  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  damage.  A  not- 
able instance  is  the  re-enforced  and  well-built  walls  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  which  withstood  both  fire  and  earthquake. 

(5)  Class  "A."  steel  frame,  non-combustible  floors  and 
partitions: — The  thoroughness  with  which  these  structures 
withstood  the  earthquake  has  been  so  frequently  recorded 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  committee  to  farther  note 
the  facts.  The  most  severe  injury  Avas  to  the  slim  and  heavy 
tower  of  the  Ferry  Building,  and  the  south  unsupported 
gable  end.  This  structure  stands  entirely  on  piles,  eighty 
to  ninety  feet  long,  driven  into  harbor  mud  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  below  city  base.  Yet  it  withstood  the  shock, 
wih  the  exceptions  above  mentioned  ami  a  few  minor  inju- 
ries to  marble  wainscoting.  Another  instance  of  damage  to 
this  class  is  the  north  wall  of  the  building  on  Sacramento 
and -Mason  streets.  Buildings  of  this  class,  in  process  of 
construction,  were  injured  where  mortar  had  not  yet  set, 
but  hardly  a  joint  was  sprung  in  those  which  weie  caught 
with  the  frames  partly  constructed. 

With  corrections  as  to  fire  'coverings  of  posts  and  beams 
and  the  use  of  metal  frames  for  doors  and  windows,  with 
wire  glass  and  proper  window  protection,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  class  of  buildings  will  withstand  both  fire 
and  earthquake,  and,  with  a  local  supply  of  water,  can  be 
made  absolutely  safe,  even  in  a  general  conflagration.  But 
no  building  in  which  combustible  material  is  stored  will 
escape  a  general  conflagration,  unless  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  men  to  use  it  are  available.  Inferior  buildings, 
under  these  conditions,  were  saved,  and  superb  class  "A" 
buildings,  without  water,  were  totally  destroyed.  This  lesson 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  impressed  upon  owners  and 
official.3. 

(6)  Effects  of  earthquake  on  high  stacks  and  chim- 
neys-.— These  structures  were  generally  severely  damaged 
or  broken.  They  are  of  several  cross  sections,  circular, 
square,  polygonal,  and  intersecting  squares.  Those  having 
square  sections  appeared  to  stand  best.  The  percentage  of 
stacks  escaping  injury  is  so  small  that  your  committee 
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recommends  that  in  future  these  be  entirely  of  metal  or 
of  heavily  re-enforced  concrete  or  re-enforced  brick-work ; 
in  these  two  latter  cases  that  only  cement  mortar  of  the 
highest  strength  be  used. 

Chimneys: — Chimneys  suffered  proportionately  more  sev- 
erely than  anything  else.  This  was  'due  to  three  causes: 
(1)  worthless  mortar;  (2)  bad  workmanship,  and  (3)  unusual 
strains  at  the  joints  of  roofs  with  the  chimneys  where  weak- 
ened further  by  flashings.  To  overcome  these  defects  will 
be  simple  but  will  require  good  materials  and  first-class 
workmanship.  Chimneys  stood  where  well  constructed, 
proving  that  well  selected  materials  and  good  workmanship 
are  proof  against  severer  shocks  than  that  lately  experienc- 
ed. To  accomplish  this  result,  your  Committee  recommends : 
first,  that  either  lime  mortar  of  standard  proportions,  re- 
inforced with  one-third  Portland  cement,  or  Portland  cement 
mortar  be  used  with  reinforcing  steel  rods  at  roof  joint  and 
above ;  or,  second,  that  reinforced  concrete  of  the  best  qual- 
ity be  used. 

Flue  linings  have  resulted  in  placing  reliance  upon  thesj, 
and  using  flimsy  brickwork  on  the  outisde.  The  brick  chim- 
neys properly  built  are  safe  and  strong  under  any  condi- 
tions yet  experienced,  and  the  linings  serve  as  a  subterfuge 
to  lessen  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  one  of  the  best  materials 
of  which  chimneys  can  be  built,  namely,  good  brickwork. 

Mortar: — The  results  warrant  the  absolute  rejection  in 
the  future  of  lime  mortar  unless  well  seasoned  and  reinforc- 
ed with  Portland  cement,  and  the  most  stringent  supervision 
be  had  over  the  testing  and  use  of  this  latter.  Inferior 
cement  and  poor  workmanship  will  make  weak  structures 
ready  to  fail  when  the  test  of  actual  strain  or  use  comes. 
Every  yard  of  .concrete  and  every  brick  laid  in  the  future 
should  be  mixed  and  laid  with  scrupulous  care.  Concrete 
can  be  made  as  worthless  as  much  of  the  brickwork  was  in 
this  city.  Hence  it  must  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
properly  mixed,  laid  and  rammed  to  secure  good  results; 
and  bricks  must  be  sound  and  well  made,  carefully  laid 


when  soaking  wet  in  the  best  lime-cement  or  cement  mortar. 
These  classes  of  work  will  insure  safety  in  earthquake  shocks 
of  greater  severity  than  that  exprienced  in  April,  1906, 
and  with  the  added  security  of  an  ample  Avater  supply, 
proper  protection  of  posts  and  girders,  and  guarded  openings 
to  all  masonry  buildings,  will  make  such  general  and  wide- 
spread disasters  as  that  following  the  morning  of  April  18th, 
1906,  absolutely  impossible. 

(7)  Retaining  walls: — Retaining  walls  have  long  been 
a  source  of  expense  and  danger  in  San  Francisco,  the  per- 
centage of  these  failing  from  various  causes  has  always  been 
large.  In  a  city  of  such  variations  of  level  they  are  neces 
sarily  much  used.  Both  ordinary  and  surcharged  walls  fail- 
ed from  lack  of  sufficient  gravity  section  and  inadequate 
footings.  An  instance  of  both  of  these  deficiencies  is  in  the 
overturned  surcharged  wall  on  the  west  side  of  Gough  street, 
between  Pacific  street  and  Broadway.  Instances  of  each 
were  noted.  As  examples  of  well-constructed  retaining 
walls,  the  committee  notes  those  on  Pine,  Powell  and  Mason 
streets,  and  on  the  south  side  of  California  street,  west  of 
Presidio  avenue,  which,  with  others,  withstood  the  shock 
without  injury,  proving  that  properly  constructed  retain- 
ing walls  can  be  relied  upon  with  confidence. 

(8)  Monuments  and  Statuary: — These  slender  structures 
withstood  the  shock  well.  In  cemeteries,  some  were  over- 
thrown. The  Dewey  Monument  in  Union  Square  was  re- 
ported "standing  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees."  An  inspec- 
tion shows  that  the  sections  were  barely  displaced  and  the 
pedestal  very  slightly  spalled  at  a  few  joints,  and  that,  to 
the  ordinary  eye,  the  monument  stands  unscathed  by  either 
earthquake  or  fire.  Monuments  and  groups  of  statuary  in 
other  portions  of  the  city  were  uninjured. 

In  conclusion,  the  Sub-Committee  on  Statistics  finds: 

(1)  That  well-built  structures  of  all  classes,  generally 
withstood  the  earthquake  without  serious  injury,  and  that 
the  majority  of  these  structures  were  unharmed. 
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(2)  That  the  principal  damage  by  earthquake  was  due 
to  inferior  workmanship,  worthless  mortar,  or  faulty  design. 
As  instances  the  City  Hall,  in  which  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing is  radically  unsuited  both  to  the  requirements  and  to 
the  strains  liable  to  occur.  Immense  gable  ends  and  cornice 
resting  upon  massive  columns,  not  well  tied  to  the  remainder 
of  the  building,  were  the  cause  of  damage  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  inferior  mortar  and  workmanship,  as  has  been 
alleged.  The  fragments  of  masonry  lie  in  large  masses 
rather  than  in  individual  bricks,  as  in  many  other  fallen 
walls.  The  same  is  true  of  the  church  on  Bush  and  Pierce 
streets,  and  other  instances.  These  are  deficiences  which 
can  be  remedied  in  the  future. 

(3)  That  losses  by  fire  were  in  the  greater  part  due: 
(a)  to  the  utter  failure  of  the  pipe  system,  as  made  mani- 
fest by  the  extinguishment  of  fires  where  a  meagre  water 
supply  was  available;  (b)  to  lack  of  protection  to  openings 
in  masonry  buildings,  and,  in  the  burned  buildings  of  classes 
"B"  and  "A,"  to  the  additional  lack  of  adequate  fire  cov- 
erings for  posts  and  girders,  causing  collapse  of  these  mem- 
bers in  class  "B"  and  in  some  instances  in  class  "A"  build- 
ings. These  are  also  defects  which  can  be  remedied  so  as 
to  lessen  insurance  risks  and  rates  and  ultimate  damage  in 
case  the  contents  of  these  structures  should  burn. 

(4)  That  class  "C"  buildings  constitute  the  poorest 
and  most  dangerous  structures,  and  should  be  restrict3d  in 
use,  steel  framed  and  galvanized  iron  sides  and  roofs  being 
preferable.  Also  that  a  greater  use  should  be  made  of  non- 
combustible  materials,  steel,  concrete,  galvanized  iron,  metal 
lathing,  etc.,  than  the  present  fire  and  building  laws  admit. 
This  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  owners  and  the  greater 
safety  of  the  city. 

(5)  The  members  of  this  Sub-Committee  feel  that  too 
great  importance  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  testing  of  cement  and  other  building  materials  and 
upon  the  most  conscientious  workmanship,  and  are  assured 
that  craftsmen  of  all  branches  cannot  render  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  community  nor  to  themselves  than  by  refusing 
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Class  "A"  1 

Steel  cage  construction  concrete  brick  or  tile  walls  and 
floors, 

Metal  framed  doors,  windows  and  finishings,  plate  wire 
glass  windows,  asbestos  curtains  inside. 

Class  "A"  2 

Concrete  or  brick  walls, 
Steel  posts  concrete  or  tile  covered, 
Concrete  steel  or  tile  floors, 
Steel  framed  metal  covered  roof, 
Fire  shutters. 

Class  "A"  3 

Re-enforced  concrete  walls,  steel  framed  roof  metal 
covered. 

Class  "A"  4 

Light  steel  frame, 

Walls  metal  lathing  or  expanded  metal,  plastered  with 

cement  mortar  on  one  or  both  sides  of  framework, 
Concrete,  steel  or  tile  floors, 
Metal  roof, 

Metal  framed  windows  and  doors, 
Plate  wire  glass, 

Asbestos  curtains,  for  light  stores  or  dwellings,  etc. 
Class  "A"  5 

Steel  frame,  corrugated  iron  sides  and  roof  for  sheds 
and  lightest  buildings. 

If  more  than  one  story,  upper  floors  of  steel  and  concrete 
or  tiles. 

Class  "A"  6 

Any  combination  of  the  above  classes  which  are  struc- 
turally sound. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  classes  is  composed 
of  incombustible  materials,  that  they  vary  in  cost  from  the 
costly  sky-scraper  to  a  cheap  steel  framed  galvanized  iron 
shed,  and  will  thus  meet  the  wide  requirements  of  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  a  reasonable  but  imperative  safety. 

Mortar  to  be  either  lime  cement  mortar  or  cement  mortar. 

If  the  radical  deficiencies  above  outlined  be  remedied, 
San  Francisco  will  have  but  little  to  dread  from  even  a  more 
serious  earthquake  than  that  of  April  18th,  1906;  and  if,  in 
rebuilding,  we  make  stability  and  thoroughness  the  prime 
essentials  of  all  work,  these  characteristics  will  mark  our 
recovery  and  development  in  every  line  to  the  remotest 
future. 

LOSS  OF  LIFE 

Loss  of  life,  lamentable  as  it  was,  was  by  reason  of  the 
earliness  of  the  hour  comparatively  slight.  That  such  im- 
mense property  loss  should  be  incurred  with  so  slight  a 
death-list,  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  and 
to  the  directing  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  the  catastrophe. 

Killed  outright  and  accounted  for  at  the  Coroner's  office: 


Killed   315 

Shot  for  crime   6 

"    by  mistake    1 

322 

Keported  missing  and  not 

accounted  for   352 

Total   674 


There  are  many  who  have  stated  to  the  Sub-Committee 
that  the  loss  of  life  was  greater,  but  such  statements  are 
founded  on  belief  not  fact.  The  Sub-Committee,  therefore, 
do  not  feel  justified  in  going  beyond  the  figures  above  given. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  Duryea,  Jr., 
Virgil  G.  Bogue, 
James  W.  Reid, 
Maj.  C.  H.  McKinstry, 
Wm.  Curlett. 

Marsden  Manson,  Chairman. 
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THE  GREAT  MONOPOLY: 

PARSONS'   BULKHEAD  BILL. 


SENATE  BILL  No.  167. 


Senate  bill  No.  167,  popularly  known  as  "The  Parsons 
Bulkhead  Bill,"  is  one  of  a  class  that  all  legislative  bodies, 
in  all  countries  in  modern  times  and  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  have  entertained  with  suspicion  and  scrutinized 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  It  is  a  Bill  to  grant  a  public  highivay 
and  the  control  and  enjoyment  of  public  rights  to  private  persons. 
Of  all  such  bills,  the  most  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  are  those,  which  by  such  persons  are  practically  per- 
mitted to  acquire  the  monopoly  of  any  important  public 
interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  private  competition,  which 
is  at  once  the  safeguard  of  the  State  and  the  vitalizing 
principle  of  commerce.  Of  this  especially  objectionable 
character  is  Senate  Bill  No.  167. 

This  Bill  grants  : 

1st.    The  right  to  use  and  occupy,  (under  the  specious 


plea  of  building  a  sea-wall  or  bulkhead)  a  belt  of  property 
about  five  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide, 
which  environs  the  entire  water  frontage,  present  and 
prospective,  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  A  grant  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  any  property,  for  the  only  purpose  to 
which  that  property  can  be  put,  is  equivalent  to  a  grant 
in  fee  of  the  estate. 

2d.  The  grant  in  this  case  erects,  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  a  gigantic  monopoly.  San  Francisco  has  but 
one  water  front.  This  bill  dedicates  its  use  and  occupation 
to  one  private  company.  It  authorizes  that  company,  un- 
der "  the  right  of  charging  dockage,  wharfage  and  tolls  " 
upon  the  property,  to  intercept  every  species  of  merchan- 
dize and  chattel,  which  can  be  measured,  weighed  or  esti- 
mated ;  coming  from  the  seaboard,  from  the  bay  shores, 
from  the  interior  of  the  State  by  water,  or  from  countries 
beyond  the  seas,  and  to  exact  thereon  a  toll ;  and  to  dupli- 
cate that  toll  whenever  the  same  articles  shall  leave  the 
city  for  the  coast,  the  interior,  or  to  go  abroad.  So  com- 
pletely does  this  right  environ  the  city,  that  neither  mer- 
chandise nor  vehicles  can  go  to  or  come  from  its  waters 
without  crossing  the  granted  territory,  and  paying  its 
owners  such  a  bonus  for  their  permission  as  in  effect  they 
may  choose  to  demand.  No  private  enterprise  will  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  the  public  upon  cheaper  terms  or  in  a  more 
accommodating  spirit,  for  the  entire  privilege  of  so  doing 
is  conferred  upon  one  company.  Neither  ship  nor  boat 
can  land  at  the  principal  maritime  city  of  the  west  coast 
of  America,  without  rendering  tribute  to  this  company. 
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Should  the  grants  of  this  bill  be  constitutionally  valid,  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  State  can  escape 
their  exactions,  will  he  by  the  removal  of  its  emporium 
from  its  present  site,  or  by  the  purchase  of  the  franchise 
at  an  indefinite  and  enormous  price.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  peculiar  physical  formation  of  the  Peninsula  of 
San  Francisco,  this  bill  forms  an  effective  and  rigorous]}'1 
absolute  monopoly.  A  monopoly  of  any  power,  of  any 
trade,  of  any  privilege,  even  though  it  be  beneficial  in  its 
action  and  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  is  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  an  enterprising  people ;  and  where  it  inter- 
feres with  the  detail  of  their  daily  vocations  and  continu- 
ally reminds  them  of  its  presence,  it  will  become  intoler- 
able. 

3d.  It  grants  entirely  without  an  equivalent,  or  show 
of  an  equivalent,  the  present  and  prospective  revenues  of 
a  maritime  city  derivable  from  the  use  and  occupation  of 
her  water  front,  which  in  all  commercial  municipalities  in 
the  Union,  is  considered  a  legitimate  source  of  income.  It 
is  true  the  bill  (in  sec.  11)  provides  that  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  income  shall  be  paid  to  the  city,  but  this  it 
enacts  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  city  and  county  taxes ;  and  not 
as  a  consideration  for  the  grant  of  her  revenues.  The 
present  gross  income  of  all  the  wharves  in  San  Francisco 
amounts  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  usual  per  centage  accorded  to  the  city  for 
wharfage  privileges  is  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income, 
which  would  amount  to  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
In  1863-4  the  franchise  of  a  number  of  the  wharves,  with 
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the  wharves  themselves,  revert  to  the  city,  by  which  she 
will  become  entitled  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  annual  revenue  This  is  granted  away  by  the  bill. 
The  city  is  yet  in  her  infancy.  In  twenty  years  her  com- 
merce may  readily  become  quadrupled  in  extent.  Her 
prospective  revenues  are  ceded,  practically  through  all 
time,  to  a  private  company. 

4th.  It  exempts  the  private  property  of  the  company 
together  with  the  capital  invested  in  their  business,  with- 
out limit  as  to  extent  or  time,  from  city  and  county  taxa- 
tion, upon  the  payment  of  seven  per  cent,  upon  its  gross 
income,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  taxation  in 
its  especial  favor  of  sixty  per  cent.  If  the  grantees  under 
this  bill,  by  the  time  they  have  invested  in  their  private 
enterprise  four  million  dollars,  receive  an  income  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  they  will 
pay  to  the  city  seven  per  cent,  or  $31,500  per  annum,  and 
will  escape  the  payment  of  the  city  and  county  taxes  of 
two  per  cent,  upon  their  private  improvements,  which 
would  be  $80,000  per  annum. 

5th.  Not  only  is  the  private  property  of  the  grantees 
under  this  bill  to  be  exempted  from  two-thirds  of  their 
due  share  of  taxation  upon  such  amounts  as  they  may 
invest  in  their  works  proper,  but  "  the  said  Dock  and 
Wharf  Company  shall  pay" — 7  per  cent,  of  their  income 
— "which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  city  and  county  taxes, 
charges,  licenses  or  imposts,"  that  is — all  the  property,  cap- 
ital, warehouses,  implements,  drays,  tugs,  dredges,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  said  Company,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes 
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or  licenses.  To  such  a  Company  are  needful,  a  large  cash 
capital,  warehouses  to  store  goods  which  they  receive,  drays 
and  horses  to  convey  these  from  point  to  point,  tug  boats 
to  lay  ships  alongside  their  wharves,  dredging  machines 
to  cleanse  the  harbor — all  of  which  are  to  be  free  of  tax  or 
license.  The  broad  seal  of  the  State  is  asked  to  stamp 
upon  every  store  they  build  or  article  they  use,  the  trucu- 
lent motto,  noli  me  tangere.  It  will  be  impossible  when  the 
competition  of  trade  shall  reduce  profits  to  a  range  with 
other  countries — which  day  will  assuredly  come — for  any 
private  warehouseman,  or  drayman,  or  tug-boat  owner  to 
compete  with  this  overshadowing  monopoly,  which  shall 
add  to  its  exclusive  privileges  and  its  enormous  capital — 
immunity  from  taxes,  licenses  and  imposts. 

If  we  suppose  that  their  annual  income  shall  average 
$450,000,  while  they  erect  the  first  section,  and  that  in 
good  faith  they  do  pay  thereon  seven  per  cent,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city,  or  $35,500  per  annum — what  is  this 
inconsiderable  sum  given  for  ?  It  is  all  they  propose  to 
give  for  a  magnificent  belt  of  wharf  land  which  surrounds 
and  for  the  monopoly  of  the  wharf  rights  of,  a  great  mar- 
itime city.  It  is  offered  for  a  coveted  franchise — it  buys 
$40,000  per  annum  of  present  income — it  buys  the  rever- 
sion of  $300,000  of  prospective  income,  which  will  belong 
to  the  city — it  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  $80,000  per  annum  of 
direct  taxation,  and  it  is  to  purchase  exemption  from 
licenses  and  imposts  of  every  kind.  Surely  such  an  extra- 
ordinary proposal  has  not  within  the  present  generation 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  any  intelligent  peo- 
ple. 
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It  would  be  better  for  San  Francisco  to  concede  her 
water  front,  to  yield  her  wharf  income,  to  abandon  all  her 
franchises,  to  permit  her  whole  levee  to  be  degraded  into 
a  private  estate — without  murmur,  or  dissent,  or  shadow  of 
compensation — and  merely  to  ask  her  Legislature  in  return 
for  all  this,  that  the  capital,  investments  and  business  of 
these  great  monopolists,  may  be  subject  to  the  same  rate 
of  taxes  and  licenses,  which  every  one  earning  a  living 
within  her  limits,  from  the  most  enterprising  merchant  to 
the  humblest  drayman  is  required  to  pay — although  they 
have  no  grants  of  land  and  no  exclusive  privileges,  but 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  the  world,  have  to  run  an 
open  and  unprotected  race  of  competition. 

6th.  This  bill  bestows  gratuitously  enormous  privileges 
upon  the  minority  of  a  class  at  present  in  the  wharf  busi- 
ness, to  the  exclusion  and  destruction  of  a  majority  of  the 
same  class. 

The  "  Dock  and  Wharf  Company  "  represent  only  seven 
wharves  out  of  *forty-two  wharves  now  existing  on  the 
city  front.  The  value  of  the  seven  wharves  represented 
by  that  Company  is  represented  at  -('$231,900 — the  value 
of  the  thirty-five  wharves  not  represented  by  the  Company 
but  opposed  to  them,  is.  at  the  same  rate,  estimated  at 
$359,000.  Four-tenths  of  the  entire  wharf  interests  of  San 
Francisco  unite  together  to  overwhelm  and  confiscate  the 
property  and  business  of  six-tenths.    Seven  large  wharves 


*  See  Report  of  Special  Committee  to  Legislative  Committee,  March  lltli,  18!i9. 
t  Sec  lleport  of  Special  Committee  to  Legislative  Committee  upon  the  value  of  all 
the  wharves  in  San  Francisco,  March,  1859. 
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seek  to  blot  out  thirty-five  smaller  wharves  which  divide 
with  them  the  business  of  the  public  and  reduce  their 
profits.  Should  this  bill  pass,  the  sea  wall  will  physically 
and  legally  disfranchise  and  destroy  five  times  the  number 
of  wharves,  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  wharf  value,  than  is 
represented  by  the  Company,  who  are  to  be  benefitted. 

7th.  This  bill  grants  privileges  of  such  an  immense 
extent  as  to  be  wholly  and  notoriously  beyond  the  scope  and 
ability  of  the  corporation  on  whom  they  are  to  be  bestowed, 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  foreign  capital. — 
Many  years  are  granted  for  the  construction  of  the  work, 
during  which  time  the  credit  and  standing  of  California 
will  be  gradually  improving.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  the  credit  of  California  will,  within  the  next  three 
years,  be  equal  in  the  estimation  of  capitalists  at  any  of 
the  great  money  centers  of  the  world,  to  that  enjoyed  now 
by  the  Republic  of  Chile  or  by  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  in 
Australia.  In  the  month  of  November,  1858,*  Chile  nego- 
tiated one  million  sterling  of  her  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
railroad  bonds,  in  London,  at  ninety-two  cents.  In  Janu- 
ary following,  a  private  corporation  in  Victoriaf  for  rail- 
road purposes,  offered  in  London  one  million  sterling  of 
their  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  public  competition ;  they  were 
all  taken  at  one  hundred  and  seven.  The  average  interest 
demanded  for  European  capital  to  be  employed  in  those 
countries  is  less  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 


*  Sec  London  Times,  November  29th,  1858. 
t  See  London  Times,  January  8-10,  1859. 
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This  bill  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  capital  to 
be  employed  on  this  work,  from  three  to  twenty  years 
hence,  will  be  worth  ten  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the 
commerce  of  the  State  has  to  be  mulcted  (sec.  4)  at  such 
rates  of  dockage  and  wharfage  as  will  yield  this  net  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholders  in  the  Company.  When  the 
investment  of  the  Company  shall  equal  ten  million  of  dol- 
lars, that  commerce  must  pay  one  million  of  dollars,  annu- 
ally, over  and  above  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
Company's  business,  over  all  their  expenditures  for  repairs, 
over  all  salaries  and  commissions  they  may  choose  to  pay, 
and  over  the  seven  per  cent,  which  they  agree  to  pay  the 
city.  Were  the  rates  of  profit  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
pany fixed  at  what  will  probably  be  the  price  of  foreign 
capital,  at  the  time  that  capital  will  be  needed  by  them ; 
upon  an  outlay  of  ten  millions,  the  yearly  tax  necessary 
to  be  imposed  upon  commerce  to  provide  for  the  dividends 
of  the  stockholders,  would  be  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  instead  of  one  million.  In  other 
words,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
would  have  to  be  collected  from  ships  and  merchandise  in 
San  Francisco,  permanently,  more  than  need  be  charged 
were  the  credit  of  California  as  good  as  that  of  Chile  or  Vic- 
toria ;  or  if  the  bill  should  be  framed  on  the  reasonable 
assumption  thai  after  three  years  sholl  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  as 
good. 

8th.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  absolute  mono- 
poly and  the  extensive  franchise  granted,  can  only  be  re- 
deemed by  the  payment  to  the  company  of  the  cost  of 
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'these  works  and  of  everything  appurtenant  thereto — and 
no  limit  is  placed  to  that  cost,  neither  are  the  items  speci- 
fied, which  shall  be  admitted  into  its  sum  total.  If  ever  it 
should  be  desirable  to  buy  out  this  company  to  relieve  the 
commerce  of  the  city  from  its  incubus,  an  array  of  figures 
will  be  presented  extending  probably,  over  years  of  time, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  audit  and  verify.  All  exces- 
sive prices  for  material,  all  inordinate  salaries  for  superin- 
tendence— labor  at  whatever  rate  is  charged — all  the 
blunders,  mistakes,  tearing  down  and  building  up,  altera- 
tions and  renewals — all  accidents,  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  ignorance — all  peculations  of  officials  and  all  swindling 
of  contractors,  will  be  (and  are)  necessarily,  items  of  cost, 
for  which  vouchers  in  duplicate  and  triplicate  will  be  pro- 
duced— but  they  will  not  be  items  of  value.  Why  should 
any  men  recover  the  ancient  and  continual  cost  of  their 
property  after  they  have  used  it  for  years  to  their  profit  ? 
Must  no  deterioration  be  supposed,  or  nothing  allowed  for 
its  use  and  wear,  or  for  its  commercial  decline  in  value  ? 
Take  a  single  instance  in  point.  The  seven  wharves  repre- 
sented by  the  Dock  and  Wharf  Company,  it  is  asserted  cod 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A 
report  to  the  Legislative  Committee  which  sat  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  a  practical  wharf  builder,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
those  seven  wharves  could  at  this  day  be  placed  where 
they  are,  neiv,  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars.  A  new  work  like  a  section  of  a  sea-wall,  which  in 
1860-62,  would  cost  possibly  four  million  dollars,  would 
not  in  1882,  probably  cost  above  two  million  dollars. 
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The  provisions  of  this  bill  appear  to  he  drawn  purposely 
to  enable  the  future  company  to  obtain  fraudulent  advan- 
tages. It  would  have  been  more  facile  and  usual  to  have 
substituted  the  word  value,  for  cost,  all  through  section  5. 
The  difference  to  the  company  and  to  the  city,  by  such  a 
trifling  alteration,  would  be  singularly  large. 

9th.  One  of  the  most  monstrous  features  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  deliberately  pledges  the  future  commerce  of  this 
young  and  rising  State,  to  guarantee  beyond  contingency, 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  to  foreign  capital.  The  commerce  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  fixed  fact  in  the  world.  It  is,  as  a  basis 
of  security  for  investment,  superior  to  the  credit  of  a  new 
State,  for  it  is  not  affected  by  political  change — and  supe- 
rior (as  monopolized  in  this  bill)  to  the  secux-ity  of  any 
railroad  in  the  world,  for  railroads  may  be  destroyed  by 
competition.  The  commerce  of  San  Francisco  cannot 
evade  the  lien  of  this  Act.  From  the  time  the  sea-wall  is 
built,  that  commerce  is  mortgaged  forever  to  secure  annual 
dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  corporators ;  or  until  the 
cost  of  the  structure,  the  cost  of  its  management,  the  cost 
of  its  mismanagement,  together  with  ten  per  cent,  annually, 
to  the  stockholders,  is  refunded  to  them.  As  a  mere  stock- 
jobbing security,  the  State  will  confer  upon  the  Dock  and 
Wharf  Company,  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  a  property, 
should  they  immediately  sell  the  franchise,  equal  to  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

10th.  This  bill  is  objectionable  because  it  lays  the  found- 
ation amongst  us,  for  a  concentration  of  capital  and  a  con- 
centration of  influence,  which  possess  a  dangerous  and 
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autocratic  tendency.  Let  it  pass,  and  in  six  years  from 
this  time,  a  private  company  will  possess  the  largest  capi- 
tal, and  may  acquire,  should  it  please  them,  the  most 
extensive  influence  in  the  State.  When  they  complete 
the  work  they  contemplate,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  twice 
that  of  the  State  itself,  will  result  from  this  remarkable 
monopoly. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  subtle, 
all  pervading,  far-reaching  influence  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  will  easily  be  able  to  conceive  of  the  effect,  that  an 
enormous  capital  based  upon  large  public  grants  and  ex- 
clusive privileges  placed  in  a  very  few  hands,  may  produce. 

The  spirit  and  essence  of  Democratic  institutions  de- 
mand that  power  be  diffused,  subdivided  and  spread 
amongst  the  masses  ;  that  it  be  controlled  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  country,  and  not  placed  in  a  fortified  posi- 
tion, from  whence  it  may  defy  that  intelligence. 

To  concentrate  any  great  capital  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  practical  monopoly,  is  to  construct  a  massive  center 
around  which  will  gather,  by  the  force  of  mercenary  gra- 
vitation, the  most  time-serving  and  corrupt  influences  and 
tendencies  in  the  State. 

Were  there  no  objections  to  this  bill  —  if  its  general 
intent  and  its  particular  details  were  perfectly  fair — did 
they  make  private  interests  entirely  subservient  to  the 
public  good — there  is  one  sufficient  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  pass  into  a  law,  viz :  A  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  are  opposed  to  it.    In  local  measures  the 
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desire  of  the  people  of  the  locality,  should  have  weight. 
To  oppose  this  hill,  men  of  all  political  complexions,  who 
have  never  heretofore  met  except  in  strife,  comhine.  The 
press,  which  at  once  lives  by,  and  represents,  the  reading 
classes  of  the  community  oppose  it  with  an  unanimity,  a 
vehemence  and  a  continuity  which  plainly  enunciate  the 
views  of  the  public  mind.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
ask  of  the  Legislature  the  most  modest  and  easily  granted 
of  all  requests — they  desire  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  improve 
their  front  under  the  provisions  of  their  local  act.  (Con- 
solidation Bill,  section  38.)  They  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do 
as  their  elder  sisters  have  done.  As  Boston,  as  New  York, 
as  Philadelphia,  as  Baltimore,  as  Charleston,  as  Savannah, 
and  as  Mobile  have  done,  all  of  which  have  had  (more  or 
less)  the  same  mud  flats,  the  same  shoalings  of  the  harbor, 
the  same  necessity  of  a  front  wall,  levee,  or  wharf  street; 
and  all  of  which  have  supplied  their  local  need  without 
having  had  occasion  to  environ  their  sea-board  line  with  a 
monopoly,  or  to  grant  to  a  private  company  their  revenues 
and  franchise. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  San  Francisco  be  permitted 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  those  great  and  prosperous 

eitieti? 

There  is  not  a  single  great  sea-port  in  the  world  in  which 
the  entire  harbor  front  is  monopolized  by  a  private  com- 
pany. Shall  San  Francisco  be  distinguished  by  an  enor- 
mity not  permitted  by  any  of  her  compeers  ? 
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EXTRACT  FROM 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


i 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  "The  San  Francisco  Port  Society,' 
and  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  "American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety." 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the-moral  improvement  of 
seamen  and  others  connected  with  the  sea  in  this  port,  by  aiding' 
the  parent  society  in  sustaining  the  Mariners'  Church  in  San 
Francisco,  and  such  enterprises  connected  therewith  as  this  So- 
ciety shall  approve. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  this  Society  by  paying  annu- 
ally into  its  treasury,  for  the  purpose  named  in  Article  II,  five 
dollars;  or  a  life  member,  by  the  payment,  at  any  one  time,  of 
fifty  dollars. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PORT  SOCIETY. 


The  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Society 
was  held  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco,  the 
Rev.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Pastor,  on  Sabbath  evening,  May  10th, 
1874,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

After  appropriate  religious  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Pastor, 
interspersed  with  delightful  music  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  the 
Treasurer  read  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Society  for  the  preceding  nine  months. 

Then  the  Chaplain^  delivered  an  address,  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report  contained  in  the  following  pages. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egbert,  of  the  Howard  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  an  eloquent  address  showing  the  responsi- 
bility of  Christians,  and  all  dwellers  on  the  land,  for  the  vicious 
character  and  lost  condition  of  seamen,  in  that  they  may  furnish 
them  those  means  of  education,  improvement  and  grace,  where- 
by they  might  be  reclaimed  and  blessed  for  time  and  eternity. 

The  Pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  then  made 
an  earnest  address,  setting  forth  the  blessings  of  commerce,  the 
necessity  for  good  seamen,  their  bravery,  sufferings  and  sad 
moral  condition .  Their  need  of  the  gospel ,  he  showed  from  the 
fact  that  their  familiarity  with  the  most  powerful  ai^peals  of  na- 
ture do  not  lead  to  their  conversion,  or  save  them  from  profound 
vice.  He  urged  those  present  to  deal  generously  with  these  men, 
with  both  their  prayers  and  their  purses. 
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What  a  heart-moving  plaint  was  that  of  the  young  man  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  in  our  county  jail,  "I  never  had  a 
chance.  I  had  no  mother's  care;  my  father  was  a  drunkard;  I 
never  went  to  Sunday-school,  and  from  my  childhood  I  have  been 
under  a  ban.  Had  I  only  had  a  fair  chance  I  might  have  been 
as  respectable  as  anybody;  but  I  never  had  a  chance."  And  how 
many  of  our  waifs  and  hoodlums  are  in  just  this  case,  who  never 
have  a  chance,  but  are  shut  up  to  vice  by  circumstances  quite 
beyond  their  control,  and  are  far  more  worthy  of  pity  for  their 
misfortune  than  of  blame  for  their  misconduct.  It  is  quite  right 
to  punish  people  for  wrong-doing,  but  God's  law  and  our 
natural  sense  of  right  alike  demand  that  in  estimating  their  crim- 
inality we  consider  whether  or  no  they  ever  had  a  chance  to 
do  better.    Every  man,  and  woman  too.  ought  to  have  a  chance. 

On  this  ground,  then,  I  claim  a  reversal  of  the  poj^ular  verdict 
against  our  seamen.  I  do  not  deny  that  many  of  them  are  idle, 
drunken,  vicious  fellows,  but  I  assert  that  they  are  so,  not  be- 
cause they  are  naturally  vile,  but  only  because  they  have  no 
chance  to  be  and  do  better.  Their  circumstances  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  live  a  virtuous  life. 

In  the  first  place  veiy  many  of  them  are  not  sailors  by  choice 
and  education,  but  are  shoved  into  the  profession  by  some  un- 
pleasant necessity  which  destroys  their  self-respect  and  forbids 
that  cheerful  ambition  so  necessary  to  success  in  any  calling. 
Thus  they  are  plunged  into  all  the  hardships  and  temptations  of 
sea  life  when  tooTyoung  to  have  acquired  a  good  education  and 
fixed  habits  of  virtuous  living — a  fatal  misfortune!  Being  thus 
with  unformed  character,  shut  up  to  the  society  of  vicious  men, 
and  separated  from  all  restraining  and  elevating  influences,  it 
would  belittle  less  than  a  miracle  did  they  not  become  early  hard- 
ened in  vice. 

Then  consider  how  small  is  their  chance  of  reform,  after  hav- 
ing once  falling  into  vicious  ways.  Suppose  a  seaman,  taught 
by  sad  experience  to  lament  and  hate  his  vile  habits,  resolves  to 
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reform  his  life  and  become  virtuous  and  respectable— what 
chance  has  he  for  success  in  this  noble  undertaking?  Almost 
none  at  all.  For  boys  living  on  shore  there  are  plenty  of  helpers 
in  such  a  strife.  There  are  schools — day-schools  and  night- 
schools,  and  Sunday-schools,  also,  with  other  hallowed  influ- 
ences. And  there  are  christian  friends,  glad  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  every  such  one.  And  there  are  books  and  newspapers,  ly- 
ceums  and  lectures,  and  the  power  to  associate  themselves  with 
virtuous  companions.  Any  vicious  boy  on  shore,  who  desires  to  be- 
come virtuous  and  respectable,  will  find  far  more  of  help  than 
hindrance  in  his  path.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  sailor  boy. 
He  has  none  of  these  hetys,  but  is  walled  in  with  hindrances. 
Of  course  there  are  no  schools  at  sea,  and  practically  none  for 
him  on  shore,  and  so  with  all  other  educational  helps.  Then  in 
his  effort  to  reform  he  stands  alone,  while  all  about  him  do  all 
they  can  to  hinder  him.  His  shipmates  oppose,  ridicule  and 
abuse  him,  while  his  associates  on  shore  are  those  who  get  their 
living  out  of  his  vices,  and  who  would  rather  see  him  dead  than 
reformed.  They  put  every  possible  hindrance  and  temptation  in 
Ins  way,  while  he  looks  even'  way  in  vain  for  some  kind  friend 
to  help  him  Jo  well.  Like  a  worm  in  a  circle  of  fire,  whichever 
way  he  turns  he  faces  death.  No  Sailors'  Home  is  there  to  shel- 
ter him  from  the  demons  of  rum  and  robbery,  and  no  quiet  and 
attractive  reading-room  offers  him  rest  and  recreation,  since  the 
basement  of  our  church,  which  was  meant  to  be  such  a  place, 
debt  compels  us  to  rent  for  coopers'  shops.  Even  pious  seamen 
sometimes  tell  me  that  they  walk  the  streets  all  day  as  the  only 
means  of  escape  from  the  cursing,  drunkenness,  and  gambling 
of  our  boarding-houses.  What  chance,  then,  has  this  repentant 
prodigal?  Surely,  unless  God's  grace  shall  come  to  his  rescue, 
he  is  inevitably  sucked  down  into  the  maelstrom  of  vice  and  ruin, 
temporal  and  eternal.    Poor  follows!  they  have  no  chance. 

And  what  is  more  than  all  this,  they  know  they  have  no  chance. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  deep  conviction  of  their  helpless  bondage  in  sin 
that,  more  than  any  other  thing,  forbids  their  escape.  They 
have  little  or  no  hope  of  rescue  and  reform.  There  is  in  the 
minds  of  seamen  a  conviction,  deep  and  very  general,  not  entire- 
ly correct  of  course,  but  just  as  disheartening  as  if  it  were  so, 
that  nobody  cares  for  their  welfare.    Most  of  them  really  believe 
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that  even  the  church  of  Christ  are  disposed  to  pass  them  by,  as 
not  worth  saving.  One  great  difficulty  we  have  in  getting  hold 
of  and  saving  them,  is  the  feeling  they  have  that  what  we  want 
is  their  money.  They  do  not  believe  that  anybody  cares  for  them, 
or  that  they  would  find  friends  and  helpers  in  any  effort  to  escape 
from  bondage  and  live  a  virtuous  life.  They  are  suspicious  even 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  make  almost  any  effort  and  sacrifice 
to  save  them, 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  how  plain  it  is  that  seamen  perish 
because  they  have  no  chance  for  salvation.  But  for  the  grace  of 
God  they  would  have  no  chance  at  all.  Batgjust  here  is  a  single 
hope  for  them.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  God.  No  man  can  sail 
a  ship  against  wind  and  tide,  but  God  can  do  even  this.  These 
men  are  going  with  wind  and  tide,  right  down  to  destruction,  but 
God  can  bring  them  back  and  save  them. 

And  just  here  is  the  hope  of  our  Mariners'  Church.  Trusting  in 
God,  we  undertake  this  almost  impossible  work.  Had  we  a 
good  Sailors' Home,  a  Reading  Room  and  a  Hall  for  social  and 
literary  exercises,  our  task  would  be  less  difficult,  but  with  God 
on  our  side,  it  is  not  imposible,  even  now.  He  leads  and  helps 
us,  and  makes  us  rejoice  in  much  precious  fruit  of  our  labor. 
Let  me  give  you  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  means  we  employ  for 
their  rescue  and  salvation. 

RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

And  first,  our  religious  meetings. 

During  the  past  year  our  Sunday  work  has  been  four  preach- 
ing seiwices.  three  at  the  church,  (of  which  one  has  been  in  the 
Swedish  language)  and  one  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital;  a 
flourishing  Sunday  School,  a  prayer-meeting,  visitation  of  liquor 
saloons,  and  canvassing  streets,  ships  and  boarding  houses,  with 
tracts  and  invitations  to  our  meetings.  , 

On  Monday  evenings,  for  some  time  past,  *a  prayer-meeting  has 
been  held  in  our  missionary's  room. 

Two  Tuesday  evenings  in  each  month  are  occupied  with  meet- 
ings of  our  Temperance  Society  and  Standing  Committee. 

AVednesday  evening  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  and  prayer-meeting. 

On  Thursday  evenings  two  prayer-meetings  are  held,  one  for 
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Scandinavians  at  the  chinch,  and  one  in  a  private  house.  The 
Swedish  prayer-meeting  and  preaching  service  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Bro  J.  A.  Bergner,  a  member  of  the  church.  On  al- 
ternate Thursday  afternoons  occur  the  meetings  of  our  Ladies' 
Bethel  Sewing  Society. 

Friday  evenings  we  give  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  our 
Sunday-school  lessons. 

Thus  we  average  about  twelve  meetings  a  week.  As  sailors, 
while  on  shore  have  an  abundance  of  leisure  time,  it  would  be 
well  to  hold  still  more  of  these,  had  we  a  sufficient  force  of  la- 
borers. 

Besides  our  numerous  meetings,  we  make  a  good  deal  of 

TRACT  DISTRIBUTION. 

Tracts  in  thirteen  different  languages  are  kept  on  hand  and 
offered  every  Sabbath  to  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  to  oth- 
ers; and  during  the  week  in  other  parts  of  our^ield.  We  also 
collect  religious  and  literary  papers  and  magazines  from  families, 
put  them  up  in  bundles,  and  send  them  aboard  out  bound  vessels. 
Small  libraries  of  useful  books  are  also  loaned  to  ships  whose 
officers  desire  them,  and  promise  to  care  for  them.  We  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  by  this  circulation  of 
good  reading  matter.  Several  cases  of  conversion  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  in  which  the  men  were  awakened  by  reading 
tracts. 

OUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

Continues  flourishing,  though  far  less  useful  than  it  might  be  had 
we  a  sufficient  number  of  able  and  laborious  teachers.  Former- 
ly, the  teachers  came  almost  exclusively  from  other  churches, 
but  now,  almost  exclusively  from  our  own.  To  the  few  who 
come  now  from  other  churches,  we  are  very  grateful,  and  wish 
we  had  more  of  the  same  kind.  We  much  need  an  able  teacher 
to  gather  and  instruct  a  Bible  Class  for  seamen. 

OUR  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

Is  doing  a  quiet,  useful  work.    It  does  not  offer  musical  and  so- 
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cial  entertainments  instead  of  honest  temperance  work,  and  so 
our  meetings  are  thinly  attended,  but  they  do  good,  and  a  great 
many  seamen  and  others  have  been  saved  by  them  from  the  curse 
and  snare  of  intemperance.  We  have  been  long  and  successfully 
engaged  in  suppressing  liquor  saloons,  and  are  still  doing  it. 
Our  missionary,  with  some  of  our  ladies,  visit  among  them  with 
tracts,  conversation,  and  singing,  nearly  every  sabbath,  calling  at 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  in  a  day.  Some  of  the  liquor  sellers 
are  promising  to  quit  the  traffic  altogether.  ■ 

LABOR  ON  SHIPS. 

We  visit  iill  large  vessels  every  time  they  come  into  port,  and 
as  many  of  the  smaller  ones  as  we  can,  seeking  opportunities  to 
converse  with  seamen,  and  inviting  them  to  our  meetings.  In 
this  port  seamen  are  not  found  on  vessels  so  much  as  in 
boarding  houses  and  around  the  streets  and  docks. 

THE  MARINE  HOSPITAL 

Is  a  very  interesting  field  of  labor,  and  more  precious  fruit  has 
been  gathered  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  field.  The 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  manifest  there  all  the  time  in  the 
awakening  of  sinners,  and  hopeful  conversions  are  not  unfre- 
quent.  Were  the  fruit  gathered  there  all  we  could  reckon,  it 
would  be  ample  recompense  for  all  toil  and  sacrifice  bestowed  on 
all  our  field.  It  is  a  precious  privilege  to  lead  those  battered  and 
worn  out  men  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  rejoice  with  them 
in  the  marvelous  love  of  God  who  forgiveth  iniquity. 

OUR  MISSIONARY. 

God  has  favored  us  for  some  months  past  with  the  aid  of  an 
efficient  missionary.  Though  in  distressful  need  of  such  help 
our  crippled  financial  condition  made  it  seem  impossible  to  have 
it.  But  when  God  sent  among  us  our  good  brother  and  sister 
Bishop,  with  hearts  inclined  to  our  work  and  willing  to  live  on 
barely  enough  to  put  bread  in  their  mouths,  we  dared  not  take 
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counsel  with  prudence,  but  took  them  into  our  work  and  our 
hearts.  Their  deep  religions  experience,  gentle  humble  ways,  and 
loving,  self-denying  zeal  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  fit  them  for 
our  work,  and  we  should  now  feel  poor  indeed  if  deprived  of 
them. 

THAT  HINDERING  DEBT. 

One  more  thing  I  must  keep  on  speaking  about  so  long  as  it 
exists,  viz:  the  debt  that  has  for  so  long  been  crippling  all  our 
work.  Next  to  sin,  such  a  debt  is  the  worst  burden  a  missionary 
church  can  have  to  bear.  Of  hard  work  we  would  never  complain, 
but  to  work  hard,  with  a  ball  and  chain  fastened  on  our  legs,  is 
very  painful  and  discouraging.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  on  foot  to 
rid  us  of  this  bui-den.  The  parent  society  in  New  York  have 
promised  one  thousand  dollars  towards  it,  to  be  paid  whenever 
it  will  entirely  extinguish  the  debt.  We.  need  nearly  six  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  and  I  earnestly  ask  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  millions  of  perishing  seamen,  and  of  that  best  of  all 
friends  of  seamen,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  help  us  as  you  may 
be  able  in  this  matter.  Do  not  wait  to  be  called  on  personally, 
but  send  in  your  contributions,  or  send  me  word  where  to  call  for 
them.  God  grant  I  may  have  to  speak  of  this  debt  only  once 
more,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  then  only  to  record,  with  a 
shout  of  thankful  joy,  that  it  is  all  paid  and  jjerished  forever. 

FRUITS  OF  LABOR. 

I  wish  I  had  time  now  to  tell  of  all  God's  goodness  to  us,  in 
giving  us  much  precious  harvest  work  during  the  past  year.  Not 
a  week  has  passed  by  without  tokens  of  his  presence  and  saving 
power.  We  ai-e  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  which  victory 
or  failure  must  be  decisive  and  speedy,  and  while  I  have  mam- 
times  had  to  mourn  bitterly  at  seeing  worn  out  and  wicked  sea- 
men passing  into  eternity  with  all  their  sins  upon  them,  like  grand 
and  costly  ships  dashed  to  fragments  on  the  storm-beaten  rocks, 
I  have  also  often  rejoiced  with  unspeakable  thanksgiving  at  see- 
ing others  running  for  shelter  into  the  blessed  harbor  of  Jesus' 
great  love.    Again  and  again  has  it  been  my  blessed  privilege  to 
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lead  despairing  souls  directly  to  the  mighty  Saviour  and  look 
on  while  he  changed  their  darkness  into  light,  their  despair  into 
assured  hope.  Over  some  of  these,  too,  I  have  watched  with  in- 
tense and  joyful  interest,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  was  rapidly  trans- 
lating them  into  the  image  of  Christ,  in  preparation  for  their  last 
voyage  across  the  dark  river.  I  am  sure  there  have  been,  no 
where  in  this  city,  death-beds  lighted  up  with  brighter  glory  than 
some  of  those  in  yonder  Marine  Hospital.  Foundering  hulks, 
full  of  precious  cargo,  brought  safely  into  port.  Nay,  more! 
"Wrecked  ships  drawn  out  of  the  breakers,  refitted,  and  brought 
home  in  better  condition  then  when  they  sailed — like  these  is  the 
regeneration  and  salvation  of  these  waifs  and  worn  out  sinners. 
Other  laborers  are  favored  with  quiet  and  happy  home  work,  but 
our  lot  is  to  go  down  into  the  surf  and  seize  and  bring  on  shore, 
if  possible,  drowning  men  cast  ashore  from  wrecked  ships.  And 
though  it  be  rough,  wet  and  weary  work,  the  joy  is  great  when 
some  half-dead  soul  is  brought  back  to  life,  and  perhaps  none 
will  sleep  more  sweetly  than  we  when  the  work  is  all  done. 
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AT  SAN  ANDREAS  RESERVOIR,  which  latter  ap- 
proximately represents  the  Average  Rainfall  on  the 
Watershed  of  the  Three  Peninsular  Reservoirs. 
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To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 


Gentlemen:  Having  been  requested  by  your  Honor- 
able Board  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  value  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  I 
herewith  submit  tbe  following  revised  figures.  I  have 
also  attached  thereto  my  estimates  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  connecting  with  San  Francisco  the  pro- 
posed Calaveras  System;  also  my  estimate  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-1902; 
and  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  water 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  conclusions. 

I  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  property  and  works 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  is  what  it  is  worth 
for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  used  and 
adaptable  in  the  future,  namely,  supplying  this  city 
with  water  for  domestic,  municipal,  and  other  purposes 
now  and  hereafter. 

NECESSITY  OF  RESERVOIRS. 

As  the  climatic  conditions  of  our  State  are  such 
that,  owing  to  occasional  two  or  three  successive  dry 
seasons,  the  streams  largely  decrease  in  volume,  and 
in  many  instances  dry  up  altogether,  it  has  become 
an  established  fact,  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
steady  and  constant  supply  of  water  either  for  irriga- 
tion or  domestic  purposes,  no  matter  whether  the  sea- 
son is  wet  or  dry,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  store 
in  lakes  or  reservoirs,  whether  natural  or  largely  artifi- 
cial, the  surplus  waters  of  the  wet  seasons,  in  order  to 
tide  over  the  dry  seasons  and  the  effect  of  the  so-called 
dry  winters,  which,  experience  teaches  us,  are  bound 
to  re-occur  here  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessity  of  thus  storing  the  surplus  or  waste 
waters  of  our  California  rivers  and  streams  was  shown 


with  much  emphasis  by  the  Water-Storage  CongTess 
that  was  assembled  in  San  Francisco  a  year  or  two  ago. 

It.was  then  shown  by  ultra-competent  men  who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  of  earnest  study  on  this  matter,  that 
to  make  onr  State  capable  of  supporting  a  large  agri- 
cultural'population  commensurate  with  its  marvelous 
soil  and  climatic  resources,  the  first  and  last  and  most 
essential  condition  was  to  build  large  storage  reser- 
voirs in  the  watersheds  of  the  maDj  California  rivers, 
and  in  them  hold  back  and  store  the  surplus  and  waste 
waters,  with  a  view  of  supplying  a  steady  flow  of 
water  through  the  succeeding  dry  season  or  seasons, 
and  thus  build  up  a  commonwealth  on  this  coast,  the 
fertility  and  constant  productiveness  of  whose  resources 
would  draw  to  our  shores  and  nourish  millions  of 
industrious  and  contented  people. 

What  holds  good  for  a  general  irrigation  scheme,  as 
above  outlined  by  the  Waste- Water  Storage  Congress, 
also  holds  good,  only  in  a  greater  degree,  for  supply- 
ing our  municipality  with  water  for  domestic,  muni- 
cipal, and  other  purposes. 

Where  people  are  crowded  together  in  our  Califor- 
nia cities,  a  constant,  reliable,  and  good  water  supply 
is  still  more  essential  than  for  the  needs  of  an  irriga- 
tion system,  as  outside  of  the  domestic  supply  there 
exists  an  urgent  necessity  for  flushing  house  and 
street  sewers,  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  for  manu- 
facturing, shipping,  and  other  purposes. 

It  is  this  necessity  of  providing  large  storage  facil- 
ities for  surplus  or  waste  waters,  to  be  used  to  tide 
over  the  diastrous  effects  on  the  water  supply,  of  one  or 
more  successive  dry  winters,  that  the  management  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  foresaw  more  than 
three  and  one-half  decades  ago  the  absolute  necessity 
of  acquiring,  as  close  to  San  Francisco  as  possible,  the 
necessary  water  rights,  lands,  and  reservoir  sites  needed 
to  carry  out  such  a  proposed  storage  plan,  which  was 
the  only  means  of  insuring  a  constant  supply.  As 
the    city    gradually    gTew,   and    the    demand  for 


water  increased,  the  company  not  only  gradually  ac- 
quired the  necessary  additional  water  rights  and  land, 
but  it  gradually  and  successively  added  to  its  works, 
thereby  showing  good  judgment  and  proper  economy. 
In  1865,  when  the  city  had  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  when  interest  on  money 
was  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  when  iron, 
cement,  lumber,  and  machinery  cost  fully  twice  its 
present  price,  if  the  company  had  then  built  works 
capable  of  supplying,  say,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lion gallons  daily,  (which  would  have  sufficed  for  three 
times  the  population  of  1865,)  this  would  have  been 
improper  extravagance  then,  aside  from  being  unneces- 
sary. It  would  have  been  entirely  unremunerative ,  and 
the  managers  of  the  works  would  have  then  been  justly 
and  properly  criticised  for  useless  waste  of  money, — 
particularly,  as  in  those  days,  when  mining  was  on  a 
down-grade,  most  people  believed  that  the  'growth  of 
San  Francisco  was  seriously  checked,  and  would  be 
very  slow  for  many  decades  to  come. 


GRADUAL    GROWTH   OP   SUPPLY   AND   DECREASE    OF  PRICE 
OF  WATER. 

Prior  to  1865,  the  water  supply  of  San  Francisco 
was  furnished  partly  from  the  peninsular  gravitation 
system,  consisting  of  reservoirs,  tunnels,  flumes,  and 
pipes  belonging  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
and  partly  by  water  drawn  by  gravitation  from  Lobos 
Creek  by  a  flume,  pipe,  and  tunnel  line,  and  then 
pumped  into  a  city  reservoir  system.  From  their 
respective  city  reservoirs,  each  company  supplied  its 
own  independent  city  pipe  system. 

In  1865,  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  purchased 
the  works  of  the  San  Francisco  Water  Works,  and 
simplified  the  management  of  the  new  works  to  such 
an  extent  that  not  only  were  the  running  expenses 
largely  decreased,  but  the  average  rate  or  price  of 
water  delivered  to  the  customers  from  that  time  for- 


ward  was  being  constantly  and  gradually  reduced,  as 
the  following  table  shows: — 


Average  price  or  rate  in  round  figures  paid  in  San  Fran- 
cisco per  1000  gallons  delivered. 

In  1865— average  rate,  51  cents  per  1000  gallons. 

"  1866  "  "  44  " 

"  1867  "  "  42  " 

"  1868  "  "  38  "     "  " 

"  1869  "  "  37  "     "  " 

"  1870  "  "  37  »«  " 

"  1880  "  *'  28  "     "  " 

"  1891  "  "  23  " 

"  1900  "  "  21 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  although,  as  above 
shown,  the  price  of  water  per  thousand  gallons  has 
constantly  and  materially  decreased  from  1865  to  1900, 
slill  the  city  has  so  expanded  since,  during  these 
thirty-five  }Tears,  by  densely  populating  the  high  hills, 
that  where  in  1865  seven-eighths  of  the  water  was 
supplied  below  the  oue-hundred-aud-fifty-foot  elevation 
and  only  one-eighth  at  the  three-hundred-foot  level,  in 
1900  the  case  is  almost  reversed,  and  although  the 
city  now  annually  consumes  about  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  million  gallons,  or  nearly  eleven  times  the 
annual  supply  of  1865,  about  two-thirds  of  the  present 
total  supply  goes  to  the  upper  levels  from  oue  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet,  and  some  to  six  hun- 
dred feet,  while  only  about  one-third  is  consumed  for 
the  lower  portion  below  oue  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  three  years, 
owing  to  the  general  drouth  on  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast  and  consequent  scant  water  supply  everywhere, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  consumption 
of  San  Francisco  had  to  be  pumped  to  considerable 
height  and  at  great  expense  (without  any  extra  re- 
muneration, on  account  of  the  high  lifts  in  this  city), 
still  the  above  table  shows  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
price  of  water. 

In  order  to  further  illustrate  the  gradual  and  econom- 


ical  expansion  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
fully,  but  proportionately,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  its  population,  the  following  table  will 
show  with  the  approximate  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  increase  in  the  uumber  of  millions 
of  gallons  annually  supplied  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
respective  years: — 


Approximate 

Annual  consumption  in 

population. 

million  gallons. 

1865  . 

...  120,000  .. 

864  million  gallons. 

1875  . 

..  190,000  .. 

.  .  4,266  " 

1885  . 

..  270,000  .. 

. .  6,223  " 

1895  . 

..  325,000  .. 

. .  7,264  " 

1900  . 

..  350,000  .. 

. .  9,295 

The  total  amount  of  water  that  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  has  supplied  to  San  Francisco  during 
the  thirty-six  years  from  1865  to  1900,  both  inclusive, 
amounts  to  187,485  million  gallons. 

WISDOM   OF    ACQUIRING   WATER   RIGHTS    AND  PROPERTIES 
IN  TIME. 

This  splendid  result,  of  meetiug  the  ever-growing 
demands  for  water  gradually  and  successively,  as  the 
city  grew,  and  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  single  and 
successive  dry  and  unproductive  rainy  seasons,  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
timely  acquisition  of  water  rights  and  lands  and  the 
construction  of  the  magnificent  storage  reservoirs  and 
the  development  of  other  additional  resources  which 
the  company  had  provided  in  time,  to  meet  just  such 
emergencies.  And  as  sure  as  this  city  is  bound  to 
grow,  calling  upon  whoever  may  be  supplying  it  with 
water  hereafter,  whether  it  is  a  corporation  or  the  mu- 
nicipality itself,  or  both,  a'/dilional  water  facilities  have 
to  be  provided,  at  no  matter  what  cost.  If  this  company, 
guided  by  vast  experience  and  great  foresight,  has  ac- 
quired such  additional  water  rights,  watersheds,  and 
reservoir  sites  and  rights  of  way  as  are  now  and  will 
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become  still  more  in  the  near  future  an  absolute  and 
indispensable  necessity  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
this  city,  which  from  this  time  forward  will  grow  rap- 
idly, it  (the  water  company)  should  not  be  blamed  for 
such  foresight,  but,  instead,  get  credit  for  the  same. 
Whether  a  corporation  or  the  municipality  supplies 
the  water  to  this  city,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  look 
ahead  and  acquire  the  water  rights,  lands,  reservoir 
sites,  etc.,  ahead  of  the  time  when  they  are  absolutely 
needed;  our  experience  having  shown  that  once  the 
fact  is  established  that  properties,  as  above  described, 
will  be  needed  in  the  reasonably  near  future  (which 
/means  for  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  community  like 
ours  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years),  it  is  always 
true  economy  to  buy  them  as  they  are  offered  for  sale 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  seller  and 
raise  the  price  unnecessarily.  Many  of  our  large 
water-right  and  other  properties  have  taken  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  to  complete  the  entire  purchase. 

EASTERN  WATER  PRICES  COMPARED   WITH   THOSE   IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Very  often  in  previous  water-rate  investigations,  the 
comparatively  lower  water  rates  of  Eastern  cities  com- 
pared with  our  city  have  been  cited,  entirely  mislead- 
ing the  people,  as  the  conditions  in  the  East  are  vastly 
different  from  those  on  our  coast. 

In  the  East  rainfall  is  more  constant  during  the  en- 
tire year.  Most  cities  there  have  large  lakes  or  rivers 
to  draw  from.  Labor,  coal,  pipe,  and  machinery  there 
is  much  cheaper  than  on  this  coast.  Id  most  cases  it 
is  only  a  question  of  pumping  with  cheap  fuel,  machin- 
ery, and  labor.  Then,  as  in  New  York,  the  pressure 
to  which  the  water  is  delivered  runs  only  from  about 
forty-Jive  feel  in  the  daytime  to  about  sixty  feel  at 
night.  All  houses  that  rise  above  these  levels  have  to 
pump  their  water  either  by  hand,  by  steam  or  electrical 
machinery.  This  pumping  expense  is  an  extra  burden 
or  expense  to  the  householder.    But  these  facts  are 
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seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  by  those  that  extol  the 
Eastern  lower  water  rates  in  comparison  with  those  of 
San  Francisco.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  many  of  the 
large  Eastern  cities  are  comparatively  level,  and,  conse- 
quently, easy  to  supply,  while  San  Francisco  is  one  of 
the  most  hilly  and  uneven  cities  in  the  United  States, 
having  within  its  borders  densely  populated  hills  cov- 
ered with  mostly  wooden,  highly  combustible  houses, 
the  height  of  these  hills  above  the  bay,  where  popu- 
lated, ranging  from  one  hundred  feet  elevation  to  two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  over  five  hundred  feet.  This  peculiar  topo- 
graphical feature  of  our  city  requires  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  pipe,  reservoir,  and  pumping  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  give  all  portions  of  the  city  supplied  a 
good  fire  pressure,  which,  with  plenty  of  water  stored 
in  the  city  reservoirs  and  handled  by  our  efficient  Fire 
Department,  has  many  times  saved  this  largely  wooden 
and  wind-exposed  city  from  serious  conflagration. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  Eastern 
municipal  water  rates  with  those  of  San  Francisco,  that 
in  the  East  the  water  rates  are  generally  paid  into  the 
city  treasury  the  same  as  the  taxes;  that  if,  on  account 
of  extra  repairs  or  new  construction,  more  millions  are 
wanted,  the  necessary  bonds  are  issued  by  the^city, 
backed  by  its  credit,  and  as  the  city  is  compelled  by  law 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds, 
and  also  compelled  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  water 
bonds  promptly  when  due,  the  city  as  such,  and  not  the 
municipal  water-works  alone,  is  liable  for  all  the 
moneys  due  to  the  bondholders. 

The  Eastern  water  consumer  may  be  getting  compara- 
tively cheap  water  (regardless  of  quality  or  pressure), 
but  any  annual  deficit  in  the  water  funds,  whether  caused 
by  running  expenses  or  new  construction  or  serious 
accidents  or  other  causes,  is  borne  by  the  city  as  a 
whole,  and  that  means  the  tax-payer,  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  burden  rests 
on  the  rate-payers. 
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NECESSITY  OF  SINKING  FUND  FOB  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  BONDS. 

In  Eastern  cities,  where  the  municipality  owns  the 
works,  as  I  said  before,  a  sinking  fund  is  annually 
provided,  whether  from  property  taxes  and  water  sales 
combined  or  from  either,  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing matured  bonds  that  have  been  issued  by  the  city 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  rights,  properties,  or  for  new 
construction. 

It  makes  no  difference  there,  whether  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  its  growing  demands  a  large 
portion  of  the  construction  that  was  made  with  this 
bond  money  fell  into  disuse,  or,  having  served  its 
purpose  and  having  become  inadequate,  or  having 
been  replaced  by  larger  or  better  or  more  modern 
structures,  all  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  whole  of  the 
ivork,  inclusive  of  the  abandoned  parts,  have  their  in- 
terest paid  and  are  redeemed  when  mature.  New  York 
City,  with  a  portion  of  its  costly  old  Croton  Aqueduct 
abandoned,  gives  a  good  illustration  of  such  a  case. 
Also  the  cost  of  the  old  and  now  abandoned  or  disused 
portions  of  the  water  works  of  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  many  other  Eastern  cities  are  counted  as 
portion  of  the  cost  of  their  water  works;  the  bouds 
have  been  redeemed  with  interest  or  are  being  re- 
deemed as  they  mature. 

This  same  course  would  have  to  be  followed,  if  the 
municipality  of  San  Francisco  would  purchase  or  con- 
struct water  works  of  its  own.  Why,  then,  should  the 
water  works  of  a  private  corporation  be  treated  differ- 
ently and  more  unfairly  than  the  law  prescribes  for  a 
municipal  water  works  ? 

This  corporation  has  been  for  about  forty  years  sup- 
plying this  city  with  water,  and,  unless  other  water- 
works are  built  hereafter  either  by  the  city  or  some 
one  else,  this  company  will  be  called  upon  for  some 
years  to  come  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
water  in  this  city.  Water  works  under  our  climatic 
conditions,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
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labor  and  materials,  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  As, 
for  an  increasing  supply  for  the  future,  and  an  im- 
proved and  extended  distributing  and  reservoir  system 
in  this  city,  a  great  deal  of  money  will  be  required, 
and  as  money  is  proverbially  timid  (especially  as  to 
water-supply  enterprises  in  California,  where  the  pur- 
chaser of  water  demands  a  supply  at  such  price  as  the 
purchaser  or  his  municipal  representative  fixes),  it  is 
difficult  to  sell  either  stock  or  bonds  of  this  corpora- 
tion at  a  fair  price  which  anywhere  near  approaches 
the  value  of  the  property,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  same, — particularly 
where,  so  far,  the  city  authorities  have  been  constantly 
cutting  the  rates,  and  make  no  allowance  whatever  for 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds. 

If  this  had  been  done  in  the  past,  almost  the  entire 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  might  now  have 
been  paid,  which  indebtedness  now  takes  about  $586,- 
000  annually  for  interest,  or  about  one  third  of  the  total 
amount  annually  collected  for  water  sales. 

If,  therefore,  this  sinking  fund  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  city  authorities  in  the  past,  the  taxpayers 
would  now  be  reaping  the  benefit  by  paying  a  water 
rate  considerably  reduced  beloiv  the  present  rate. 

PROPER    ECONOMY    OF   CONSTRUCTION   OP    THE  ORIGINAL 
S.  V.  W.  W. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  works, —  that  is,  the  construc- 
tions that  became  necessary  to  gradually  and  sys- 
tematically meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  city. — I 
wish  to  say,  that  they  were  well  built  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose;  that,  for  instance,  I  consider  it  proper 
economy  by  my  predecessor,  Col.  Von  Schmidt,  to 
have  constructed  in  the  early  'sixties  a  cheap  tunnel 
and  wooden  flume  and  pipe  line  from  Pilarcitos  to  San 
Francisco,  instead  of  prematurely  building  a  very 
costly  and  large  iron-pipe  line  then  (when  iron  and 
labor  was  very  much  higher  than  in  later  years, 
and  when  interest  on  money  was  between  fifteen  and 


twenty  per  cent,  per  annum).  The  cast-iron  pipes, 
16"  diameter,  used  in  the  above  Von  Schmidt  aque- 
duct, were  about  1870  taken  to  San  Francisco  and 
relaid  in  the  streets  and  are  now  in  service  as  main 
pipes.  The  old  tunnel,  about  1600  feet  long,  which 
connects  Pilarcitos  Reservoir  with  San  Mateo  Valley, 
has  since  been  lined  with  brickwork,  and  is  now  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  use.  The  lumber  of  the  old 
flume  was  largely  used  for  tops  on  new  flumes  and  for 
the  building  of  houses,  barns,  etc.  In  short,  money 
that  may  have  been  lost  by  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
Von  Schmidt  line,  is  many  times  made  up  by  the  many 
years'  saving  in  high  interest,  effected  by  not  con- 
structing prematurely  a  large  and  costly  iron  high- 
pressure  pipe  line. 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  S.  V.  W.  W. 

My  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  is  based 
upon  the  valueof  the  water  rights,  reservoir  sites,  water- 
sheds, lauds,  rights  of  way,  and  works  for  the  special 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  and  capable  of  being 
used,  always  fully  considering  our  climatic  conditions. 

ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WATER  WORKS. 

The  following  are  the  essential  elements,  placed  in 
their  proper  sequence,  for  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  water  works  for  a  city  like  San  Francisco: 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  an  un- 
disputed title  to  the  perpetual  right  to  divert  the  waters 
from  such  streams  as  have  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Secoyid,  and  next  in  importance  to  the  above,  comes 
the  acquisition,  on  and  in  the  watersheds  tributary  to 
such  streams,  of  natural  lakes,  or,  in  their  absence,  of 
large  valleys  adapted  for  storage-reservoir  sites,  in 
which  reservoirs  the  waters  of  the  rainy  seasons  must 
be  stored  in  order  to  insure  a  steady  and  permanent 
supply,  on  account  of  our  very  variable  and  uncertain 
climatic  conditions. 
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Third  in  importance  is  the  acquisition  of  rights  of 
way,  on  which  to  construct  the  conduit  lines  intended 
to  convey  the  waters  so  purchased,  husbanded  and  di- 
verted, to  the  populous  center,  for  domestic,  manu- 
facturing, and  municipal  supply  purposes. 

Fourth,  the  acquisition,  within  the  city  and  county, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  separate  districts  to  be 
supplied,  of  prominent  large  level  plateaus  at  proper  ele- 
vations above  the  sea,  on  which  plateaus  to  erect  dis- 
tributing reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  to  constantly 
give  an  ample  supply  and  fire  pressure,  both  for  do- 
mestic and  fire  purposes. 

Fifth  and  last,  the  construction  of  the  proper  works 
for  the  storing,  conveying  and  distributing  of  the  waters 
so  acquired. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    ACQUIRING  WATER  RIGHTS  AND  LANDS, 
AND  VALUES  OF  SAME. 

The  first  item,  viz:  the  acquisition  of  water  rights, 
is,  by  far,  the  most  important  one  of  the  five  essentials 
above  quoted;  as  without  it,  under  our  climatic  and 
other  conditions,  no  loater  works  are  practicable. 

When  the  city  has  determined  to  acquire  municipal 
water  works,  it  will  find  that  the  publicity  which  it  gives 
to  all  its  proposed  plans  will  immensely  increase  the 
difficulties  and  cost  of  acquisition  of  this  most  vital  item, 
viz:  the  water  rights,  and,  secondarily,  of  the  reservoir 
sites. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  has  had  many  sorry 
and  costly  experiences  in  this  line,  as  the  fact  that 
your  honorable  body  and  your  predecessors  frequently 
required  the  company,  in  spite  of  its  protest,  to  divulge 
in  public  its  plans  for  the  future,  and  also  publicly 
give  the  price  paid  for  rights  and  lands  already  acquired 
and  to  be  acquired,  and  also  their  location. 

This  publicity  has  added  untold  difficulties  to  their 
acquisition  and  also  manifolded  the  cost. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  found  of  later  years,  in 
many  cases,  that  it  is  more  economical  and  expeditious, 


in  order  to  acquire  the  water  rights,  to  purchase  the 
entire  farms  through  which  or  along  which  the  streams 
flowed,  including  all  their  improvements,  rather  than 
to  go  through  a  long,  tedious,  expensive,  and  uncertain 
condemnation  suit,  where,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
priceless  time,  we  had  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  less 
facilities. 

As  regards  reservoir  sites  and  watersheds,  we  have 
had  similar  experiences  to  the  above.  Sometimes,  when 
the  tracts  were  to  be  bought  that  were  necessary  for 
reservoir  purposes,  and  the  owners  having  become 
cognizant  that  the  land  was  wanted  for  such  purposes, 
they,  in  a  number  of  instances,  raised  their  prices,  so 
that  the  company  coucluded  to  resort  to  the  courts  for 
determining  the  value.  The  result  was  that  we  were 
compelled  to  pay  from  SI, 000  to  $1,250  an  acre  then, — 
that  is,  twelve  years  ago, — it  being  shown  that  land 
adapted  for  water  storage  or  reservoir  purposes  was 
worth  $1,250  per  acre. 

Kegarding  the  rights  of  way  for  pipes  and  other  con- 
duits, although  the  pipe  was  buried  underground,  the 
price  paid  has  frequently  exceeded  one  dollar  per  run- 
ning foot  ;  while,  where  the  samo  is  on  a  trestle  and 
above  ground,  two  dollars  or  over  has  often  been  the 
price  per  foot.  In  fact,  in  several  instances,  the  lots 
or  tracts  of  laud  to  be  traversed  by  pipes  on  trestles 
had  to  be  purchased  entire  at  prices  largely  exceeding 
the  cost  of  two  dollars  per  running  foot. 

Kegarding  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  City 
Reservoir  System,  at  present  aud  as  it  will  be  devel- 
oped, the  present  storage  within  the  city  and  county 
of  nearly  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  water  at 
all  times,  at  high  elevations  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  a  thorough  fire  protection  of  this  largely 
combustible  aud  wind-exposed  city.  By  the  constant 
storage  within  this  city  of  abundant  quantities  of 
water,  well  distributed  in  nine  separate  city  reservoirs, 
at  good  elevations,  ready  to  be  instantly  and  auto- 
matically drawn  upon  by  the  Fire  Department,  the 
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fire  protection  is  made  very  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gross  rates  of  fire  insurance  paid  in  this  city 
are  reduced  by  millions  of  dollar's  annually. 

A  city  reservoir,  therefore,  located  at  a  high  and 
prominent  location,  has  the  value  of  its  site  increased 
many  fold  over  its  value  for  any  other  purpose. 

A  block  of  land  on  Market  Street  near  Kearny  may 
be  excellently  adapted  for  a  dry-goods  store  or  other 
commercial  business,  and  be  of  immense  value  for  that 
purpose,  while  the  same  property  would  be  almost 
valueless  for  a  high-level  distributing  reservoir,  because 
the  ground  level  is  too  low  for  the  latter  purpose; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same-sized  block  on  the 
top  of  Russian  Hill,  for  instance,  at  an  elevation  of 
three  hundred  feet  above  tide,  is  of  very  great  value 
for  reservoir  purposes  (far  greater  than  for  residence 
purposes),  but  for  the  use  of  a  large  dry-goods  store 
or  similar  enterprise  this  isolated  summit  near  North 
Beach  would  be  practically  valueless. 

In  my  following  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  vari- 
ous city  distributing  reservoir  sites,  I  have  adopted 
the  rule  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  various  reservoir 
sites  in  San  Francisco  at  the  low  figure  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  reservoir.  The  fact  that  there  are 
only  very  few  of  such  sites  makes  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  for  the  purposes  intended,  almost 
priceless. 

It  is  the  special  use  and  adaptability  for  economical 
development  for  water-works  purposes  of  the  proper- 
ties owned  and  controlled  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  that  establishes 
their  value  at  a  point  far  in  excess  of  a  value  for  farm- 
ing or  other  purposes. 

Most  of  the  water  rights  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  were  purchased  years  ago,  when  the  owners  did 
not  know  their  full  value  and  before  the  feasibility  of 
developing  such  a  water  supply  from  the  respective 
streams  was  yet  proven. 

Since  then,  the  cost  and  value  of  water  rights  has 
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risen  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  those  same  rights 
would  have  to  be  purchased  at  present  (where  all  of 
these  matters  have  again  and  again  been  discussed  in 
public  meetings  in  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  Courts, 
and  the  people  have  learned  their  present  and  prospect- 
ive value)  many  times  the  price  paid  by  us  in  the  past 
would  have  to  be  paid  now. 

CONDITION  OF  CONSTRUCTED  WORKS. 

I  estimate  the  value  of  the  constructed  ivorks  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works  (exclusive  of  lands  and 
rights)  equal  to  what  they  have  cost. 

The  extra  quality  of  the  iron  employed  in  the  large 
44''  Crystal  Springs  pipe,  and  in  the  36 "  Alameda 
pipe  is  not  generally  manufactured  nowadays  in  East- 
ern mills,  and  then  only  at  an  increased  cost.  The 
price  of  iron  used  in  several  of  our  large  pipe  lines  has 
risen  since  these  pipes  were  built,  so  that  should 
there  be  auy  deterioration,  although  not  observed, 
in  the  pipes  constructed  duriug  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  I  consider  it  is  offset  by  the  increased  value 
of  the  iron. 

Some  portions  of  the  older  pipe,  that,  largely  on 
account  of  a  greater  supply  being  required,  were 
partially  or  wholy  replaced  by  larger  and  heavier 
pipes,  have  been  and  are  being  taken  out  and  cleaned, 
re-dipped  in  asphaltum,  and  used,  wherever  practi- 
cable, in  other  places. 

As  regards  our  dams,  reservoirs,  masonry-tunnels, 
and  other  aqueducts  and  city  pipe  distributing  system, 
they  are  now  (on  account  of  first-class  construction  and 
care  of  maintenance)  practically  as  good  as  when  they 
were  put  in,  with  this  difference,  that  our  concrete 
dams,  tunnels,  and  foundations  have  hardened  and 
improved  from  year  to  year;  while  our  city  distributing 
pipe  system,  as  laid  in  the  streets,  owing  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  cast-iron  of  late  years,  and  owing  to  over 
eighty  miles  of  our  city  pipe  system  being  covered 
with  bituminous  pavement,  the  value  of  our  distributing 
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system,  complete  in  the  ground,  is  thus  further  largely 
enhanced  by  the  extra  cost  of  cutting  and  replacing  this 
pavement  in  a  first-class  manner. 

As  the  revenue  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  from  the  water 
sales  is  derived  mainly  from  residents  of  San  Francisco, 
the  company  has  always  adhered  to  the  principle  of  pa- 
tronizing the  local  machine  shops,  labor  market,  and 
merchants,  in  preference  to  the  East,  and,  if  possible, 
of  not  importing  anything  from  there  that  we  can  have 
made  or  procure  here.  It  also  gives  us  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  to  supervise  the  construction  here,  in  all 
its  details.  Our  local  mechanics  and  machine  shops 
are  fully  equal  to  the  best  in  the  United  States,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  magnificent  work  they  have  turned  out 
for  our  company,  and  others  on  this  coast. 

As  regards  the  value  of  our  pumping  plants,  I  have 
requested  various  local  machine  shops,  the  Union, 
Bisdon,  and  Fulton  —  who  built  most  of  our  pumping 
works  —  to  critically  examine  not  only  the  pumps 
built  by  them,  but  also  those  built  by  their  rivals; 
their  report  to  state  if  and  how  much  deteriora- 
tion they  would  find,  and  also  what  it  would  cost  to 
construct  the  same  pumping  machinery  at  present. 

I  herewith  give  the  reports  of  the  three  shops  above 
mentioned: — 

Union  Iron  Works. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  18th,  1901. 

Hermann  F.  A.  Schussler, 

Chief  Engr.  Spring  Valley  "Water  Works, 
126  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  enclose  you  the  report  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Markey,  Jr  ,  our  expert,  on  your  pumping 
plants,  and  regret  to  state,  that  according  to  his  report, 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  a  repair  bill. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  state,  that  we  would  not 
duplicate  these  engines  at  the  present  time  for  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  additional  on  the  price  you 
paid  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Very  truly  yours,      Union  Iron  Works, 

By  H.  T.  Scott,  President, 
is 


Union  Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  January  18th,  1901. 

Henry  T.  Scott,  Esq., 

Pres.  Union  lion  Works, 
San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir:  As  directed  by  you,  I  visited  on  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  this  month,  the  pumping 
plants  belonging  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, including  the  Black  Point  Station,  the  17th  St. 
Station,  Lake  Merced  Station,  Ocean  View  Station, 
Belmont  Station,  Crystal  Springs  Station,  Pilarcitos 
and  Millbrae  Station. 

I  found  the  machinery  in  excellent  condition,  and 
that  every  care  was  being  taken  to  preserve  it  so. 
The  wearing  and  moving  parts  have  been  replaced, 
where  much  worn  or  broken,  and  I  consider  that  the 
fixed  parts  are  in  practically  as  good  condition  as 
when  they  were  built. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  S.  Markey,  Jr. 


Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive  Works, 

San  Francisco,  January  18,  1901. 

Mr.  Herman  Sciiussler, 

Chief  Engineer  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
City. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  we  sent  representatives 
to  examine  the  following  pumping  plants  belonging  to 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  furnished  by  the 
following  local  firms: — 

Union  Iron  Works,  Fulton  Iron  Works, 

W.  T.  Garratt  &  Company,    Dow  Pump  Works, 
Evans  Pump  W7orks,  The  Risdon  Iron  Works. 

These  plants  are  located  at — 

Belmont,  Crystal  Springs,      San  Andreas  Lake, 

Ocean  View,      Lake  Merced,  17th  St.,  this  city, 

and  at  Black  Point. 

We  consider  these  stations  are  to-day  in  first-class 
condition,  due  to  the  following  reasons: — 


(1)  The    design  is  amply  proportioned  in  the  dis- 

tribution of  surface  in  the  working  parts; 

(2)  There  is  an  exceptionally  large  factor  of  safety  in 

all  the  parts  subjected  to  strains; 

(3)  Your  staff  of  engineers — in  charge  of  the  operation 

of  these  plants — are  first-class  men  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

As  to  the  deterioration  of  the  pumping  plants,  this 
we  estimate  would  be  less  than  one  per  cent.,  at  which 
conclusion  we  arrive  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
pumps  and  from  your  method  of  charging — to  the 
Maintenance  Account — the  cost  of  the  repairs  that  are 
made. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  renewing  these  pumping  sta- 
tions, would  state  the  stations  that  were  installed  by 
the  Risdon  Iron  Works  could  not  now  be  duplicated 
for  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  over  their  original  cost. 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
and  also  the  increase  in  work  in  our  line  at  the  present 
time.  Yours  truly, 

The  Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive  Works, 

By  D.  J.  Bassett. 


Fdlton  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Works, 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  18,  1901. 

Hermann  Schussler,  Chief  Eug., 
Spring  Vailey  Water  Works, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request  we  instructed  our  Mr. 
Spiers,  Jr.,  to  make  an  examination  of  the  pump  we 
built  for  you  at  Black  Point  with  the  idea  of  giving 
you  the  amount  of  depreciation  since  the  pump  was 
first  installed. 

We  beg  to  report  that  the  pumps  are  in  as  good  con- 
dition to-day  as  when  they  were  first  installed,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  the  expense  of  renewing  the 
wearing  parts  is  charged  to  maintenance,  we  would 
say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  depreciation  on  the 
plant. 

We  found  that  the  pumps  are  kept  up  in  the  highest 
state  of  order  and  that  they  are  run  at  an  economical 
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rate  of  speed  so  as  not  to  tax  the  strength  of  the 
material. 

We  might  also  state  that  our  representative  viewed 
the  other  pumps  belonging  to  your  company  and  found 
the  same  state  of  affairs  to  exist. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  pump  that  we 
built  for  you  at  the  present  time,  we  beg  to  state  that 
the  conditions  to-day  are  different  from  what  they  were 
when  your  pump  was  built,  and  the  cost  to-day  would 
be  fully  25%  greater  than  what  it  was  at  that  time. 

We  also  have  contract  prices  that  were  paid  for  the 
other  pumps  and  the  times  at  which  they  were  built, 
and  our  judgment  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  none 
of  the  other  builders  of  pumps  would  take  them  for 
any  ways  near  the  figure  they  took  them  for  at  that 
time,  especially  the  first  pump  installed  on  Clarendon 
Heights.  We  would  ask  for  a  duplicate  of  that  pump 
fully  50%  more  than  what  you  paid  for  same. 

Hoping  that  we  have  given  you  all  the  information 
asked  for,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fulton  Eng.  &  S.  B.  Works, 
By  Jas.  Spiers,  Jr. 


J. 

ESTIMATES  OF  VALUE  OF  S.  V.  W.  W. 

In  view  of  the  above  outlined  facts,  the  following  is 
my  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works: — 

A.     WATER    RIGHTS    OWNED    AND    CONTROLLED    BY  THE 
SPRING  VALLEY  WATER  WORKS: 

In  order  to  get  at  the  value  of  the  water  rights,  or 
the  right  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  creeks  and  water 
courses  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Works,  both  money  and  water  payments 
have  been  made  to  the  former  owners  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  rights  heretofore  owned  by  the  riparian 
owners. 
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In  order  to  settle  for  the  riparian  rights  of  San 
Mateo  Creek  from  the  Crystal  Springs  Dam  to  the 
bay,  the  company  paid  to  the  riparian  owners,  in  cash 
and  perpetual  water  supply,  in  excess  of  $750,000.00. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  Crystal  Springs  stor- 
age system,  from  its  tributary  watershed,  can  yield  an 
average  of  about  9,000,000  gallons  daily. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  riparian  rights 
of  the  water  of  Alameda  Creek,  from 
Niles  diverting  dam  to  salt  water  in  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Works  paid  to  the  Ala- 
meda Water  Company,  ivho  owned  the 
key  to  the  situation  there,  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  $1,000,000  which  the  Ala- 
meda Water  Company,  received  for  all 
its  rights,  inclusive  of  about  1915  acres 
of  laud,  located  on  Calaveras  Creek, 
abont  fourteen  miles  above  Niles  $  750,000.00 

It  further  paid  for  additional  water  rights 

between  Niles  Dam  and  the  bay  in  cash  506,674.62 

And  furthermore  agreed  to  furnish  to 
riparian  owners,  free  of  charge,  per- 
petnally,  a  verv  large  supply  of  water, 
which  has  a  value  to  S.  V.  W.  W.  of . .  293,000.00 

Making  a  total  paid  for  water  rights  on 
Alameda    Creek,  from  Niles  Dam  to 

the  Bay,  in  money  and  its  equivalent  

in  water  $1,549,674.62 

Taking  into  consideration  the  total  amount  of  water 
drawn  daily  from  Niles  Dam  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  which  has  not  exceeded  8,000,000  gallons  daily, 
the  above  figures  show  an  investment  (in  order  to  obtain 
the  riparian  rights  of  Alameda  Creek),  of  about 
$200,000  for  every  million  gallons  of  water  drawn  daily. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  above  purchases  of  ripa- 
rian rights  were  made  with  great  care  and  economy, 
and  mostly  fully  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  the  values 
of  such  rights  have  since  been  steadily  rising,  I  esti- 
mate the  present  value  of  the  riparian  rights  now  owned 
by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  in  San  Mateo  and 
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Alameda  Couuties  at  fully  $150,000  for  every  one 
million  gallons  daily  average  that  can  be  drawn 
and  developed  from  said  streams,  reservoirs  or  water- 
sheds. 

The  water  rights  attaching  to  the  water  supply  that 
the  company  owns  and  controls  in  San  Francisco 
County,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  city,  their 
availability  in  case  of  accidents  to  other  parts  of  the 
works,  great  conflagrations,  war,  etc.,  I  estimate  at 
33|%  more  valuable  than  those  in  San  Mateo  and  Ala- 
meda Counties,  or  at  §200,000  for  every  one  million 
gallons  that  can  be  developed  or  drawn  daily. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  owns  aud  controls 
many  very  valuable  water  rights  which  are  not  yet 
quite  complete,  and  which  to  disclose  now,  in  their 
incomplete  state,  would  work  great  hardship  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  balance  and  cause  the  company  great 
andunavoidableadditional  outlay.  Although  such  rights 
add  very  materially  to  the  value  and  economical  adapta- 
bility for  future  increase,  I  have  omitted  them  from  the 
present  estimate. 

As  the  Large  Crystal  Springs  Reservoir  was  con- 
nected with  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  System  in  1888,  we  have 
now  had  experience  with  the  three  peoiusular  reser- 
voirs combined,  during  twelve  consecutive  years.  The 
net  water  yield  of  these  three  reservoirs  and  their 
watersheds  combined,  over  and  above  the  evaporation, 
during  the  entire  above  consecutive  period  of  twelve 
years  was  76,600  million  gallons.  As  the  westerly 
portion  of  the  Old  Locks  Creek  Line  has  not  been 
in  use  for  over  four  years,  (but  which  line  is  in  con- 
templation of  being  reconstructed  on  a  different  and 
larger  basis,)  we  lost  on  this  account  during  this  period 
about  2,000  million  gallons  of  water,  which  would 
otherwise  have  swelled  the  total  net  yield  in  the  12 
years  to  78,600  million  gallons,  or  in  round  numbers  to 
18  million  gallons  daily  average. 

This  period  of  twelve  years  includes  the  very  wet 
season  of  1889-90,  which  had  a  rainfall  on  these  water- 
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sheds  similar  to  the  previous  wet  years  of  1861-62, 
1867-68,  1871-72,  and  1877-78. 

It  also  includes  one  single  very  dry  year  and  three 
successive  poor  years,  the  net  water  yield  of  which 
period  fell  considerably  below  the  average.  I  wish 
right  here  to  correct  an  error  which  was  made  during  the 
present  water-rate  investigation  in  hurriedly  computing 
the  average  net  daily  supply  for  the  season  1899- 
1900,  of  the  three  peninsular  reservoirs  from  their 
combined  watersheds.  Their  average  daily  net  water 
yield  was  then  erroneously  quoted  at  between  six 
and  seven  million  gallons  daily,  instead  of  which,  they 
yielded  to  the  supply  of  San  Francisco  as  a  net  result 
of  the  rainfall  on  their  combined  watersheds,  during 
the  season  of  1899-1900,  a  total  of  5,749  million  gal- 
lons, or  an  average  supply  for  the  year  of  15\  mil- 
lion gallons  daily. 

The  great  variability  of  the  rainy  seasons,  as  well  as 
their  water  yield  as  shown  above  by  actual  experience, 
again  emphasizes  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
storage-room  for  all  of  the  water  produced  in  the 
heaviest  winters,  in  order  to  yield  the  best  results  for 
a  daily  average  supply  through  succeeding  periods  of 
good  and  bad  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  of  1896-97,  (on  April  1, 
1897,)  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  long 
spell  of  three  succeeding  dry,  or  largely  unproductive, 
winters;  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  had  on  hand 
in  its  storage  reservoirs  fully  25,500  million  gallons, 
which  was  more  than  one  thousand  days'  supply. 

At  present,  after  a  period  of  1400  consecutive  days, 
(since  April  1,  1897,)  there  is  still  on  hand  in  those 
reservoirs  over  10,000  million  gallons,  proving  conclu- 
sively the  priceless  value  and  absolute  necessity  of  these 
storage  reservoirs. 

The  average  net  yield  of  the  three  peninsular  reser- 
voirs with  their  tributaries  equals  18  million  gallons 
daily. 

Alameda  Creek,  as  now  developed  and  based  upon 
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additional  rights  acquired  of  late,  and  additional  new 
construction,  now  yields  ten  million  gallons  daily. 

Calaveras  Reservoir  System,  when  completed,  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  thirty  million  gallons  daily. 

The  Searsville  System,  when  completed  and  con- 
nected as  a  feeder  with  the  Crystal  Springs  Reservoir, 
is  estimated  to  yield  into  the  same  from  seven  lo  eight 
million  gallons  daily. 

The  two  sources  within  the  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Lake  Merced  and  Lobos  Creek,  when  fully  developed, 
are  estimated  to  yield:  the  former  three  million  gal- 
lons daily, 'and  the  latter  two  million  gallont  daily. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  ESTIMATED  PAST  AND  FUTURE  DAILY 
WATER  YIELD,  AND  ESTIMATE  OF  VALUE  OF  WATER 
RIGHTS. 

Three  San  Mateo  Reservoirs.  .18  million  gallons  daily. 

Searsville    7 

Alameda  Creek  10 

Calaveras  Reservoir  .......  30      "  "  " 

Total  65 

The  water  rights  for  which,  at 
$150,000,  value  for  each  one 
million  gallons  to  be  fur- 
nished daily,  I  estimate  to 
be  worth   $9,750,000 

To  which  should  be  added  for 
the  water  rights  appertain- 
ing to  Lake  Merced   600,000 

Making  a  total  estimate  of   $10,350,000 

as  the  value  of  the  water  rights  owned —  = 
and  controlled  by  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  and  exclusive  of  the 
Company  's  rights  on  Lobos  Creek,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  water  rights  in  the 
country,  which  are  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted, and  are  not  mentioned  above. 
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B.     RESERVOIR  SITES  AND  WATERSHEDS  OWNED  BY  SPRING 
VALLEY  WATER  WORKS. 

Pilarcitos,  San  Andreas  and 

Crystal  Springs  Reservoir 

sites  and  watersheds  18,740  acres. 

Searsville   912  " 

Calaveras  Valley   5,156  " 

Total  24,808  acres, 

of  which  3,950  acres  constitute  the 

  reservoir  sites, 

leaving,  say,  20,850  acres  of  watershed; 

the  reservoir  sites  and  their  areas  being: 

Pilarcitos  Res. .    105  acres, 
San  Andreas .. .    475  " 
Crystal  Springs  1,730  " 

Searsville   340  " 

Calaveras  1,300  " 


Total  3,950  acres,  exclusive  of  Lake  Merced. 

Estimate  of  the  present  value  of  reservoir  sites  and 
contiguous  watersheds: 

20,850  acres  of  watershed  at  $   100  per  acre. $2, 085,000 

3,950     "    "  reservoir  J  at    15QQ  „    „  5925^00 

Lake  Merced  Ranch,  in- 
clusive of  lake,  2,700 

acres,  more  or  less ....  at   1,250  "    "  .  3,375,000 


Total  estimated  present  value  of  above 

watersheds  and  reservoir  sites  $11,385,000 


Mem. — I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  above-enumerated  water-rights  and  lands 
could  now  be  -purchased  at  the  above  low  figures,  nor 
that  the  estimated  forty-million  gallons  daily  yield  is 
the  maximum  that  can  be  developed  out  of  the  Ala- 
meda Creek  system. 

The  estimates  do  not  include  the  rights  and  lands  on 
Pescadero,  San  Gregorio  and  other  creeks,  as  the  ac- 
quisition is  not  yet  quite  complete. 
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C.     ESTIMATE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  RESERVOIR  SITES  OF 
THE  CITY  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

The  lands  on  which  the  city  reservoirs  are  built  and 
to  be  built,  considering  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  put  and  can  be  put,  are  almost  priceless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used  and  can  be  used. 
Market  Street  block,  for  instance,  when  occasion  de- 
mands it,  can  be  used  for  an  eight  million  gallon  reser- 
voir at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  elevation,  although 
its  use  for  a  fifteen  or  twenty  million  gallon  reservoir 
was  destroyed  by  the  city  authorities  cutting  Eidley 
and  Webster  Streets  through  it. 

The  value  of  the  sites  for  the  present  and  proposed 
city  reservoirs,  I  estimate,  as  above  stated,  at  the 
same  figure  which  it  has  cost  to  construct  the  reser- 
voirs on  the  same,  and  also  what  it  will  cost  for 
the  large  two  hundred  million  gallon  reservoir  in 
contemplation  near  the  House  of  Correction,  and  for  the 
proposed  Market  Street  eight  million  gallon  reservoir. 

A  careful  estimate  places  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  pres- 
ent nine  city  reservoirs  with 
total  capacity  of  about  ninety- 
three  million  gallons  at  $850,- 
0U0.00,  and  I  estimate  the 
value  of  their  sites,  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  reser- 
voirs, at  $  850,000 

The  contemplated  two  hundred 
million  gallon  reservoir,  I 
estimate  will  cost  to  coustrnct 
(without  the  land)  fully 
$500,000.  As  this  site  is 
the  only  one  of  such  magni- 
tude and  at  the  right  elevation 
for  domestic  and  fire  pur- 
poses, commanding  with 
great  pressure  the  entire 
business  and  manufacturing 
portion  of  San  Francisco, 
and  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
(his  city,  I  estimate  its  value, 
for  this  special  purpose,  at. .  500,000 
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Reservoir  site  for  proposed 
Market  Street  eight  million 
gallon  reservoir,  on  block  be- 
tween Buchanan,  Herman, 
Webster,  and  Ridley  Streets.  $  150,000 

Making  the  total  estimated  value 
of  all  the  distributing  reser- 
voir sites,  owned  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works.  $1,500,000 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  above  nine  city 
reservoirs  now  in  use,  inclu- 
sive of  gate  and  screen- 
houses,  tunnels,  aeraters, 
keepers'  dwellings,  support- 
walls,  sidewalks,  fences,  and 
other  appurtenances,   850,000 

Addingthis  amount  to  the  above 
estimated  value  of  all  of  the 
city  reservoir  sites,  we  have  a 


for  the  present  city  reservoir 
system,  complete  and  inclus- 
ive of  all  distributing  reser- 
voir sites. 

City  distributing  pipe  system, 
exclusive  of  distributing 
reservoirs  and  pumps,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  miles  of  cast-iron 
pipe,  laid  under  the  pavements 
in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  diameters  varying 
from  thirty  inches  down, 
value  (including  pipes,  lead 
and  other  material,  T's, 
crosses,  fittings,  gates,  labor 
of  cutting  pavement  and 
ditches,  laying  pipes,  filling 
ditches,  replacing  pavement 
in  first-class  condition,  trans- 
portation, but  not  including 
meters  and  small  wrought- 


total  of 


$2,350,000 


iron  pipes) 


$3,636,000 
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Eleven  miles  of  heavy  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  varying  in  diame- 
ter from  44"  to  2'i"  diameter, 
inclusive  of  gates,  fittiugsand 
connections,  materials,  trans- 
portation, labor,  pavements 
cut  aud  replaced,  tunnels, 
trestles  aud  special  struc- 
tures, complete  in  the  ground  $  550,000 

Total  estimate  of  city  distribut- 
ing pipe  system,  exclusive  of 

reservoirs,  sites  aud  pumps..  S  4,186.000 

As  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  repeated  reduc- 
tions (against  our  protest)  of  the  water  rates,  particu- 
larly since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897,  by  which 
reductions  the  financial  resources  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W. 
were  seriously  interfered  with,  also  working  to  the 
detriment  of  the  city  and  the  Fire  Department  ;  I 
wish  to  state,  that  while  we  laid  (in  round  numbers) 
in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  in 

1896  ....  32  miles  of  pipe, 
We  laid  in  1897  ....  16  " 

1898  ..    15$  " 

1899  ...  14  " 

1900  only    4  " 

ESTIMATE  OF  VALUE  OF  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

1.  Belmont  Station  complete .  .  $  175,000 

2.  Millbrae  Station  complete..  265,000 

3.  Crystal  Springs  Station  com- 

plete  92.000 

4.  Pilarcitos  Station  complete.  25,000 

5.  Ocean  View  pumping  sta- 

tion complete  50,000 

6.  Lake  Merced  pumping  plant 

complete,  with  force  pipe 
and  Sau  Andreas  pipe  con- 
nection, bridge,  Ocean 
View  tank,  wharf,  suction 
pipes  and  screens,  etc. .  . .  300,000 

7.  Black  Point    pumping  sta- 

tion, inclusive  of  brick- 
lined  storage  tunnel,  wharf, 

and  real  estate   200,000 
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8.  Clarendon  Heights  pumping 
plant,  exclusive  of  real 
estate   $  75,000 

Total  estimate  of  above  eight 
pumpingstations,  exclusive 
of  real  estate  (except  Black 

Point,  Millbrae,  Belmont).  $1,182,000 

Pilarcitos  dam,  including  waste 

weir   $  340,000 

Upper  dam,  prevents  muddy 
water    from,  entering  main 

lake  during  storms   30,000 

Side  flume   10,000 

Gate  house   20,000 

Total  headworks  Pilarcitos  $400,000 


PILARCITOS  LINE. 


Tunnel  No.  1,  bricked   30,000 

Tunnel  No.  2,  bricked    -  70,000 

Main  flume  on  Pilarcitos  con- 
duit   10,000 

Pilarcitos  pipe  line,  inclusive 

of  rights  of  way,  bridges,  etc.  410,000 

Ocean  House  flume   9,000 

Lake  Honda  tunnel   48,000 


Pilarcitos  conduit  complete 

to  Lake  Honda   $577,000 


San  Andreas  Dam,  including 
waste  weir,  outlet-shaft  and 
gates   $  430,000 

San  Andreas  Tunnel   52,000 

Eleven  miles  of  first  San  An- 
dreas pipe  line   230,000 

New  San  Andreas  fore  bay  ....  15,000 

New  44  inch  San  Andreas  pipe 

line   320,000 

Total   $1,047,000 
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Locks  Creek  old  aqueduct, 
parts  now  in  use  being  Tun- 
nel No.  1,  stone  dam  and 
flume   $  90,000 

New  Locks  Creek  line,  inclusive 
of  Tunnel  No.  2,  one  earth 
dam,  with  concrete  waste 
weir  and  one  concrete  dam, 
$206,000;  also  about  2,200 
feet  of  44-inch  pipe  and  con- 
crete outlet  at  San  Andreas 

dam,  $-24,000   230,000 

Present  Locks  Creek  lines . "  $320,000 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS 

Upper  dam,  with  outlet  tunnel 
and  double  concrete  waste 
weir,  separates  upper  from 
lower  lake,  thus  maintaining 
diS'ereut  water  levels  when 
necessary,  prevents  muddy 
water  from  upper  watershed 
from  entering  lower  lake,  aud 
serves  as  county  road  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Spanishtown, 
Pescadero,  etc   $  265,000 

Crystal  Springs  lower  dam ....  2,242,000 

Crystal  Springs  pipe  line,  in- 
clusive of  rights  of  way;  con- 
sisting of  cash. payments,  aud 
large  perpetual  water  pay- 
ments  1,347,000 

Twenty-two-hundred-foot  tunnel 

same  line   44,000 

Total     estimate     of  Crystal 

Springs  plant   $3,898,000 

Alameda  pipe  line,  inclusive  of 
sub-marine  pipes  aud  18-inch 
blow-off  pipes  at  Belmont    .  $1,670,000 

Additional  rights,  not  included 
in  former  estimates,  works, 
etc.,  connected  with  Alameda 
Creek  system— cost   1,309,000 

Alameda  Creek  works— total  . .  $2,979,000 
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Searsville  dam  and  buildings..  $  125,000 

Davis  tunnel   32,000 

Flume,  connecting  Crystal 
Springs  force  pipe  with  New 
Locks  Creek  line    20,000 

Total   $177,000 


Lake  Merced  Drainage  System  $177,000 


Thirty-inch  pipe  of  original  San 
Andreas  line,  partly  in  ground 
and  partly  taken  up,  cleaned, 
and  dipped,  also  44''  new  pipe 
and  22"  blow-off  pipes  at 
Millbrae  pump  station   $  35,000 

Islais  Creek  bridge  pipe  and 

property   38,000 

Cast-iron  pipe  on  hand  in  pipe 
yards  in  San  Francisco,  2,050 
tons  @  $35.00   71,750 

300  tons  fittings  @  $60.00  per 

ton   18,000 

30  water-gates    1,000 

Pipe  Yard  lot,  office,  black- 
smith's shop,  and  stables  . . .  95,000 

Brannan  Street  pipe  yard  and 
Market  Street  pipe  yards 
(outside  of  proposed  reser- 
voir site  block)   50,000 

Office  lot  and  building,  fifty 
vara,  corner  Geary  and  Stock- 
ton Streets   750,000 

Meters  on  Sau  Francisco  dis- 
tributing pipe  system   145,000 

(Various  properties  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  future  use  of  which 
is  not  contemplated,  are  omit- 
ted).   

Total  $  1,203,750 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  ABOVE   ESTIMATES  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 
SPRING  VALLEY  WATER  WORKS. 

Water  rights  §10,35(1,000 

Storage    reservoir    sites  and 

watersheds.   11,385,000 

Distributing  reservoir  sites  and 
present  distributing  reser- 
voirs in  San  Francisco   2,350,000 

Distributing    pipe  system  in 

San  Francisco   4,186,000 

Eight  pumping  stations  in  city 

aud  country   1,182,000 

Pilareitos  bead  works  and  dam.  400,000 

Pilarcitos    conduit    to  Lake 

Honda  reservoir   577,000 

San  Andreas  dam  and  pipe  line  1,047,000 

Locks  Creek  No.  1  and  No.  2 

aqueducts   320,000 

Crystal  Springs  dams  and  pipe 

line   3,898,000 

Alameda  pipe  line  and  addi- 
tional rights  and   works  in 

Alameda  Creek   2,979,000 

Searsville  dam,  etc   177,000 

Lake  Merced  drainage  system.  177,000 

Office  lot  and  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  proper- 
ties   1,203,750 

Total  value  of  Spring  Valley 

Waterworks   $40,231,750 


This  total  does  not  include  the  assessed  value  of 
the  franchise,  which  is  nearly  $5,400,000,  aud  on 
which  the  Spring  Valley  Water- Works  paid  taxes  last 
year  amounting  to  about  $87,000. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  San  Francisco,  that  the  face  value  of  the 
stock  and  bond  issue  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
should  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  works;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  even  when  these  are  at  par  in  the 
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public  market,  they  represent  only  the  public  estimate 
of  value,  when  and  after  they  have  been  assailed  year 
after  year  by  incessant  attacks  upon  and  reductions  of 
the  company's  revenue  far  below  the  just  income  war- 
ranted by  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  acquired 
for  and  employed  in  the  public  service. 

From  tlie  careful  and  conservative  estimates  above 
made  of  what  the  plant  is  worth  in  reality,  it  can  read- 
ily be  determined  what  prices  the  stocks  and  bonds 
would  bring  in  the  market  if  rates  commensurate  with 
the  values  were  allowed. 

The  public  estimate,  based  on  the  present  premises, 
is  neither  a  safe  nor  a  just  guide,  nor  is  the  cost  of  the 
properties,  which  makes  no  allowance  for  enhanced 
value  from  any  cause. 

Could  it  be  assumed  that  if  the  actual  value  had 
depreciated,  say,  fifty  per  cent,  below  cost,  that  such 
members  as  may  now  favor  cost  as  the  basis,  would 
then  favor  it? 

If  not,  then  the  rule  is  radically  wrong,  for  it  will  not 
work  both  ways. 
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n. 

COST  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CALAVERAS 
WATER  WORKS. 

The  following  is  my  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  water  rights, 
lands,  and  rights  of  way,  and  for  the  construction 
of  the  works  necessary  to  store  and  convey  a  daily 
supply  of  thirty  million  g<dlons  of  water,  from  Cala- 
veras Valley,  via  Crystal  Springs  Reservoir,  to  San 
Fraucisco  City  and  County: — 

Additional    lands    and  water 

rights,  to  be  acquired   S  250,000 

Calaveras  Dam,  350,000  cubic 

yards®  $10   3,500,000 

Right  of  way  for  Tunnel  No.  1 .  12,000 

11,700  feet,  Tunnel  No.  1,  capa- 
city one  hundred  million  gal- 
lons daily  @  S50  per  foot  .  . .  585,000 

120,000  linear  feet,  Al.  American 
iron  pipe  (not  steel),  46"  clear 
diameter,  capacity  thirty  mil- 
lion gallons  per   24  hours, 
being  65, 000'- 1/2"  iron; 
15,000'-7/16"  " 
12,500'-3/8"  " 
12,500'-5  16"  " 
15,00U'-l/4"  " 
thoroughly  coated  with  as- 
phaltum,  laid  and  connected 
complete   in   ditch   and  on 
trestie,  including  rivets,  fit- 
tings, &c   2,390,000 

60,000  linear  feet  of  four -pile 
trestle,  including  stringers, 
bolts,  covering,  paint,  etc., 
@  $7   420,000 

Right  of  way  for  60,000  linear 
feet  of  pipe  underground  @ 
$1.00   60,000 
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Right  of  way  for  60.000  linear 

feet  of  trestle  and  pipe,  above 

ground,  @  $2.00   $  120,000 

Right  of  way  for  four  miles  canal.  20,000 
Excavating  four  miles  canal  (in 

it  the  waters  from  Searsville 

dam  will  also  be  conveyed  to 

Crystal  Springs  Reservoir), 

daily  capacity  two  hundred  and 

fifty  million  gallons  ;  300,000 

cubic  yards  @  25  cents   75,000 

Concreting  four  miles  canal,  six 

inches  thick   95,000 

Right  of  way  for  Tunnel  No.  2..  10,000 
7,000  feet  Tunnel  No.  2  of  two 

hundred  and  fifty  million  gal- 
lons capacity  per  24  hours  @ 

$60  per  foot  (steep  grade). . .  420,000 
Seventeen  miles  of  Al.  American 

iron  56"  clear  diameter  pipe 

from  Crystal  Springs  Reser- 


voir to  proposed  reservoir 
and  distributing  station  on 
Lake  Merced  Ranch,  capacity 
thirty  million  gallons  per  24 
hours,  iron  5/16"  thick,  pipe 
laid  complete  in  ditch,  inclu- 
sive of  all  materials  and  la- 
bor, bridges,  trestles,  rights 

of  way,  etc   1,750,000 

Incidentals,  ten  per  cent   970,000 

Total   $10,677,000 
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III. 


OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  1901. 


The  following  table  gives  a  compiled  list  of  the 
annual  operating  expenses  of  the  past  four  years  from 
1897  to  1900,  both  inclusive,  in  which  they  are  seg- 
regated under  thirty-six  different  heads.  As  there 
will  be  a  largely  increased  supply  from  Alameda 
Creek  in  1901,  whicli  is  pumped  at  Belmont,  and 
as  other  pumping  plants  may  also  be  called  upon  to 
somewhat  increase  the  amount  of  water  pumped 
over  the  amount  delivered  by  them  in  1900,  I  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Body  to 
allow  in  the  proposed  water-rate  budget  for  1901, 
under  operating  expenses,  about  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  additional,  over  and  above  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  1900,  which  were  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine  and  fifty-two 
hundredths  (1423,609.52)  dollars.  In  my  estimate  to 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  I  have  placed  the  op- 
erating expenses  for  1901  at  $450,000,  this  figure  hav- 
ing been  nearly  reached  in  1899,  and  exceeded  in  1898 
on  account  of  extra  pumping  expenses. 

I  estimate  that  the  other  items  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses (outside  of  pumping),  by  proper  economy,  may 
be  kept  at  about  the  same  figure  as  last  year  (unfore- 
seen accidents  excepted). 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  S.  V.  "W.  W. 


During  the  Year  

Lake  Merced  Pumps  

Clarendon  Heights  Pumps 

Belmont  Pumps  

Ocean  View  Pumps  

Black  Point  Pumps  

Pilarcitos  Pumps  

Crystal  Springs  Pumps  — 
Mill  brae  Pumps  

Crystal  Springs  Reservoir , 
San  Andreas  Reservoir 

Pilarcitos  Reservoir  

Portola  Reservoir  

City  Reservoirs   

Potrero  Heights  Reservoir 

Crystal  Springs  Pipe  Line. 

San  Andreas  Pipe  Line  

Locks  Creek  Line  

Bald  Hill  Pipe  Line  

Alameda  Pipe  Line  

Main  Repairs  

Pilarcitos  Pipe  Line  

Legal  Expense  

Meter  Expense  

Office  Expense  

General  Expense  

Pescadero  Expense  

Lobos  Creek  

City  Stables  

San  Mateo  Stable  

Pipe  Yard  

Land  Account  

Salaries  

Bookkeeping  Department . 

Engineer's  Department  

Inspector's  Department  

Collection  Department  

Telephone  Department 

Total  


1897 


1898 


$18,571.83 
12,851.41 
12,425.19 
722.40 
20,870.86 
0,206.45 


8,276.14 
7,735.13 
4,844.57 
766.73 
21,538.97 


4,809.90 
11,430.31 

7,216.28 
44,251.04 


23,395.45 
23,079.27 
10,795.33 
17,309.00 
983.30 
2,110.00 
6,009.20 
997.64 
4,938.05 
5,705,25 
40,474.96 
18,561.00 
13,557.80 
8.303.10 
27,358.30 
2,269.41 


1388,364.27 


$36,139.15 
13,274.73 
31,447.53 
724.80 
24,918.57 
17,744.34 
28,393.49 
4,344.15 

6,745.91 
7,340.77 
6,431.83 

786.75 
17,606.97 

358.56 


11,530.46 
3,970.64 
7,543,75 

34,987.04 


17,530.34 
22,411.72 
15,598.15 
13,377.85 
869.f'0 
1,560.00 
6,535.91 
537.96 
3,905.89 
6,951.65 
40,399.96 
15,968.00 
13,872.44 
10,824.00 
26,962.36 
7,156.13 


$458,750.80 


1899 
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22  847  3 
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9  057  78 

19  7J9  Ql 
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1  9  041  ftft 

QIC  ft{-\ 

i  o^q  n=\ 

1    4(i0  00 

1  990  09 

6,967.40 

5.122.31 

821.75 

683  35 

3,663 J  4 

3,707'.46 

7,487.00 

7,(!96.55 

40,074.96 

41,049.99 

16,232.70 

19,375!05 

14,375.05 

18,513.55 

9,756.98 

10,023.75 

24,668.84 

20,842.17 

3.305.S0 

5,936.41 

g444.864.59 

$423,609.52 

Estimated  operating  expenses  for  the  year  1901 — $450,000. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Amount  of  water  in  millions 
of  gallons  pumped  annually 

2,991 

7,584 

6,890 

4,954 
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In  order  to  show  to  your  Honorable  Body  that  ,  in 
spite  of  tbe  large  increase  in  the  population  of  San 
Francisco,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
water  supplied,  since  tbe  year  1890,  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  AVorks  have  not 
increased ;  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  to  you  tbe  fol- 
lowing exhibit,  wbich  also  shows  the  comparative 
difference  or  increase  in  population  and  water  con- 
sumption betweeu  the  years  1890  and  1900. 

It  also  shows  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works  in  these  two  years  compared  with 
three  of  the  municipal  departments  of  San  Francisco. 


Year. 

Population. 

Water  supplied 
during  the  year 
in  million 
gallons. 

Operating 
Expenses  of 
S.  V.  W.  W. 

Approximate 
Total  Annual 
Operating  Ex- 
penses of  the  S.  F. 
Police,  Fire,  and 
School  Depart- 
ments combined. 

1890 

300,000 

7,457 

$432,912.90 

$2,000,000 

1900 

350,000 

9,295 

423,609.52 

2,600,000 

Increase  in     -  _D/ 
per  cents  . . .  i.O/a 

24% 

00% 

30% 

The  above  table  shows  that,  although  the  population 
in  this  decade  increased  sixteen  per  cent,  and  the  water 
consumption  increased  twenty-four  per  cent.,  still  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
did  not  increase,  although,  in  the  year  1900,  there  were 
pumped  fourteen  hundred  million  gallons  more  than  in 
1890,  thus  entailing  great  additional  expense. 

From  the  above  showing  your  Honorable  Body  will 
see  that  extreme  care  and  economy  have  been  practiced 
by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  in  order  to  achieve 
this  remarkable  result  in  its  operating  expenses. 
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IV. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  COST 
OF  WATER  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The  question  came  up  daring  the  present  Water 
Rate  Investigation,  what  were  the  reasons,  that  while 
water  is  delivered  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $29.00  per 
million  gallons,  why  it  costs  $210.00  per  million  gal- 
lons in  San  Francisco  ? 

I  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  above  figure 
of  $29.00  per  million  gallons,  for  New  York,  because 
I  know  it  is  too  loiv. 

The  present  cost  of  the  water  works  of  New  York, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  partly  owing  to  new  con- 
struction, and  partly  probably  on  account  of  the 
consolidation  of  Greater  New  York,  is  placed  at  $110,- 
000,000. 

At  the  end  of  1896  the  total  cost  of  the  old  and  new 
Croton  Works  was  $78,000,000,  the  total  annual  income 
from  water  sales  $3,800,000,  the  operating  expenses 
$824,000;  the  daily  consumption  was  estimated  at  200 
million  gallons,  or  73,000  million  gallons  annually, 
which  places  the  cost  per  million  gallons  delivered  in 
New  York  during  1896  at  nearly  $52.00. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  the  New  York  water  works 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1896,  of  $78,000,000,  with 
the  present  cost  of  $110,000,000,  it  shows  an  increase 
of  $82,000,000  during  the  last  four  years. 
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As  the  question  propounded  demanded  a  categorical 
and  immediate  answer,  I  hereby  submit  to  your  Honor- 
able Body  my  answer  in  ivriting,  based  upon  such 
facts  relating  to  1900,  as  I  have  at  hand;  and  for  the 
following  calculations  I  have  taken  the  figures  in  round 
numbers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  from  an  official  source  the  pres- 
ent daily  consumption,  annual  running  expenses,  total 
annual  revenue  from  water  rates  and  meters,  and  total 
population  of  Greater  New  York  for  1900,  I  wired  the 
above  inquiry  to  the  Hou.  Alphonse  Fteley,  for  many 
years  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Croton  Water  Works  of 
New  York.  To-day  (February  4)  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing two  telegrams  in  response  to  the  above  inquiry: 


New  York,  February  4,  1901. 

Hermann  Schussler,  Spring  Valley  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Gal.: 

Sick  at  home  14  West  131st  street.  Figures  not  at 
hand.  I  send  messenger  to  George  Birdsall,  Chief 
Engineer  water  works,  Park  Row  Building,  and  ask 
him  to  wire  answer  to  your  telegram. 

7:30  a.  m.  A.  Fteley. 


New  York,  February  4,  1901. 

Hermann  Schussler,  Spring  Valley  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Daily  consumption,  four  hundred  million  gallons. 
Running  expenses,  two  million  four  hundred  thousand. 
Gross  revenue,  six  million  six  hundred  thousand. 
Population,  three  million  five  hundred  thousand,  all 
round  figures. 

1 :16  p.  m.  A.  Fteley. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  daily  con- 
sumption, total  cost  of  icater  works,  gross  revenue  for 
water  rates  and  meters,  interest  and  sinking  fund,  etc., 
and  operating  expenses;  between  New  York  City  in 
1896,  and  Greater  New  York  in  1900 : 


Estimated  Daily 
Consumption . . 

Total  Cost  

Revenue  from 
Water  Rates 
and  Meters  

Payments  for  In- 
terest, Sinking 
Fund,  etc  

Operating  Ex- 
penses  


New  York  City 
in  1896. 

200  million  gallons 
$78,000,000 

$3,800,000 

$2,976,000 
$824,000 


Greater  New  York 
in  1900. 


400  million  gallons 
$110,000,000 


Increase  in 
per  cent. 


100  per  cent. 
41  per  cent. 

73  per  cent. 

41  per  cent. 
190  per  cent. 


$6,600,000 

$1,200,000 
$2,400,000 


I.    FOE  NEW  YOEK: 
1900. 

A.  Population  of  New  York. .  3,500,000 

B.  Water  consumed  daily  in 

New  York  about   400  million  gallons 

C.  Annual  consumption   146,000  million  gallons 

D.  Daily  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  New  York  . .    114  gallons 

E.  Average  elevation  to  which 
water  is  supplied  above  high 

tide  about   100  feet 

F.  Cost  of  water  works  of  New 

York   $110,000,000 

G.  Annual  revenue  from  water 

rates  and  meters  $  6,600,000 

H.  Annual     operating  ex- 
penses $  2,400,000 

or  $16.44  per  million  gal- 
lons delivered. 
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I.  Cost  per  million  gallons 
delivered: 

 $6,600,000 


=  $45.20 


146, 000 
instead  of  $29,  as  the  above 
question  implied. 


II.    FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1900. 

A.  Population  of  San  Fran- 

cisco  350,000 

B.  Water  consumed  daily  in 

San  Francisco   25|  million  gallons 

C.  Annual  consumption          9,295  million  gallons 

D.  Daily  per  capita  consump- 

tion in  San  Francisco. .     73  gallons 

E.  Average   elevation  above 

tide  to  which  water  is 
supplied   275  feet 

F.  Cost  of  Spring  Valley  Water 

Works  : 
Although  the  cost  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
exceeds  the  par  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  I  have  in 
the  following  calculation  as- 
sumed the  cost  of  the  works 
at  par  value  of  stocks  and 

bonds  issued,  or  a  total  of. .  .Stock  $14,000,000 

Bonds   12,775,000 


Total  $26,775,000 

G.  Annual  revenue  from  water 

sales:   Water  rates  and  meters.  .$1,563,857.40 

Municipality   225,977.39 

Shipping   94,917.55 

Total  $1,884,752.34 
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H.  The  annual  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  for  1900  were. .$423,609.  ">2 
of  which  $107,000  was  for 
pumping  4,954  million  gal- 
lons (out  of  the  total  annual 
supply  of  9,295  million  gal- 
lons), or  53  tV  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  which  leaves  the 
operating  expenses,  after 
deducting  the  above  pump- 
ing expenses,  at  about  $316,000 


per  million  gallons  delivered. 

The  extra  cost  of  pumping  the 
above  4,954  million  gal- 
lons, or  53  t8t)  per  cent,  of 
the  total  consumption  being 
$107,000,  we  have  an  extra 
cost  of  this  quantity,  of 
$21.50  per  million  gallons 
pumped. 

The  $107,000  annual  extra  cost 
of  pumping  53  A  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumption,  if 
divided  by    the    total  con- 


This  makes  the  total  operating 
expenses:  $45.50  per  mil- 
lion gallons  delivered. 

I.  Cost  per  million  gallons  de- 
livered. This  cost  is  made 
up  by  the  following  three 
items,  viz: — 

(1)  Operating  cost. 

(2)  Interest  cost. 

(3)  Tax  cost. 

(1)  The  operating  cost,  as  shown 
under  H,  is  $423,609.52  for 
the  year,  or  $45.50  per  mil- 
lion gallons  delivered. 


or 


$34.00 


sumption,  adds: 


$107,000 
9,295  : 


=$11.50  to  each 
million 
gallons 
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(2)  The  interest  cost  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Annual  interest  paid  by 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
on  par  value  of  stock  aud 
bonds: 

The  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  has  $14,000,000  of 
stock,  on  which  it  pays  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of 
$12,775,000  on  which  it  pays 
partly  six  per  cent,  and 
partly  four  per  cent,  interest, 
being  on : 

$4,975,000(3)6%  =  $298,500  annually  at  present, 
and  $7,800,000@4%  =  $312,000 

Total  $010,500 

During  the  year  1900,  the 
bond  issues  being  some- 
what less  than  at  this 
date,  the  total  interest 
actually   paid   on  the 

bonds  was  only   $586,500 

Adding  to  this  the  inter- 
est on  $14,000,000  of 

stock  at  five  per  cent.  .$700,000  annually  at  present, 
We  have  to  pay  a  total 

annual  interest  account 

on  bonds  and  stock  of. .  .  $1,286,500 
To  this  must  be  added  about  $30,000 

additional  interest,  mostly  for  floating 

debt,  making  the  interest  account  in 

round  figures   $1,316,000.00 

Which  makes  the  interest  cost  per  million 

gallons  delivered        $1,316,000       MJ1  ,Q 

 nnni-     $141  .  OO 

(3)  Tax  Cost:—  9295 

In  1900  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  paid  State  and  County  taxes  on 
its  properties  and  franchise  to  the 
amount  of   $226,660  02 

Making  the  tax  cost  per  million  gallons 

delivered   $24  38 
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EECAPITULATION   OF   THE  ABOVE  COST  PER  MILLION  GAL' 
LON3  FOR  1900,  COMPARING  NEW  YORK  WITH 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 

San 
Francisco. 

Increased  cost  per. 

million  gallons, 
caused  by  changed 
conditions  in  San 
Francisco. 

Operating  Cost.. 

$16.44 

$  45.50 

$  29.06 

Interest  and 
Sinking  Fund 
Cost  

$28.76 

$141.58 
(Interest 
cost  alone) 

$112.82 

Tax  Cost  

$24.38 

|  24.38 

Total  cost  per 
million  gal- 
lons delivered 

$45.20 

(Including 
operating,in- 
terest  and 
sinking 
fund;  but  no 
city  tax.) 

$211.46 

(Including 
operating.in- 

terest  and 
tax  cost;  but 

no  sinking 
fund). 

$166.26 

Total  increase 
in  cost  per  million 
gallons  in  New 
York,  if  San  Francisco 
conditions  prevailed 
there. 

While  furnish- 
ing a  daily  per 
capita  con- 
sumption of. . 

114  gallons 

73  gallons 

The  cost  per  million  gallons  delivered  in  New  York 
being  $45.20  on  a  basis  of  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
11  Jt  gallons  daily;  if  the  per  capita  consumption  were 
reduced  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  viz:  73  gallons  per 
day;  the  cost  per  million  gallons  delivered  in  New 
York  would  increase  from  $45.20  to: 

At  the  rapid  rate  with  which  the  daily  consumption 
in  New  York  has  been  increasing  of  late,  the  authori- 
ties there,  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
either  increasing  their  water  works  and  supply  at  an 
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enormous  additional  outlay,  (over  and  above  the 
$110,000,000,  already  expended),  or:  tohich  is  the  most 
feasible  and  economical  thing  to  do;  to  reduce  their  pres- 
ent daily  per  capita  consumption  to  between  70  and 
80  gallons,  like  San  Francisco;  thereby  raising  the 
cost  per  million  gallons  in  New  York  to  about  $70  as 
shown  above,  as  the  present  financial  obligations  have 
to  be  met,  and  the  annual  water  revenue  of  $6,600,000 
must  be  produced,  even  from  a  reduced  water  con- 
sumption. 

If  the  daily  capacity  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  of  say  30 
million  gallons  were  doubled  to  60  million  gallons,  by 
adding  to  them  the  Calaveras  works  complete,  the  total 
cost  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  (also  including  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  capacity  and  extent  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  Distributing  Reservoir  and  Pipe  Sys- 
tem) would  then  be  about  $45,000,000. 

The  cost  per  million  gallons  delivered  then  would 
be  about  as  follows: 

$45,000,000  at  5%  interest  $2,250,000 

Operating  expenses  (estimated)   600,000 

Taxes  (estimated)   400,000 

Total  annual  cost  $3,250,000 

This  would  be  for  the  total  annual  supply  delivered 
of  about  22,000  million  gallons: 

$3,250000 
22,000 

per  million  gallons  delivered  in  San  Francisco  instead 
of  the  present  cost  of  $211.46. 

If  the  capacity  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  were  gradually 
trebled  or  quadrupled  thereafter  (for  which  it  is  emi- 
nently fitted),  the  cost  per  million  gallons  in  San 
Francisco  would  be  constantly  and  systematically 
decreased,  as  the  daily  consumption  increased. 

No  allowance  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  above 
estimate  for  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  low  level  at 
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whicb  the  water  arrives  in  New  York,  giving  a  net 
pressure  above  the  street  levels  on  Manhattan  Island 
of  only  about  forty-five  feet  in  the  day-time  and  sixty 
at  night,  the  owners  of  thousands  of  buildings  are  put 
to  the  annoyance,  and  often  considerable  extra  cost, 
for  lifting  to  the  tops  of  their  buildings  by  steam, 
electric  or  hand-power  the  water  supply  that  will  not 
flow  there  on  account  of  the  very  slack  pressure  in  the 
mains;  while  in  San  Francisco,  in  spite  of  the  thou- 
sands of  houses  being  built  on  the  many  hills  ranging 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height  above 
the  bay  a  first-class  pressure  is  constantly  maintained 
over  the  entire  city  for  domestic  and  fire  purposes, — 
thus  saving  the  householder  of  San  Francisco  entirely 
from  the  extra  burden,  annoyance  and  expense  (over 
and  above  the  xoater  rates)  that  the  householder  of  New 
York  City  is  often  put  to,  although  that  city  averages 
only  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  is  very  flat. 


NATURAL  DAILY  AVERAGE  FLOW  OF  CROTON  RIVER. 

Table  copied  from  Crotou  report  of  1895;  record 
from  1870  to  1894,  both  inclusive  :— 


1870  352  million  gallons. 

1871   347 

1872  313 

1873  454 

.   1874  410 

1875  454 

1876  406 

1877  362 

1878   480 

1879   375 

1880  250 

1881  332 

1882  416 

1883  264 

1884   415 

1885  319 

1886  367 
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1887  461  million  gallons. 

1888  616 

1889  552 

1890  454 

1891  419 

1892  280 

1893  510 

1894   375 


Average  flow  from ) 

1870  to  1894,      J-   400  million  gallons  daily, 
both  inclusive.   )  wuich  is  equal  to  the  pre- 
sent consumption  of  New  York. 

The  conditions  connected  loilh  the  water  supply  of 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  vastly  different,  making 
the  cost  per  million  gallons  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
now  as  well  as  hereafter  7nuch  higher  than  in  New 
York.  In  other  words,  if  the  same  climatic  conditions 
as  exist  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  its  variable  and  scant 
rainfall  and  frequent  successions  of  dry  winters  (requir- 
ing full}-  three  years'  reservoir  storage  here)  existed  in 
New  York,  three  years'  storage  would  also  be  neces- 
sary there.  At  present,  for  New  York,  storage  for  less 
than  half  a  year  is  sufficient,  as  the  Croton  River  fur- 
nishes by  its  natural  flow  an  average  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lion gallons  daily  ivithout  storage  reservoirs.  (See  above 
table.)  Any  discrepancy  below  the  400  million  gallons 
daily  can  easily  be,  and  is  being  provided  for  by 
proposed  reservoir  capacity  of  less  than  half  a  year's 
supply.  (New  York  now  consumes  146,000  million  gal- 
lons annually.)  If  our  climatic  conditions  existed  there, 
with  no  summer  rains  whatever  and  with  the  Croton 
river-bed  practically  dry  for  seven  months  in  the  year 
(as  is  the  c<\se  with  most  of  our  California  streams  in 
the  summer  and  fall),  the  present  cost  of  water  in  New 
York  would  be  greatly  increased. 

If,  therefore,  New  York  were  compelled  by  such 
climatic  conditions  as  exist  on  this  coast  here,  to  pro- 
vide storage  for  fully  three  years  ahead,  a  total  storage 
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capacity  of  about  440,000  million  gallons  of  water 
would  be  required.  The  value  of  the  three  peninsular 
storage  reservoirs,  water  rights  and  tributary  water- 
sheds of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.,  including  the  cost  of  head 
works,  dams,  etc.,  is  in  round  numbers  $400  for  each 
million  gallons  storage  capacity. 

The  same  conditions  as  here,  if  applied  to  New  York, 
would  bring  the  above  required  reservoir  capacity  of 
440,000  million  gallons  to  $176,000,000,  which  sum 
would  represent  the  value  and  cost  of  such  additional 
storage  facilities  and  privileges. 

If  New  York  had  to  purchase  the  reservoir  sites  and 
water  and  riparian  rights  clear  down  to  salt  water,  at 
such  figures  as  we  are  compelled  to  pay  here,  for  San 
Francisco : 

If  thereafter  the  many  large,  costly  masonry  dams  and 
appurtenances  would  have  to  be  constructed  to  hold 
this  enormous  amount  of  water: 

If  labor,  iron,  cement,  and  other  necessary  materials 
would  cost  the  same  price  there  as  they  do  in  San 
Francisco: 

If  the  water  were  delivered  to  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-Jive  feet  elevation  above  tide  as  in 
San  Francisco,  or  nearly  three  times  the  elevation 
as  now  delivered  in  New  York: 

If  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  annual  water  con- 
sumption would  have  to  be  pumped,  as  is  the  case  in 
San  Francisco: 

If  the  daily  consumption  of  New  York  was  as  small 
as  that  of  San  Francisco,  instead  of  nearly  sixteen 
times  as  large : 

If  coal  and  wages  and  machinery  were  at  the  same 
price  there  as  they  are  here;  and  last,  but  not  least: 
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If  the  rate  of  interest  (to  be  paid  on  the  present  cost 
of  the  New  York  City  Water  Works  and  on  the  addi- 
tional enormous  cost  of  the  then  necessary  immense 
storage  reservoirs,  lands,  and  rights);  were  increased 
from  the  three  per  cent,  per  annum  rate  to  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  we  have  to  pay  in  San  Francisco : 

TJien 

The  cost  per  million  (jallons  then  delivered  in  Neiv  York 
City,  under  all  these  conditions,  changed  so  as  to  equal 
those  in  San  Francisco  and  on  this  Coast,  would  be  equal 
to  the  present  cost  of  a  million  (jallons  delivered  in  San 
Francisco. 

As  the  cost  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  in  the  above  calcu- 
lations is  assumed  at  a  figure  beloio  the  real  cost,  and 
far  below  their  real  value  ;  and  as  these  works  are  well 
and  economically  constructed  ;  the  conclusion  from 
the  above  showing  is:  That  if  all  our  conditions  had 
existed  and  did  now  exist  ia  New  York,  the  cost  per 
million  gallons  of  water,  delivered  there,  would  equal 
the  cost  of  the  same  in  San  Francisco. 

The  water  works  of  Greater  New  York  have  cost,  in 
round  figures,  1110,000,000,  on  the  basis  of  lower 
Eastern  prices  for  labor  and  materials;  low  rates  of  in- 
terest guaranteed  by  the  municipality;  freedom  from 
taxes;  and  very  favorable  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions, as  above  illustrated.  I  estimate  that  about 
$25,000,000  of  the  above  $110,000,000  would  represent 
the  cost  of  the  present  headworks,  lands,  rights  and 
dams;  leaving  the  remainder  of  $85,000,000  to  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  all  the  old  and  new  conduits  and  the 
city  distributing  reservoir  and  pipe  systems. 

If  the  latter  ivorks  (exclusive  of  the  above- 
mentioned  headworks,  etc.)  had  been  con- 
structed in  California;  or  if  they  had 
been  constructed  for  Greater  New  York, 
but  under  the  above  San  Francisco 


conditions,  the  cost  would  have  in- 
creased fully  25  per  cent.  Instead  of, 
say  $85,000,000,  the  cost  would  have 
been  fully  $106,250,000 

As  shown  above,  under  San  Francisco 
conditions,  the  cost  of  acquiring  lands 
and  rights,  and  of  building  storage 
reservoirs  to  hold  three  years'  supply, 
or  440,000  million  gallons,  would  be  . .  170,000,000 

Making  a  total  cost  of  $282,250,000 


Subject  to  all  of  the  above  enumerated  San 
Francisco  coiiditious,  the  annual  cost  of 
providing  a  water  supply  of  400  mil- 
lion gallons  daily,  or  146,000  million 
gallons  per  annum,  would  be  $282,- 
250,000  at  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  $14,112,500 

Operating  expenses,  as  in  San  Francisco, 
being  $45.50  per  million  gallons  deliv- 
ered, or  for  146,000  million  gallons 
annually  

Annual  allowance  for  sinking  fund  and 
deterioration;  placed  at  the  low  figure  of 
2£  per  cent.;  beiDg  1^  per  cent,  for  the 
former,  and  one  per  cent,  for  the 
latter  

Tax  cost,  as  in  San  Francisco,  being 
$24.38  per  million  gallons  delivered;  or 
for  146,000  million  gallons  annually.  .  . 

Total  annual  cost  for  400  million  gallons 
daily,  or  146,000  million  gallons  annu- 
ally, delivered  in  Greater  New  York 

under  conditions  prevailing  in  and  near 
San  Francisco   $30,665,605 


Or  $210.00  per  million  gallons  delivered. 

Should  the  City  of  San  Francisco  purchase  the 
necessary  lands  and  rights,  and  construct  municipal 
water  works  of  its  own  of  a  capacity  of  30  million 
gallons  daily,  and  expend,  inclusive  of  a  first-class  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  pipe,  and  pump  system  in  San 
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6,643,000 

6,350,625 
3,559,480 


Francisco,  say  $30,000,000,  the  annual  cost  to  the  city 


would  be  about  as  follows: — 

Interest  4%  on  §30,000.000  $  1,200.000 

Sinking  fund  for  deterioration,  and  redemp- 
tion of  bonds,  estimated  at  only   400,000 

Running  expenses  including  pumping,  es- 
timated at   500,000 

Taxes,  to  State,  and  counties  outside  of  San 

Francisco,  estimated  at   250,000 


Total  annual  cost  §2,350,000 

Dividiug  this  annual  cost  by  the  total  amount  of 


water  supplied,  of  11,000  million  gallons  annually,  the 
cost  per  million  gallons,  supplied  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  citys  own  municipal  ivater  works  would  be  §213.60 
for  each  million  gallons,  or  about  the  same  as  it  is  at 
present;  provided,  however,  that  there  is  sale  for  all  this 
additional  supply;  as  otherwise  the  cost  per  million 
gallons  would  be  increased. 

The  above  estimated  cost  of  §30,000,000  for  munici- 
pal water  works,  will  not  procure  works  possessing  the 
same  factor  o  f  sa  fety  as  the  S.  V.  W.  W. ,  nor  the  same 
facilities  for  future  economic d  increase  of  capacity,  when 
the  time  comes  to  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  same. 

.The  data  on  (he  following  page,  relating  to  the  past  five 
years,  icill  show  to  your  Honorable  Body  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  water  rates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
over  those  of  the  present. 

Although,  since  the  beginning  of  1896,  the  capital 
invested  by  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  in  new  construction  has 
been  increased  by  fully  §4,000,000,  on  which  addi- 
tional sura  interest  is  being  paid  ;  and  although  our 
annual  taxes  since  1896  have  been  increased  by 
§99,370.53  ;  and  (largely  on  account  of  pumping  fully 
1,300  million  gallons  more  in  1900  than  in  1896) 
our  annual  operating  expenses  have  increased  by 
$29,597.44  ;  the  two  latter  items  alone,  amounting  to 
§128,967.97,  exceed  the  increase  of  the  total  revenue  from 
water  sales  between  1896,  when  it  was  $1,767,070.32, 
and  1900,  when  it  amounted  to  $1,88J,,752.34. 

This  increase,  from  1896  to  1900,  being  $117,682.02. 
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This  sLows,  that  during  1900  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  paid 
out  for  additional  taxes  and  operating  expenses, 
$11,285 .95  more  than  the  increase  in  the  revenue  from 
water  sales  over  and  above  those  of  1896. 

Outside  of  this,  the  interest  on  the  above  additional 
84,000,000  had  to  be  met,  as  well  as  an  increase  for 
several  years  in  the  operating  expenses. 

To  meet  this  large  extra  expense,  for  new  construc- 
tion, for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in  fixing  the 
rates  (in  spite  of  our  repeated  protest),  the  S.  V.  W.  W. 
was  compelled  not  only  to  apply  its  entire  private  in- 
come from  rents  and  other  sources,  amounting  for 
these  five  years  to  §183,248.45;  but  also  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  to  stockholders  from  6  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  addition  to  making  them 
lose  the  interest  for  several  months. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  water-rate  reduction, 
the  stockholders  of  the  S.  V.  W.  W.  will  not  receive 
any  interest  for  the  month  of  March,  1901;  thereby 
contributing  an  additional  sum  of  fully  $58,000  towards 
meeting  the  above  large  extra  expenditures. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  to  your  Honorable 
Body  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  ivorks, 
and  meet  the  operating  expenses,  the  interest  on  stock 
and  bonds,  interest  on  the  cost  of  proposed  new  con- 
struction during  the  ensuing  year,  I  estimate  that  the 
S.  V.  W.  W.  requires  a  revenue  from  water  sales  (ex- 
clusive of  taxes)  of  $1,790,500,  divided  as  follows: — 


Operating  expeuses   ....    $450,000 

(See  page  34). 
Coupons  on  outstanding  bonds   610,500 

(being  $4,975,000  @  6  percent., 
and  $7,800,000  @  4  per  cent.) 
Interest  on  stock    700,000 

(being  $14,000,000  @  5  per  cent.) 

Additional  interest     30,000 

On  bonds  and  floating  debt,  for  proposed 

new  construction  during  the  ensuing  year. 

(See  page  42).   

Total  amount  required  $1,790,500 


( To  which  should  be  added:  Taxes). 
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Note.  — In  the  above  estimate  I  omitted  the  taxes, 
as  that  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  In  the  budget  made 
up  in  February,  1900,  for  the  revenue  of  the  S.V.W.W., 
it  was  assumed  that  the  taxes  would  be  about  the  same 
as  in  1899,  viz:  $196,000 — and  the  rates  were  fixed 
accordingly. 

Instead  of  this  amount,  the  taxes  for  the  following 
year  were  over  $226,000  or  an  excess  of  $30,000  over  the 
above  estimate. 

Whatever  will  be  the  total  amount  of  taxes  for  the 
ensuing  year,  should  be  added  to  the  above  sum  of 
$1,790,500,  after  deducting  from  the  same  the  S.  V. 
W.  W.  annual  rents,  which  are  estimated  at  about 
$44,000. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  SCHUSSLER, 
Chief  Engineer,  Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


San  Francisco,  February  5,  1901. 
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Sfestimonjj  of  <£arhj  Resident*. 


Sa.n  Francisco,  June,  1864. 

Gentlemen  of  Common  School  Committee  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  sure,  of  our  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  Public 
School  in  San  Francisco,  is  due  to  John  C.  Pelton. 


FERDINAND  7 ASSAULT, 

J.  C.  DUNCAN. 

N.  PROCTOR  SMITH. 

D.  H.  HASKELL. 
J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 
JAMES  FLOOD. 
JOHN  SHORT,  Sr. 
W».  HAMELL. 

J.  E.  DAVIS. 

FRANK  WHEELER. 

NATHANIEL  PAGE. 

Wm.  L.  DUNCAN. 

JOHN  J.  HALEY. 

Wm.  MITCHELL. 

A.  J.  BOWIE,  M.  D. 

G.  G.  HAYDEN. 

RICHARD  TOBIN. 

Wm.  NORRIS.  , 

J.  T.  WALSH. 

DAVID  HUDSON. 

CH  AS.  L.  KELLOG. 

JAS.  B.  CARTER. 

M.  S.  BUCKELEW.  ^er. 

G.  W.  BRYANT,  '49er. 

CAPT.  Wm.  HINCKLEY,  '47er- 

CHAS.  T.  STUMCKE,  '49er. 

J.  C.  BELL.  '49er. 

Wm.  CLAPP,  '49er. 

J.  G.  GARDINER,  -49er. 

Wm.  SHEAR,  -49e.. 

L.  L.  BLOOD,  '4!)er. 

JOSHUA  J.  CRERY.  '49er. 

S.  SHEPPARD,  49er. 

Wm.  L.  BURLING,  *49er. 

PHILO  WHITE.  49er. 

J.  J.  BIRDGE,  49er. 

J.  A.  RISDEN. 

J.  S.  VAN  WINKLE. 

G.  L  N.  MOXELL. 
II.  FENNELL. 

H.  B.  PLATT,  '49er. 

E.  H.  LEONARD,  '49er. 
C.  B.  GRANT. 

GEO.  II.  NORTON. 

ex-Aldermau. 


I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  city 
since  July  l*4!i.  I  never  heard  of 
any  other  person  [than  Mr.  Pelton] 
mentioned  in  early  days,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  our 
Public  Schools. 

A.  D.  MERRIF1ELD. 

I  have  resided  in  this  city  since 
1S47— with  the  exception  of  the  pe- 
riod between  May,  1847,  and  May, 
1S49. 

ALEX.  G.  A  BELL. 
I  agree  with  the  above,  and  would 
further  state,  that  I  repeatedly  visit- 
ed the  Public  School  in  1X49.  At 
that  time,  it  was  notorious  that  to  Mr. 
Pelton  was  due  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  tn  inaugurate  the  Public 
SchooUin  San  Francisco. 

J.  H.  STILL. 

Capt.  E.  A.  POOLE. 
JAMES  BOWMAN, 

[Sec"y  to  Mayor  Geary,  1850.] 
Dr.  GALEN  BURDELL, 

[Forty-niner.] 

T.  C.  McCALLUM. 

[Resident  since  1850.] 

D.  S.  DIKEMA.V. 

G.  W.  CON  KLIN,  Pioneer. 

B.  F.  HILLIARD, 

Formerly  of  Herald  newspaper. 
M.  D.  BOBUCK. 

[Editor  Spirit  of  the  Times.] 
F.  H.  WELLS. 

I  concur  in  the  f  bove. 

hall  McAllister, 
h.  m.  nag  lee. 

From  general  knowledge,  lap- 
prove  of  the  above. 
J.  W.  BINGHAM. 
0.  P.  SUTTON. 
JOHN  SHEPHEARD. 
MAJ.  JNO.  STRATMAAN. 
T.  T.  POST,  '47er. 

H.  R.  CLARK.  49er. 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  '48er. 
J.  L.  BACHELDER. 

E.  J.  CHASE. 
GEORGE  N.  GRANT. 
E.  J.  CHASE, 

C,  P.  DUANE. 
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San  Francisco,  March  8th,  1865. 

J.  0.  Pulton,  Esq.: 

//ear  Sir, — We  have  read  the  proof  sheets  of  the  plamphlct  entitled 
"Origin  of  the  I'ublic  Free  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  embracing  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  "of  this  city,  and 
other  miscellaneous  documents  pertaining  thereto,  and  as  said  Committee 
we  hereby  approve  and  indorse  the  publication. 

Wm.  <i.  BADGER, 
JOBS  ¥  POPS, 
WASHINGTON  AYER, 
Committee  on  Origin  of  Common  Schools. 


ERRATA.. 

On  page  10.  for  '•  Henj.  B.  Colt,  M.  D.,"  read  Ilenj.  B.  C'oyt.  SI.  D. 

On  page  28,  for  '•('.  M.  K.  Kpaiilding,"  read  ('.  M.  K.  I'aulison.  Member  of 
the  First  Board  of  Aldermen. 

On  outer  page  or  cover,  for  "  Dun  l.ouderback."  read  Davis  I.olidcrback. 
Attorney  in  Police  Court. 

Dupage  21.  note  with  *  should  read— Mr.  Tait  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  W  1853. 

On  page  122,  in  fifteenth  line  from  top,  insert  "arc"  after  the  word  "which." 


Notk. — l'agcs  .11  and  83  will  be  found  repeated  in  this  pamphlet,  in  conse 
(picncc  of  its  having  been  published  in  several  distinct  parts.  The  Letter  of 
Mr.  Nevins  is  also  repeated,  for  the  same  reason. 


I  sincerely  regret  those  circumstances  which  have 
heretofore,  and  more  especially  of  late,  given  rise  to 
discussion  in  regard  to  my  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Free  Public  Schools  of  this  city;  and 
were  I  not  urged  by  grave  reasons,  would  not  en- 
gage in  a  personal  participation  in  that  discussion  ; 
and  should  feel  that  I  now  owed  an  apology  to  my 
friends  and  the  community  for  doing  so.  But  those 
reasons  do  exist ;  and  they  Will,  I  am  confident,  be 
considered  quite  sufficient  by  all  who  will  thoughtfully 
reflect,  and  for  one  moment  make  the  case  their  own. 

As  will  be  learned  by  those  who  read  the  following 
pages,  I  arrived  in  California  in  the  autumn  of  1849. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  I  came  in  accordance  icith  the 
desires  and  purposes  of  my  earlier  life.  On  my  arrival, 
by  the  cooperation  of  friends,  except  for  whose  assist- 
ance I  might  have  failed,  I  was  enabled  to  con- 
summate my  purpose,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
Public  School,  much  sooner  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  unsettled  condition  of  San 
Francisco  society  at  that  eai-ly  day.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  never  claimed  to  have  conceived  and  constructed, 
and  put  in  operation  in  the  city  and  State,  an  original 
School  System ;  for  want  of  population,  none  at  that 
period  was  necessary  or  possible.    I  sought,  rather, 


to  transplant  from  the  Atlantic  States,  the  idea  and 
love  of  the  institution  of  Free  Common  Schools — as 
cherished  there.  In  this  design  and  object,  which  I 
thought  laudable,  I  was  successful ;  at  whatever  cost 
of  time,  money  and  effort  on  my  part,  I  leave  others, 
familiar  with  those  pioneer  days,  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. For  all  this,  I  had  that  one  consolation  of 
success,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  been  a  faith- 
ful pioneer  in  the  early  organization  of  society  in  this 
city  and  State,  the  adopted  home  of  myself  and  my 
family.  I  had,  too,  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
friends  at  home  and  here,  who  had  watched  my  under- 
taking with  deep  interest,  but  some  doubt,  had  wit- 
nessed or  learned  of  its  accomplishment,  and  also  re- 
joiced with  me  in  the  success  of  my  enterprise. 

With  these  reflections,  I  have  always  been  satisfied 
for  my  humble  agency  in  the  pioneer  Free  Common 
School  movement.  Glory,  fame,  honor,  special  credit, 
or  fortune,  I  never  claimed  or  expected ;  much  less 
were  anticipated,  those 'unpleasant  experiences  which 
seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  me. 

Scarcely  had  my  early  success  been  realized  when,  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  city,  a 
certain  new  movement  became  necessary  in  School 
affairs,  and  this  new  movement  was  made  the  means 
and  occasion  for  ignoring  and  studiously  blotting  from 
the  record  all  that  had  preceded — all  that  my  patient 
and  hopeful  efforts  and  struggles  had  accomplished  in 
more  than  the  two  preceding  years.  [See  Index,  p.  2, 
article  from  the  &m  Francisco  Whig,  1852.]  Xor  have 
those  attempts  to  override  and  crush  out  ever  ceased. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  renewed  in  various 
ways,  and  on  many  occasions ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that  innocent  parties  have  frequently  been  made  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  this  wrong.  [See  Index,  p.  2.] 
And  these  insidious  efforts  at  wiping  out,  with  seeming 
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design,  have  been  aimed,  not  alone  at  the  early  history 
and  record  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  Free  Public 
School  system  of  San  Francisco,  but  also  against  the 
originator.  During  more  than  twelve  years  he  has  felt 
these  selfish,  cruel  goadings,  till  his  heart  has  often 
sickened  and  his  spirit  and  courage  almost  failed;  but 
those  silent,  yet  persistent  and  unrelenting  assaults, 
have  at  last  culminated,  having  borne  their  fruit 
and  accomplished  their  object.  I  am  broken  down 
and  removed  from  the  Public  School  Department 
to  which  I  gave  its  first  life ;  and,  almost  simulta- 
neously* with  this  great  wrong,  a  certain  monumen- 
tal inscription  is  carefully  prepared,  which,  with 
great  apparent  grace,  consummates  the  long-desired 
and  unceasingly-sought  object  —  my  complete  and 
final  entombment.  An  utter  falsification  of  the  truth 
in  the  Records  f  of  the  School  Department,  from 
time  to  time,  have  rendered  this  last  act  consistent 
and  logical,  as  it  has  been  easy  of  accomplishment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I  should 
not  be  true  to  myself  and  faithful  to  those  who 
share  in  whatever  interests  me  and  affects  my 
name,  if  I  did  not  now  expose  the  falsity  and  injustice 
of  those  wrongs  of  which  I  complain.    That  epitaph, J 

*  I  think  I  justly  attribute  my  late  disasters  to  that  influence  which 
has  recently  developed  and  resulted  iu  the  inscription  referred  to.  All  the 
troubles  and  annoyances  of  any  importance,  which  I  have  experienced 
during  my  connection  with  the  School  Department  of  this  city,  I  have  been 
able,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  trace  to  the  one  same  common  source  ; 
often  to  the  same  individual  parties.  But  though  those  schemes  of  ungen- 
erous rivalry,  jealousy,  envy  and  selfishness,  have  achieved  an  apparent 
victory,  their  triumph  will  be  but  brief:  there  is  too  much  discrimination, 
too  much  just  and  liberal  sentiment  in  this  community,  to  render  possible 
more  than  their  short  duration.  J.  C.  P. 

f  See  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  1852-3,  and 
also  the  Report  for  1859.  Also,  "Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Col.  T.  J. 
Kevins,"  offered  and  passed  in  Board  of  Education  ;  and  Memorial  to  the 
Legislature  on  same  subject;  Resolutions  of  Board  of  Education,  naming 
the  Denman  School,  etc.,  etc.  J.  C.  P. 

X  That  epitaph  is  in  the  following  words  :  "The  Board  of  Education 
unite  with  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  erecting  this  Monnmeni  to  his 
[T.  J.  Nevins]  Memory,  as  the  Founder  of  Common  Scliools  of  this  City 
and  State."       »       »       •  « 


which  has  called  forth  this  pamphlet,  is  the  crowning 
act — the  finishing  touch — the  "last  feather"  under 
which  I  cannot  remain  silent :  and  though  now  already 
engraved  in  marble  and  erected  over  the  unremon- 
strating  ashes  of  the  dead,  I  feel  compelled  to  perform 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  declaring  its  utter  untruthful- 
ness. By  whomsoever  written,  I  know  it  falsifies 
history  and  outrages  truth  and  justice.  It  obliterates 
from  the  Record  the  infant  life  of  the  Free  Public 
School  system  of  San  Francisco ;  blots  from  remem- 
brance, not  my  name  merely,  but  would  bury  in  ob- 
livion forever,  the  fact  of  my  years  of  patient  and 
faithful  pioneer  labor  in  California;  and  all  knowledge 
or  recollection  of  that  humble  accomplishment  which 
has  formed  the  cherished  object  and  chief  purpose  of 
my  life,  and  to  which  most  of  its  golden  years  have 
already  been  devoted. 

Against  this  injustice  for  my  own,  for  my  family, 
and  for  truth's  sake,  I  enter  my  protest — however 
unheeded  and  ineffectual ;  and  in  support  of  that 
protest,  I  give  to  the  Public  the  accompanying  papers. 
Those  who  prefer  Truth  to  Fiction,  and  Right  to 
Wrong,  will  join  in  this  protest,  when  they  have  read 
what  is  here  presented. 

J.  C.  PELTON. 

Sa.n  Francisco,  January  2d,  1S65. 


Gmttywttom  with  ifiwu  jfcMK  §mmlMf 

In  Reference  to  Publication  of  Report, 


San  Francisco,  December  8th,  1864. 

To  Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Ayer,  Committee  on  Origin  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  San  Francisco : 

Gentlemen, — For  reasons  which  you  will  readily 
appreciate,  I  desire  for  publication  the  manuscript  and 
miscellaneous  documents  of  your  recent  Report.  When 
you  reflect  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  rendering  and  reception  of  your  report  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  I  doubt  not  you  will  readily 
grant  my  request,  and  furnish  me  with  the  above  man- 
uscripts. Please  be  careful  to  furnish  me  with  all  the 
papers  and  letters  you  may  have  upon  the  subject  of 
your  Report. 

Tour  Obedient  Servant, 

J.  C.  PELTON. 


San  Francisco,  December  11th,  I864. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  furnish  you  for  publication, 
as  you  desire,  the  manuscript  and  miscellaneous  papers 
of  our  recent  Report  on  the  Origin  of  the  Free  Public 
School  System  of  San  Francisco.  "We  consider  such 
publication  due  to  you,  and  not  to  you  alone,  but  as 
also  due  to  such  of  this  community  as  may  feel  an  in- 
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terest  in  the  subject.  Not  only  do  we  regret  that  the 
Board  of  Education  did  not  see  fit  to  "adopt"  or 
"record,"  or  authorize  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
with  accompanying  papers,  thus  virtually  suppressing 
it;  but  we  also  deem  the  course  pursued  discourteous 
to  the  committee  and  unjust  to  yourself;  we  therefore 
cordially  lend  our  sanction  to  the  publication  as 
proposed. 

We  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  G.  BADGER, 
JN0.  F.  POPE, 
W.  AVER. 

To  J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq. 

"We  have  read  the  above  in  proof,  and  find  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

WM.  S.  BADGER, 
JXO.  D.  POPE, 
WASHINGTON  AVER, 
Committee. 

San  Francisco,  January  8,  1865. 


Memorial  of  Citizens. 

[In  Board  of  Education,  June  14th,  1864.] 

A  petition  was  received  from  several  gentlemen  ask- 
ing that  the  monument  prepared  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Kevins  might  not  be  allowed  to 
be  erected,  as  being  calculated  to  do  an  injury  to  the 
memory  of  the  living,  instead  of  an  honor  to  the  dead. 
It  was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Lunt.* 

The  communication  was  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  June  14th,  1864. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Body  to  the 
inscription  proposed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ment about  to  be  erected,  under  your  auspices,  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  J.  Nevins,  deceased.  In  that 
inscription,  he  is  awarded  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  "Founder  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this  City 
and  State."  The  undersigned,  having  been  pioneers 
in  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  same, 
and  familiar  with  the  events  marking  the  progress 
of  our  young  community,  can  but  look  upon  the 
proposed  inscription  as  an  attempt  to  attribute  honor 
to  the  dead  at  the  expense  of  the  living,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history.    While  willing  and  anx- 


*  Mr.  Lunt  became  Secretary  of  the  Board  soon  after,  and  Dr.  Washington  Ayer  was 
appointed  on  the  above  committee  in  his  stead. 
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ions  to  award  to  Mr.  Xevins  all  the  merit  and  honor 
due  to  him  for  his  earnest  labors  iu  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  City,  we  are  not  willing  that  the 
credit  fairly  due  those  who  preceded  him,  iu  similar 
labors,  shall  be  thus  summarily  ignored  or  denied. 

Common  schools  were  instituted  in  San  Francisco 
in  December,  184!t.  The  first  school  ordinances,  regu- 
lating and  establishing  such,  were  passed  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  this  city,  April  3d  and  8th,'  1850.  At 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  held  at  San  Jose  during 
the  winter  of  1850-51,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  State  common  schools,  and,  under 
the  favor  of  Broderick,  Tingley,  and  others  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  Judge  Marvin,  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  became  a  law.*  It  was  the  basis  of 
our  present  system,  which  is  merely  an  improvement 
upon  the  first  necessarily  somewhat  crude  bill.  The 
first  law  was  au  experiment — the  present  has  been 
perfected  from  that  and  the  experience  since  gained. 
As  Mr.  Xevins  did  not  reach  this  State  until  after  the 
events  named, f  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  propri- 
ety or  justice  of  the  inscription  referred  to,  and  would 
therefore  ask  that  this  memorial,  and  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  which  it  treats,  be  appropriately  referred' and  con- 
sidered, in  order  that  justice  to  all,  and  no  injustice 
to  an}-,  be  done. 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  would  ever  pray,  &c. 


*  For  my  part  in  this  bill  sec  letters  ofT.  J.  Kevins, AV.  C.  HoflT  and  J.  Warner  ;  also, 


FRANK  SOULE, 
JEROME  RICE, 
EDWARD  FRANKLIN, 
JOn\  MIDPLETOX, 
Capt.  JAMES  LUDLOW, 
TIIILO  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  FELL, 
JOHN  A.  McGLYNN, 
R.  S.  EELLS, 
W.  B.  FARWELL, 
J0IIX  S.  ELLIS, 
W.  T.  THOMPSON, 
T.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 
BEXJ.  B.  COLT,  M.  D., 


J.  L.  RIDDLE, 
J.  H.  SPARROW, 
F.  D.  KOHLER, 
HERMAN  WOIILER, 
F.  A.  BARRY, 
Wm.  GALLOWAY, 
J.  E.  LAWRENCE, 
MILL.O  CALKIN, 
J.  B.  BADGER, 
JAMES  I).  HAYES, 
B.  H.  FREEMAN, 
J.  P.  LEESE, 
OLIVER  B.  HUFF, 


J.  C.  P. 


+  Slightly  in  error  :  Mr  Kevins  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  January,  1840.   J.  C.  P. 


cport  of  fytmlUu. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

Gentlemen, — The  undersigned,  appointed  by  your 
Honorable  Body  as  a  Committee  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  origin  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this 
city,  would  respectfully  present  the  following  Report : 

In  entering  upon  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  we  pre- 
pared a  circular,  which  was  addressed  to  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  old  residents,  and 
some  had  been  officially  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ernment  of  the  Pueblo  and  City,  either  as  members  of 
the  Ayuntamiento,  Common  Council,  or  other  depart- 
ments of  the  City  Government,  and  who  therefore 
might  have  a  more  perfect  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  sought  to  be  elicted. 

The  Circular  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Pcdlic  Instructions,  ) 
San  Francisco,  June,  1864.  ) 

Dear  Sir  : 

A  question  has  arisen  in  the  community,  and  in  our  department,  as  to 
the  origin  of  "  Common  Schools  "  in  this  City.  You  have  been  an  early 
resident  of  San  Francisco,  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  history  of  our 
Public  Schools,  and  the  facts  attending  their  establishment. 

To  whom,  in  your  opinion,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated 
the  Free  School  System  in  this  Cty  ? 

By  answering,  upon  this  sheet,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will 
place  the  undersigned  and  the  Department  of  Public  Schools  under  obli- 
gations. 
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Please  address  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools,  Rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Eduation,  San  Francisco. 

(Signed)  W.  G.  Badger, 

J.  F.  Popk, 
D.  Luni, 

Committee. 

P.  S.    An  answer  is  solicited  to  the  following  questions  : 

1st.  At  what  date  was  the  first  Free  Public  School  opened? 
2d.  By  what  authority  was  it  established! 
3d.  By  whom  was  it  taught  ? 

4th.  What  amount  of  salary  did  the  teacher  receive? 

Application  was  also  made  to  the  records  of  the 
Common  Council,  to  see  what  might  there  he  found 
of  interest  which  would  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject,  with  the  following  result: 

[Extract  from  Records  of  the  Ayuntamicnto  or  Town  Council  of  San 
Francisco,  from  August,  1849,  until  May  30th,  a.  d.  1851.] 

The  petition*  of  O.  C.  "Wheeler  and  others  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  [March 
4th,  I860.] 

In  meeting  of  Ayuntamicnto,  March  29th,  1850,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 

" Resolved,  That  from  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  d.  1850, 
John  C.  Pelton  and  Mrs.  Pelton  his  wife,  be  employed 
as  teachers  for  the  Public  School  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  which  has  been  offered  to  the  Council  free 
of  charge,  and  that  the  average  number  of  scholars 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  ;  and  that  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  monthly  salary,  during  the  pleasure  ot 
the  Council,  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  mouth,  paya- 
able  each  and  ever}-  month." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Committee  on  Education 
was  instructed  to  prepare  an  Ordinance  on  the  regu- 
lation of  said  school,  and  the  following  Ordinance  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  adopted  April  8th,  1850 : 


•Written  and  presented  at  my  instance,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  my  School  as  a  free 
Public  School.  j.  c.  P. 
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An  Ordinance  for  the  Regulation  of  Common  Schools. 

1st.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  San 
Francisco,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  Peltou,  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Council  as  a  public  teacher  to  open 
a  school  in  the  Baptist  Chapel. 

2d.  Said  school  shall  be  opened  from  half-past  8 
A.  m.j  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  p.  m.,  until  5  p.  m.,  and 
shall  continue  open  from  Monday  until  Friday  at  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.* 

3d.  The  number  of  scholars  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  of  one  hundred ;  and  uo  scholar  shall  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  age  of  four,  or  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

4th.  All  persons  desirous  of  having  their  children 
instructed  in  said  school  shall  first  obtain  an  order 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
and  all  children  obtaining  said  order  shall  be  instruct- 
ed in  said  school  free  of  charge. 

5th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Pelton  to  report  to 
the  Council  on  the  first  of  each  and  every  month  the 
number  of  scholars  and  the  progress  of  said  school. 

H.  C.  MURRAY, 
F.  TILFORD. 


[In  Common  Council,  May  3d,  1850.] 

The  reportf  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  teacher  of  the  Public 
School,  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

I,  James  "W.  Bingham,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true  and 


*  Boston  system  of  School  hours. 


■f  This  was  my  ftrst  monthly  report. 
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correct  copy  of  the  original  records  as  the  same  now 
remain  in  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  place  my  hand  (hav- 
ing no  seal  of  office),  this  sixth  day  of  August,  1864. 

JAMES  W.  BINGHAM, 

Clerk  Board  of  Supervisors. 

[The  ahove  certificate  covers  all  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts from  the  Puhlic  Records.] 

We  also  append  the  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  of  that  early  date. 

March  5th,  1850. — "  A  petition*  of  citizens  to  the 
City  Council  for  remuneration  of  teacher  of  the  school 
in  the  Baptist  Church  for  past  services,  and  an  appro- 
priation for  continuance  of  the  same,  was  [previous 
night]  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education." 

April  Zd,  1850.—"  Wc  are  gratified  to  see  that  the 
City  Council  has  made  some  provisions  for  sustaining 
Public  Schools  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Pelton's 
school  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  City 
Fathers.  "******* 

Also,  an  extract  from  the  Supplement  to  W.  II.  O. 
Grady's  Report,  as  Superintendent  in  1854 : 

"  The  First  Puhlic  School  in  San  Francisco  was  by 
J.  C.  Pelton,  1849,  in  the  Baptist  Church.  At  first 
not  paid,  then  allowed  salary  by  Ayuntamento,  §500 
per  month,  himself  and  lady.        *       *       *  * 

•  Petition  of  Trustees  of  Baptist  Churcu-O.  C.  Wheeler,  Jno.  F.  rope,  C.  L.  Ross  and 
others. 


Resignation  of  Mr.  Pelton. 


In  May,  1860,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  as  reported  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald: 

"Whekeas,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  for  more 
than  ten  yearsf  connected  with  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  has  resigned 
from  the  department ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  the  necessity  which  com- 
pels Mr.  Pelton  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Pelton  a 
thorough  and  faithful  instructor  ;  that  his  connection 
with  the  department  has  been  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  himself  and  profitable  to  the  schools  under 
his  charge. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the 
records  of  this  Board,  and  a  copy  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Pelton. 

The  foregoing  extracts,  from  Public  Records,  the 
Press,  etc.,  will  serve  to  show,  in  part,  what  had  been 

•(This  carries  my  connection  back  to  1850,  a  period  in  reference  to  which,  except  in 
this  instance,  the  records  of  the  Department  have  ever  remained  silent.  For  this  sin- 
gle instance  of  truthful  reference  to  my  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  this  city,  found  in  all  the  record  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles,  then  President  of  the  Board,  J.  C  P. 
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the  official  acts  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  at  an  early  day. 

In  response  to  our  O.rcular,  we  received  numerous 
replies,  from  -which  we  have  selected  such  as  have  the 
most  direct  hearing  upon  the  questions  proposed. 
And  in  this  place,  your  Committee  would  acknowledge 
the  ereat  obligation  they  are  under  to  the  Hon.  Frank 
Soule,  for  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  in  in- 
vestigating the  question,  arranging  the  testimony 
which  has  been  adduced,  and  for  the  information 
which  he  has  himself  so  generously  furnished. 

From  the  testimony  which  is  annexed  hereto,  your 
Committee  can  but  report,  that,  in  their  opinion,  to 
John  C.  Pelton  (if  to  any  one)  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  established  the  first  Free  Public  School  in  this 
city  and  maturated  the  Free  Public  School  System. 

"While  we  thus  award  to  him  the  honor,  we  would 
not  withhold  from  the  late  T.  J.  Xevins,  that  meed  of 
praise  which  is  due  to  him  : 

From  the  Board  of  Education  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1851,  aa 
Superintendent  of  the  Free  Common  Schools  of  the 
city,  and  was  by  them  instructed  to  rent,  or  other- 
wise obtain  an  adequate  number  of  buildings  for 
Sehoolhouses,  and  to  fit  them  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools;  to  provide  them  with  suita- 
ble furniture  and  fixtures,  and  to  take  measures  for 
putting  the  schools  in  operation. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  then  composed  of — S. 
R.  Harris.  Mayor;  John  Cotter,  Alderman ;  X.  Hol- 
land, Asst.  Alderman ;  John  Willson  and  Henry  E. 
Lincoln — citizens. 

After  receiving  his  appointment  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Free  School  Ordinance  of  September  2oth, 
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he  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties :  and, 
November  7th,  1851,  James  Denman  was  appointed 
teacher  in  District  No.  1,  Happy  Valley,  and  with  him 
was  associated  Mrs.  Ab.  H}"de;  and  at  the  same  date, 
a  school  was  opened  on  Powell  Street ;  January  8th, 
1852,  at  Rineon  Point;  February  9th,  1852,  at  Spring 
Valley. 

Through  his  instrumentality  the  school  house  and  lot, 
at  Spring  Valley,  was  leased  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Religious  and  School  Society  to 
San  Francisco  for  ninety-nine  years,  for  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

His  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education 
is  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  his  labors,  while  connected 
with  it,  his  friends  may  well  point  with  pride ;  nor 
need  any  just  meed  or  praise  or  credit  be  withheld 
from  those  who  precede  him,  in  order  to  add  to  what 
was  justly  his  due. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  T.  J.  Kevins 
himself,  in  which  he  awards  to  J.  C.  Pelton  the  credit  of  establishing  the 
first  school  in  this  city,  and  therein  mentions  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  visiting  the  Capital. 

"  The  bearer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  is  the  Principal  of  the 
School  Jirst  established  in  this  city,  and  has  sustained  it  from 
the  beginning  at  great  sacrifice  and  with  distinguished  ability. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  the  best  possible  school  system  adopted, 
and  now  visits  the  Capital  in  connection  with  that  object; 
and  any  facilities  you  may  be  able  to  afford  him  in  bringing 
his  vieios  and  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
the  best  interest  of  popular  education. 

"He  proposes  some  amendments  to  Mr.Heydenfeldt's  bill, 
which  he  will  explain  to  you.'"       *       *       *  * 

T.  J.  NEVINS. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  he  omits  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  school  was  a  Free  Public  School ;  but  on  this 
point  there  need  be  no  doubt,  as  all  the  testimony 
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•which  we  present  with  this  report,  whether  from  gen- 
tlemen whose  children  were  attendants  upon  the 
school,  or  from  pupils  themselves,  hear  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  instruction  was  free  to  all,  without  exception, 
and  even  when  money  was  tendered  in  payment  for 
the  instruction,  it  was  refused.  See  letter  from  J. 
Leclerc,  D.  0.  Shattuck,  A.  Louderhack,  and  others. 

"Wc  must  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony adduced  in  regard  to  the  labors  and  services  of 
J.  C.  Pelton,  in  perfecting  and  securing  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  establishing  Common  Schools,  intro- 
duced during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1851, 
by  Hon.  E.  Heydenfeldt.  See  Legislative  Reports 
appended.* 

Among  the  mass  of  testimony  which  we  present 
with  this  report,  the  only  record  we  find  which  is  ad- 
verse to  the  conclusion  your  Committee  have  arrived, 
is  the  communication  from  Rev.  A.  Williams,  [and 
Rev.  S.  II.  Willey,  read  in  open  Board,]  to  which  we 
refer.    [See  Index,  p.  2.] 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WJI.  G.  BADGER, 
JNO.  F.  POPE, 
WASHINGTON  AYER. 

•See  Index,  p.  2.  Also,  letters  of  Hod.  Wm.  C.  Uofl',  T.  J.  Serins,  Hon. 
Campbell  and  J.  Warner,  etc.,  etc. 


f  mentation  of  X?\m\  of  (fammittf*. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Pope  and  Others. 

On  rising  to  present  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Pope  (in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee)  remarked  in  substance 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
here  submitted.  Your  Committee  have  given  the 
subject  matter  referred  to  them,  very  careful  considera- 
tion. They  felt  this  due  to  the  parties  supposed  to  be 
interested,  and  due,  also,  to  the  subject  itself — 
the  truth  of  history.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Report 
that  your  Committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  epitaph  now  inscribed  upon  the  monument 
about  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Col. 
T.  J.  Kevins,  does  (in  the  language  of  the  protest  of 
Frank  Soule  and  others  upon  the  subject)  give  "honor 
to  the  dead  at  the  expense  of  the  living."  Your  Com- 
mittee, indeed,  feel  that  the  epitaph  in  question  con- 
tains a  palpable  and  positive  untruth,  which  should  not 
be  allowed  thus  to  go  down  to  posterity  without  the 
solemn  protest  of  the  Board  of  Education — more  es- 
pecially as  the  said  epitaph  or  inscription  implicates, 
even  makes  the  Board  a  party  to  the  fraud.  What- 
ever Col.  Ncvins  may  subsequently  have  done  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of 
2 
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Public  Schools,  and  whatever  honor  or  credit  his  friends 
may  justly,  and  should  claim  for  him  in  that  connec- 
tion, two  things  are  too  incontrovertible  to  require 
further  discussion  or  remark,  to-wit:  1st,  That 
Col.  Nevins  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  or- 
ganization of  the  Tree  Public  School  System  of  this 
city.  2d,  That  such  original  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated by  J.  C.  Pelton.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  that  five 
hundred  copies  be  published  for  distribution.  I  may 
here,  without  impropriety,  as  I  conceive,  state  that  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter.  1  knew 
Mr.  Pelton  almost  from  the  day  of  his  arrival.  Mr. 
Pelton,  almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  made  his 
views  and  plans  known  to  the  Trustees  of  the  First 
Baptist  Society,  of  which  I  was  one  and  the  Chairman, 
and  asked  permission  to  use  temporarily  our  church, 
in  which  to  organize  a  Free  School  and  inaugurate  his 
proposed  enterprise.  I  was  familiar  with  his  move- 
ments and  efforts  from  that  day.  I  also  knew  Mr. 
Xevins,  when  several  years  subsequently  he  became 
connected  with  the  Department  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools. 


Mb.  Pope  then  renewed  his  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Committee's 
Report,  and  the  printing  of  five  hundred  copies  thereof  for  distribution.  1 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Badger  and  Grover  sustained  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Pope  ;  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Pope  then  moved  the  printing  of  two  hundred  copies. 

Lost. 

lie  then  moved  that  one  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  to  pay  for  as 
many  copies  as  it  would. 
Lost. 

Dr.  Washington  Ater,  of  Committee,  said  he  was  surprised  at  this  un- 
expected opposition  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  proper  actions  on  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  ;  they  had  devoted  much  time  and 
labor  in  preparing  the  Report,  which  would  be  a  very  valuable  one  to 
the  Department  for  reference  in  the  future ;  thought  the  Report  should  be 
adopted  and  published,  at  least  in  courtesy  to  Committee,  as  also  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Pelton  and  other  interested  parties,  who  had  been  addressed  by 
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the  Committee,  and  taken  special  cave  in  furnishing  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tait,  Superintendent,  said  he  was  led  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  whole  matter  at  issue,  cui  bono?  Thought  Mr.  Kevins, 
from  what  he  had  heard,*  entitled  to  the  credit  of  writing  the  firstf  school 
ordinance — though  Mr.  Pelton,  he  thought,  taught  the  first  school . 
he  had  always  learned  so  from  old  teachers  and  other  persons  whom  he 
had  heard  speak  upon  the  subject ;  yet,  he  saw  no  good  reason  for  pub- 
lishing the  Report ;  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  place  the  Report 
on  file — then  all  who  chose  to  do  so,  can  come  and  read  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lynch  opposed  the  proposition,  generally;  thought  the  Board  had 
no  authority  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  Report.:): 

Mr.  Gray  responded  Mr.  Tait's  sentiments,  cui  bono? — opposed  the 
adoption  or  printing  of  the  Committee's  Report ;  if  Mr.  Pelton  wished  the 
Committee's  Report  published,  he  should  pay  for  it  himself;  the  Report 
was  a  glorification  of  Mr.  Pelton — or,  rather,  a  "  Pelton  Glorification ;"  it 
was  enough  to  place  the  Report  on  file. 

Motions  to  adopt,  and  print  or  publish,  were  all  lost. 

Mr.  Pope  remarked,  that  he  conceived  the  action  and  feeling  mani- 
fest in  the  Board  as  unaccountable,  and  as  discourteous  to  the  Committee, 
after  all  the  time  they  had  spent  and  trouble  they  had  taken  in  this  matter — 
and  that,  too,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  itself. 

Mr.  Pope  then  offered  a  series  of  Resolutions  which 
should  express  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Report  of  Com- 
mittee— the  incorrectness  of  the  epitaph,  and  the  un- 
authorized and  improper  use  of  the  title  or  name  of  the 
Board  of  Education  therein. 

Upon  those  Eesolutions  occurred  the  following 
discussion : 

Presioent  Lynch  vacating  the  chair,  strenuously  opposed  the  Resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Pope,  as  he  had  the  proposition  to  adopt  and  print  the  Report 
of  committee. 

Mr.  Lynch  also  thought  no  one  person  entitled  to  the  credit  of  found- 
ing the  Free  School  System  in  San  Francisco,  but  thought  Mr.  Pelton 
probably  taught  the  first  school. 

*  Mr.  Tait  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1855.  J.  C.  P. 

t  What  if  so  ?  But  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  write  tho  first  School  Ordinance.  Judge  H.  C. 
Murray  did.    [See  Index,  p.  2.]  J.  C.  P. 

X  The  Report  was  already  in  type,  by  the  authority  vested  in  its  Committee  ;  and 
subsequently,  when  the  typo  had  been  "  distributed,"  the  printer's  bill  for  "compo- 
sition" was  presented  to  the  Board  and  paid— Mr.  Lynch,  without  remark, voted  for 
tho  payment  of  the  bill,  as  though  ho  then  deemed  it  entirely  proper  and  correct  for 
the  Board  to  pay  the  same.  J.  c.  P. 
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Mr.  ITiTcncocK  opposed  the  Resolutions  and  printing  of  the  Committee's 
Report;  thought  he  remembered  that  Mr.  Kevins  established  the  first 
Public  Schools  in  San  Francisco;  he  had  heard  so,  and  this  was  his  im- 
pression from  what  he  had  heard  and  from  what  he  could  remember;  he 
had  heard  of  some  other  person  who  kept  the  first  Public  School;  if  he 
had  time,  he  could  ascertain  who  that  person  was ;  thought  he  kept  his 
school  in  Mr.  Willey's  church  ;  thought  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Mr.  Willey's  Sunday  School. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Groter  said  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council  in  1850, 
and  knew  all  about  the  matter  from  personal  observation ;  he  knew  Mr. 
Pelton's  efforts  brought  the  first  Public  School  into  existence  and  sustained 
it  for  a  considerable  period  at  great  sacrifice  on  his  part — for  time  in  those 
early  days  was  money ;  he  did,  at  that  time,  express  to  Mr.  Pelton  some 
surprise  at  his  course;  but  he  learned  from  Mr.  Pelton's  statements 
that  his  object  was  not  to  make  money,  but  to  establish*  a  Public  School 
or  Schools.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Grover  said  it  was  useless 
for  any  one  to  speak  of  hearsay,  or  of  their  impressions,  as  opposed  to  his 
absolute  personal  knowledge.  He  hoped  the  Resolutions  would  be  adopted 
and  published  ;  thought  it  but  justice  to  the  parties  interested,  especially 
Mr.  Pelton,  and  as  but  courteous  to  the  Committee. 

But  this  motion  to  adopt  Mr.  Pope's  Resolutions  was  also  lost. 

President  Lynch  then  presented  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  :f 

Whereas,  The  inscription  upon  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of 
the  late  T.  J.  Kevins,  states  that  "The  Board  of  Education  and  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  unite  in  erecting  this  monument  to  his  memory  as 
the  founder  of  Common  Schools  of  this  City  and  State ;"  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  this 
Board,  appointed  to  investigate  his  claims  to  such  an  inscription,  that  he 
did  not  establish,  teach,  or  found  the  first  Common  or  Free  School  in 
this  City  or  State,  nor  did  this  Board  aid  in  any  manner  in  erecting  said 
monument,  or  any  way  authorize  the  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  same  i 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  do  in  this  public  manner  enter 
their  protest  against  the  inscription  upon  said  monument,  as  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  awarding  to  the  deceased  honors 
that  are  not  wholly  due  to  any  one  person. 

*  I  would  have  it  constantly  remembered ,  that  I  never  claimed  to  be  the  ror>i>ER  of 
anv  particular  Common  School  ststdi  ,  but  only  lo  have  inaugurated  and  nurtured  in 
its  infancy  ibe  u>ba  and  love  of  the  institution  itself,  in  tho  pioneer  days  of  California's 
history.  '•  •*  ™ 

+  Tbis  action  occurred  after  the  monument  had  hesn  irectkb,  with  epitaph,  as  at 
fir>l  written  I '.— notwithstanding  fS&~  the  first  action  on  tho  subject  in  the  Board  of 
Education  took  place  more  than  mm  xonths  previously  II!???  J.  C.  P. 
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And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  from  the  samo  evidence  we  are  led  to 
believe,  that  to  John  C.  Pelton  (although  not  the  first  Teacher  of  a  School 
in  this  city)  belongs  the  honor  of  having  opened  and  taught  the  first*  free 
School  within  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Pope  remarked,  that  he  would  accept  and  vote  for  the  Resolutions 
of  Mr.  Lynch,  on  the  ground  that  "a  half-loaf  was  better  than  none." 

The  Resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Ayes — 
Director  Mastic,  Pope,  Ayer,  Hitchcock,  Grover,  Gray,  Sheppard,  Thomp- 
son, Widber,  Lynch,  Badger,  Doble.    Noes —  .... 

During  the  above  discussion,  Rev.  A.  Williams  was 
present,  and  sought  permission  to  address  the  Board 
in  defense  of  the  epitaph  and  his  connection  therewith, 
which  was  refused;  but  a  communication,  with  alike 
object,  from  this  gentleman,  was  received  by  Commit- 
tee and  filed. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  S.  H.  Willey,  having  the 
same  object,  was  also  received  and  read.  [See  this 
letter,  with  comments  ;  also,  that  of  Rev.  A.Williams, 
Index,  page  2,  with  comments,  by  Frank  Soule.] 

*  Of  course,  there  had  previously  been  several  private  Classes  or  Schools.      J.  C.  P. 


We  have  examined  and  read  the  Report  of  our  Com- 
mittee, and  the  discussions  thereon,  in  proof,  and  find 
the  same  to  be  correct. 

WM.  S.  BADGER, 
JNO.  F.  POPE, 
Committee  on  Origin  of  Public  Schools  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  January  5,  18C5. 

We  find  the  foregoing  to  be  correct. 

WASHINGTON  AYER, 
Of  Committee. 

Correct. 

S.  B.  THOMPSON, 
W.  A.  GROVER, 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
San  Francisco,  January  Gth,  1865. 
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or 

OF  THE 

^limiripnttt}}  <rt  sjartm  gumn-S an  £nmrfe». 


[From  Gen.  J.so.  W.  Geary,  Alcalde  of  Yerlm  Bncna  in  1S49  and  Mayor  of  San 

Francisco  in  l&iO-ol.] 

Headquarters  Second  Division,  ) 
City  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  4tb,  1864.*  J 

"Wm.  G.  Badger  and  others  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication  of  June  — . 

In  reply,  I  will  state,  that  the  first  Public  School  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1849;  it  was 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  "  Ayuntamiento," 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  City  Treasury.  It  was  taught 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  at  a  salary  the  amount  of  which  I 
can  not  now  remember ;  but  full  information  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Journal  of  Ayuntamiento,!  which  I 
suppose  is  extant. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  W.  GEARY. 


*  Received  since  Report  was  rendered, 
t  Since  consulted  with  great  satisfaction. 


J.  C.  P. 
J.  C.  P. 


[From  Wm.  Greene,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1850.] 

Gentlemen  of  Common  School  Committee  : 

I  am  sure,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  credit  of 
establishing  the  first  Free  Public  School  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  due  to  John  C.  Pelton. 

WM.  GREENE, 
President  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1850. 

[FromR.  H.  Sinton,  City  Treasurer  in  1851.] 

San  Francisco,  January  5th,  18G5.* 

Gentlemen  of  Committee  s — The  only  time  in  my 
life  that  I  ever  held  office  of  any  kind  was  in  the  year 
1851,  when,  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  I  was  elect- 
ed City  Treasurer  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  election  held 
in  April  of  that  year.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  above  named  position,  my  memory  distinctly  serves 
me  as  having  often  paid  M r.  Pelton  his  salary, f  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  only  Public  School  then  existing  in  this 
city ;  and  the  impression  is  equally  clear,  that  Mr. 
Pelton  was  the  originator  of  our  present  admirable 
Common  Schools  of  this  city,  and  is  undoubtedly  and 
meritoriously  entitled  to  all  the  honor  pertaining 
thereto. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  SINTON. 

[From  H.  M.  Hale,  City  and  County  Auditor  of  San  Francisco,  1862-3-4.] 

My  impression  is,  and  always  has  been,  since  Jan- 
uary, 1850,  that  Mr.  Pelton  taught  the  first  school  in 
San  Francisco,  and  that  it  was  opened  at  his  own  ex- 
pense as  a  Free  School. 

H.  M.  HALE. 

[Letter  from  Ex- Alderman  C.  V.  Stuart.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Aldermen  from  May  4th,  1850,  to  May,  1851 ;  during 
which  time  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  were  the  Principals 


*  Received  since  rendering  of  Report. 


f  Always  in  scrip. 


J.  C.  P. 
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of  the  Public  Schools.*  I  was  always,  in  my  position, 
an  advocate  and  warm  surporter  of  said  school,  even 
under  the  most  embarrassing  conditions  of  our  finan- 
ces ;  and  I  regard  J.  C.  Pelton  the  inaugurator  of  our 
first  Free  Schools,  if  not  the  founder  of  our  present 
system. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CHS.  V.  STUART. 
[From  R.  C.  Page,  Clerk  of  Common  Council  in  1851.] 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope,  and  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  3.  C.  Pelton  were  the  first  persons  to  open, 
and  teach,  in  a  Free  Public  School  in  this  city.  I 
can  not  remember  the  date,  though  it  was  at  a  very 
early  day. 

ROB'T  C.  PAGE. 

[From  ex-Alderman  J.  P.  Van  Xess.] 

In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  December, 
1849;  by  authority  of  Town  Council,  April,  18o0;  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  J.  C.  Pelton. 

J.  P.  VAN  NESS, 
Member  of  the  first  Board  of  Alderman,  1850. 

In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  the  latter  part 
of  1849;  by  authority  of  Ayuntamiento ;  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  C.  Pelton. 

CHAS.  D.  CARTER, 
Member  of  Common  Council,  1854. 

[From  H.  S.  Gates,  Supervisor  in  1802-3,  and  a  resident  since  1849.] 

In  justice  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  I  wish  to  eay,  that  in 
accordance  with  my  best  recollection,  he  was  teacher 

*  Primary  and  Grammar.  J.  c.  P. 
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of  the  first  Public  School  established  by  American  rule 
in  San  Francisco,  a.  d.  1850. 

H.  S.  GATES. 

[From  Hon.  P.  W.  Shepiieard,  Justice  in  1850,  Judge  of  Court  of  Sessions  in 
1851-2-3,  and  Police  Judge,  1864-6.] 

I  knew  Mr.  Pelton  teaching  a  Public  School  on 
"Washington  street,  in  January,  1850,  and  subsequently 
my  son,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Shepheard,  went  to  school  to  him. 
I  know  of  no  other  Public  School  at  that  time. 

P.  W.  SHEPHEARD. 

[From  Hon.  Alex.  Campbell,  County  Judge  in  1850-2,  and  Assemblyman  in 
1860-1.] 

San  Francisco,  August  13th,  18G4. 

Messrs.  "W.  G-.  Badger  and  others,  Committee  : 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  the  within  communica- 
tion I  desire  to  say,  that  according  to  my  recollection, 
(which  I  think  is  perfectly  clear  upon  this  subject,)  the 
first  free  Public  School  in  this  city  was  opened  in  the 
latter  part  of  1819,  or  very  early  in  1850,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  It  was  taught  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  Pelton.  For  a  considerable  period 
(I  think  for  several  months)  they  received  no  salary. 
Subsequently,  provisions  was  made  to  pay  them  for 
future  services  ;  but  not  for  fast.  The  amount  of  this 
provision,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  credit  of  having  in- 
augurated the  Free  School  system  in  this  city  is  due 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton.  For  this  reason,  I  labored 
strenuously,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Pelton  to  the  office  of  State  School 
Superintendent  by  the  Anti-Lecompton  State  Conven- 
tion in  1859. 

I  am  your  obd't  servant,1 

ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL. 

[From  Hon.  T.  W.  Freelon,  County  Judge  1852-57.] 

San  Francisco,  August  lOtb,  1864. 

Messrs,  Badger,  Pope  and  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  answered  within  according  to 
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my  recollection  and  impressions.  If  you  should  ask, 
who  started  the  first  Free  School  ?  I  should  say,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pelton.  If  you  ask,  who  inaugurated  the 
"  Free  School  System  ?"  I  am  compelled  to  say  I  am 
not  competent  to  decide. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

T.  W.  FREELOX. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  13,  1865. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  have  heen  in  this  city  since 
1849,  and  have  always  understood  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton 
was  the  teacher  of  the  first  Public  School  organized  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  under 
American  rule. 

J.  P.  MAXROW.  BEXJASttX  OBER,  M.  D. 

E.  P.  PECKHAM.  Wm.  C.  KJBBE. 

[  From  C.  M.  K.  SFArxmxG,  Member  of  the  City  Council  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  period  of  which  he  speaks,  lrOO-1.] 

Mr.  Pelton  was  the  first  man  who  established  a  Free 
School  in  California,  and  has  been  ever  since  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  cause  of  education. 

C.  M.  K.  SPACLDIXG. 

[From  W.  K.  Vax  Allbx,  formerly  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pelton.] 

I  would  say,  that  when  I  was  a  member  of  your  fam" 
ily,  in  the  winter  of  1840  and  18o0,  yourself,  and  apart 
of  the  time  yourself  and  wife,  were  engaged  in  orga- 
nizing and  teaching  a  Public  School.  It  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  with  myself,  and  with  all  who  knew  of  your 
efforts,  that  you  received  no  pay  for  your  services  from 
the  cit}\  But  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  you  that 
winter  in  relation  to  your  school,  I  think  I  remember 
you  stated  that  you  refused  to  receive  any  pay  or  tuition 
from  your  scholars,  and  that  your  object  was  "not  to 
make  money,"  but  "to  establish  a  Free  School,"  in  which 
object  I  think  you  soon  after  succeeded.  " 

W.  K.  VAX  ALLEX. 
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[From  N.  C.  Lane,  formerly  City  and  County  Supervisor,  to  Mr.  PeltOD,  Ihl.7  J 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849,  there  was 
a  Free  Public  School  established  in  the  Baptist  Church 
on  Washington  street,  and  was  continued  and  open  to 
the  public  for  all  children  to  attend  until  some  time 
during  the  year  1851.  This  school  was  taught  by  you, 
and  I  believe  that  you  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  its 
organization.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  you 
opened  the  school  on  your  own  account,  and  after- 
wards petitioned  the  City  Council  to  organize  the  same 
as  a  Public  School  and  allow  you  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  your  services.  The  Council  complied  with 
the  petit!on;  authorizing  you  by  ordinance  to  open 
the  school  as  a  Public  School. 

N.  C.  LAXE. 

[From  Judge  D.  O.  Sh  atti  ck,  of  San  Francisco  Superior  Court,  1865-6-?, 
to  Mr.  Pelton. 

In  informing  myself  on  my  arrival  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, means  of  education,  etc.,  I  learned  that  you  were 
then  teaching  a  Public  School,  that  you  had  yourself 
founded.  That  is,  that  you  taught  all  who  would  at 
tend,  without  tuition  fees  exacted  from  the  pupils  or 
their  parents.  This  was  the  common  report  among 
those  who  professed  to  be  informed  on  the  subject, 
and  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  city  government, 
under  the  first  chart  r. 

I  remember  that,  the  City  Council  did  so  recognize 
it,  at  an  early  day  after  their  organization.  I  feel  sure 
that  on  my  arrival  here,  you  were  teaching  a  Free 
Public  School,  and  I  heard  of  no  other  until  long 
aftericards. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  0.  SHATTUCK. 


The  foot  note  on  page  25,  "always  in  Scrip,"  is  incorrect.  Duiing 
my  short  term  of  service  while  Mr.  Sinton  was  Controller,  payments  to 
me  were  cash.  j.  C.  P. 


TESTIMONY 
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Officers  of  the  Federal.  State  and  City  Governments,  and  others. 


[From  Hon.  S.  K.  Hakkis.  Mayor  in  1883-53,  and  Controller  io  1sj3-."j4] 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Badger  and  others,  Coniniittee: 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  within  communication, 
I  would  state,  that  according  to  my  recollection,  (and 
I  helieve  it  to  he  perfectly  clear  upon  this  subject,)  the 
first  free  Public  School  iu  San  Francisco  was  opened 
in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  or  very  early  in  1850,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  It  was  taught 
by  Mr  John  C.  Pelton.  For  a  considerahle  period — 
I  think  for  several  months — he  received  no  salary. 
Subsequently,  the  school  was  adopted  by  the  city  a9  a 
free  Public  School,  and  was  continued  and  supported  as 
such.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  free  school 
system  in  this  city,  is  due  to  our  fellow-citizen.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Pelton.  Very  respectfully. 

B.  8.  II AH KIS.  M.  D. 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Badger  and  others: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  .1.  C.  Pelton  for  some  fifteen 
years  past:  have  always  known  him  as  the  pioneer 
teacher  in  San  Francisco,  and  helieve  him  justly  enti- 
tled to  that  honor.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
tentions of  others  in  tins  matter,  to  Mr.  Pelton  is  due 
the  credit  of  taking  the  initiatory  in  the  practical  and 
successful  establishment  office  schools  on  the  Pacific- 
coast.  Very  respectfully, 

I.  ROWBLL,  M.  n. 
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San  Francisco,  June,  1804. 

Gentlemen  of  Com.  School  Committee  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  firmly  believe  that  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  the  Free  School  System  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  due  to  our  friend  and  esteemed  citizen,  John 
C.  Pelton,  Esq. 

JNO.  A  SUTTER, 

[The  eminent  pioneer,  a  resident 
of  California  since  1839.] 

0.  M.  WOZENCRAFT, 

[Ex-U.  S.  Indian  Agent.] 
SAMUEL  PURDY, 

[Lieut. -Governor  in  1852-3.] 
THOS.  SIIILLABER, 

[Formerly  of  U.  S.  Navy.] 

HARVEY  S.  BROWN, 

[Hist.  Att'y  in  1862-3.] 
M.  S.  WHITING, 

[State  Senator  in  1862-3.] 
R.  F.  PERKINS, 

[Tost  Master,  Sau  Francisco.] 
R.  M.  JESSUP, 

[City  Council  in  1852-3.] 
MILO  H00DLEY, 

[Ex-City  and  County  Surveyor.] 

S.  W.  HOLLIDAY, 

[Ex-City  Attorney.] 

R.  S.  DORR, 

[Alderman  in  1851.] 
J.  R.  HARDENBERG, 

[Ex-Mayor  of  Sacramento— now  of 
San  Francisco.] 

J.  SHORT, 

[Deputy  Sheriff.] 

H.  H.  BYRNE, 

[City  Attorney  in  1850-7.] 

J.  P.  DYER, 
[Ex-Mayor  of  Sacramento— now  of 
San  Francisco.] 

J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 
[Ex-Mayor  of  Stockton—now  of 
San  Francisco.] 
G.  W.  GREEN, 

[Common  Councilman  in  1851.] 


CHARLES  L.  WIGGINS, 

[Mayor's  Clerk,  49er.] 
DAN  LOUDERBACK, 

P.  S — I  was  a  pupil  in  Mr. 
Pelton*s  School,  in  1*50. 
[Now  Attorney  in  Police  Court.] 
J.  H.  HESSE, 

[10  years  on  City  Police.] 
R.  P.  ROBINSON, 

[Clerk  Police  Court.] 
JAMES  GRAVES, 

[Of  City  Council  in  1854.] 
C.  E.  BUCKINGHAM. 

[County  Treasurer  in  1S51.] 
H.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

[Ex-Pres?t  Mechanics'  Institute.] 
R.  M.  BRAGDON. 
C.  W.  NICHOLS. 
A.  R.  BIGGS. 
A.  C.  BONNELL. 
Wm.  MURRAY. 
JOHN  C.  WHITE. 
J.  B.  BADGER. 
C.  C.  HAYDEN. 

[Resident  since  1S49.] 

C.  T.  BALDWIN. 

[Resident  since  June,  1849.] 
T.  H.  HATCH. 
CHAS.  E.  BARRY. 
PETER  H.  WELLER. 
J.  T.  SANBORN. 
J.  S.  FORWALD. 
BENJ.  D.  ALMEY. 

[Resident  since  1849.] 

E.  P.  CLARK. 
Wm.  NEIL. 
Wm.  H.  JONES. 
JOHN  WHITE. 

H.  T.  BURR. 

Mr.  Pelton  was  the  first  teach- 
er known  to  me  as  above,  in 
Sept.  1851.] 
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Gentlemen  of  Common  ! 

We,  the  undersigned, 
ledge,  that  the  credit  of 
School  in  San  Francisco, 

FERDINAND  VASSAULT. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN. 
N.  PROCTOIi  SMITH. 
D.  H.  HASKELL. 
J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 
JAMES  FLOOD. 
JOHN  SHORT,  Sr. 
Wu.  II  AM  ELL. 
J.  E.  DAVIS. 
FRANK  WHEELER. 
NATHANIEL  PAGE. 
\V.\i.  L.  DUNCAN. 
JOHN  J.  HALEY. 
Wu.  MITCHELL. 
A.  J.  BOWIE,  M.  D. 
G.  G.  HAYDEN. 
RICHARD  TOBFN. 
Wm.  NORRIS. 


School  Committee  : 

are  sure,  of  our  own  know- 

estahlishing  the  first  Puhlic 

is  due  to  John  C.  Pelton. 

Capt.  e.  A.  POOLE. 
JAMES  BOWMAN, 

[Sec'y  to  Mayor  Geary,  1850.] 

Du.  GALEN  BURDELL, 

[Forty-niner.] 

T.  C.  MoCALLUM, 

[Resident  since  1830.] 
D.  S.  DIKEM AN". 
G.  W.  CONKLIN',  Pioneer. 
M.  D.  IIORI  CK. 

[Editor  Spirit  of  the  Times.] 

F.  H.  WELLS. 

I  concur  in  the  above. 

hall  McAllister. 

From  general  knowledge,  I  ap- 
prove of  the  above. 
J.  W.  BINGHAM. 


Testimony  of  Early  Members  of  Ayuntamiento,  (or  City  Coun- 
cil,) Three  Trustees  of  Mr.  Douglas'  School. 

[From  C.  L.  Ross,  a  member  of  the  City  Council  during  the  period  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  "  School  Trustee,"  addressed  to  J.  C.  Pelton  in  1857.] 

In  the  winter  of  1849,  I  recollect  your  presenting  to 
me  some  letters  from  parties  in  Boston,  one  of  them 
from  Gov.  Briggs,  recommending  you  as  a  teacher, 
and  stating  that  you  came  here  for  the  express  purpose 
of  devoting  yourself  to  teaching  Free  Schools. 

There  was  at  that  time  hut  one  church  building  in 
the  place,  (the  one  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Baptists,) 
and  you  applied  to  me  for  its  use,  which  was  tendered 
gratis.  In  Deeemher,  1849,  you  opened  the  school 
and  continued  it  without  intermission  until  1851,  when 
the  town  (then  become  a  city)  organized  a  new  system 
of  Puhlic  Schools.  Your  school  was  emphatically  a 
Free  School,  and  your  salary  was  paid  hy  the  town. 

Yours,  truly, 

C.  L.  BOSS. 
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[FromWu.  H.  Davik,   Trustee   of  Hr.  Douglas' School  In  1848,  and  mem- 
ber of  City  Council  in         to  J.  C.  Pelton  in  1857.] 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  an  early  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  having- settled  there  in  July,  1848.  In  rela 
tion  to  the  public  schools,  I  can  remember  some  small 
schools  that  were  kept  by  different  persons  in  1847  or 
1848.  I  had  some  connection  with  a  school,  being  a 
school  trustee  in  1848.  This  was  not  a  free  school, 
however,  tuition  being  charged  for  pupils  attending. 
It  was  kept  in  the  school  house  on  the  Plaza,  which 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  Court  House.  [Lasted  ten 
weeks.] 

The  first  Free  Public  School  established  in  San 
Francisco,  was  organized  by  yourself  in  the  latter  part 
of  1849,  in  the  Baptist  Church  on  Washington  street, 
while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  or 
Ayuntamiento. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS. 

[From  V.  J.  Foi/hgeaud  Trustee  of  Mr.  Douglas'  School  in  1848  to  John  C 
Pelton,  in  1*17.] 

In  answer  to  your  note  requesting  information  in 
relation  to  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
I  must  state,  that  I  left  California  for  the  eastern  States 
early  in  1849,  and,  therefore,  was  not  here  when  the 
schools  went,  for  the  first  time]  into  successful  operation. 
An  attempt  was,  however,  made  before  the  discovery 
of  the  gold,  to  establish  a  public  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco iu  the  early  part  of  1848.  Five  trustees  were 
regularly  elected  at  a  town  election  held  for  that  par- 
pose.  Dr.  Townsend,  C.  L.  Ross,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Serrine  and  myself  were  elected.  The  school  had 
hardly  been  organized,  however,  when  the  gold  was 
discovered,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  San  Fraucisco  was 
soon  afterwards  deserted  by  all;  and  there  being  no 
children  in  the  place,  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
public  school  fell  through. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

V.  J.  FOURGEAUD. 


In  my  opinion,  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  helongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  December, 
1849  ;  by  authority  of  Town  Council ;  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  J.  C.  Pelton.  I  have  resided  here 
since  1849,  and  have  known  Mr.  Pelton  the  entire 
period. 

GEO.  H.  ENSIGN. 

I  arrived  in  this  city  October  17th,  1850,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Pelton  was  teaching  a  Free  Pub- 
lic School. 

Ret.  S.  D.  SIMOXDS. 
[Presiding  Elder  If.  E.  Church.] 

I  have  been  in  this  city  since  July  9th,  1849,  and 
have  always  understood  that  J.  (J.  Pelton  was  the 
teacher  of  the  first  Public  School  in  this  city,  under 
American  rule,  and  I  believe  it  truo. 

J.  F.  STIRLING. 
[Formerly  of  S.  V.  Herald.] 

[Introductory  Letter  of  T.  J.  Xevins.  (First  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
elected  under  Third  School  Act.)  to  Dr.  A.  Randall,  Assembly,  1x51.] 

San  Francisco,  fW April  loth,  1K51._^J 
Dr.  A.  Kandai.i.  :  [Assembly.] 

JJear  Sir, — The  bearer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  is  the  principal  of  the  school 
first  established  in  this  city,  and  has  sustained  it  from  the  beginning  at 
great  sacrifice  and  with  distinguished  ability.  He  is  anxious  to  get  the 
best  possible  school  system  adopted,  and  now  visits  the  Capital  in  connec- 
tion with  that  object ;  and  any  facilities  you  may  be  able  to  afford  him  in 
bringing  his  views  and  suggestions  to  Ihe  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  lend  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  popular  education.  He  proposes  some  amendments  to  Mr.  Ilev- 
denfeldt's  bill,  which  he  will  explain  to  you.       •       •       •  » 

Yours,  in  haste, 

T.  J.  NEVIXS. 

Note — I  have  Introduced  the  foregoing  and  following  testimonial?  in  this  pamphlet, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  facts  by  them  alone  made  so  apparent  ;  the 
Public  Records,  which  arc  here  given,  arc  ample  for  that.  1  have  inserted  He  m,  rather, 
to  show  the  universality  of  the  knowledge  of  those  facts,  which  have,  wiih  such  exlra 
ordinary  perversity,  been  ignored — and  even  denied — by  the  writer  of  the  Xevins 
Epitaph.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  too,  that  these  testimonials  ha\  been  given  entirely 
from  memory,  In  every  case — and  in  most  Instances,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
Public  Records  could  and  do  establish. 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  in  Parts  1,111,  IV,  V  and  VI,  of 
"  The  Origin  of  the  Free  Public  Schools  of  Sin  Francisco,''  and  m-iy  be  obtained  at  any 
of  the  bookstores.  J  C  PEI.TOS. 


OF 

REV.  F.  0.  EWER, 

FORMERLY  RECTOR  OP  GRACE  CHURCH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND 
FOR  SOME  TIME  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CITY 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


137  W.  Forty-Second  Street,  New  York,*  ) 
October  19th,  186-i.  J 

To  Messrs.  Wji,  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope  aud  D.  Lunt,  Committee  on  Common 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee, — I  take  pleasure  in 
laying  before  you  such  information  as  I  have  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Free  School  System  of  your  city. 

To  insure  the  proper  comprehension  of  that  history, 
I  beg  to  make  a  preliminary  remark.  During  the 
eleven  years  of  my  residence  in  California,  beginning 
a.  d.  1849,  and  ending  a.  d.  I860,  your  Common 
School  Department  had  a  somewhat  varied  and  singu- 
lar career.  It  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  continu- 
ous existence,  and  thus  to  expand  gradually  and  calmly 
from  seed  to  tree.  The  continuity  of  its  life  was 
broken  several  times ;  it  felt  the  destroying  and  recon- 
structing hand  of  Ayuntamiento,  Common  Council, 
the  political  demagogue,  and  the  State  Legislature. 
Each  time  that  it  thus  passed  through  death  and  came 

*  Received  since  rendering  of  Report.  J.  C.  P. 


O*  For  preceding  and  following  pages,  completing  this  pamphlet,  see 
Parts  I,  II  and  IV,  at  any  of  the  book  stores.  J.  C.  P. 
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up  againin  to  new  life,  it  issued  from  the  remodelling 
process  with  a  structure  and  aspect  different  from  any 
it  had  before  presented;  and  each  new  phase  it  as- 
sumed, save  one,  was  more  expanded,  more  admirable 
and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  day  than  the 
phase  immediately  preceding.  Thus,  in  strictest  pro- 
priety, a  memoir  of  Free  Educatiou  in  San  Francisco 
could  not  possibly  treat  of  the  rise  and  uninterrupted 
development  of  a  one  System  with  continuous  life,  but 
could  only  consider  the  subject  under  the  aspect  of  the 
rise  of  the  success  in  Free  School  Systems  of  your  city, 
and  the  expansion  of  each  during  the  brief  period  of 
its  existence. 

But  I  do  not  understand  you  to  ask  me  to  state  who, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  the  credit  of  modelling  any 
new  phase  which  the  Department  may  have  assumed, 
however  early  such  phase  may  have  been  ;  but  rather, 
in  your  own  language,  "to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  Free  School 
System  in  your  city?" 

Your  question,  then,  compels  me  to  consider  the  life 
of  Free  Common  Schools  in  your  city,  as  in  some  sense 
a  continuous  whole  from  the  earliest  springs  of  its  be- 
ing to  its  present  magnificent  efficiency ;  and  while  not 
indeed  ignoring  the  breaks  that  have  occurred  in  its 
existence,  at  least  to  subordinate  them  to  the  idea  of 
that  continuous  whole.  Indeed,  to  be  ingenuous  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject,  one  could  hardly,  in 
tracing  that  life  back  toward  its  source,  pause  at  the 
beginning  of  any  new  phase  the  Department  may  have 
assumed,  but  roust  go  back  to  the  phase  preceding,  if 
there  be  one,  until  finally  the  very  first  is  reached. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  give  such  information  as  I  pos- 
sess in  auswer  to  the  four  questions  in  your  postscript, 
viz  : 
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First. — At  what  date  was  the  first  Free  Public  School 
opened? 

Reply :  1st — In  a  bound  file  of  the  San  Francisco 
Pacific  News,  in  the  Historical  Department  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Harvard  University,  and  in  the  issue  of  that 
paper,  dated  December  27th,  1849,  I  find  an  article,  of 
which  I  have  since  been  enabled  to  procure  the  follow- 
ing duplicate  in  this  city,  viz: 

[Extract  from  the  Pacific  iVcies,  December  21,  1849.] 

A  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  which  we  give 
below,  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  education  is  about 
commencing  in  our  midst.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  pro- 
poses to  open  a  School  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  on  Wash- 
ington street,  which  shall  for  the  present,  at  least,  be 
free  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

We  know  nothing  further  of  the  gentleman  than 
that  he  comes  among  us  recommended  by  Governor 
Briggs  and  other  friends  of  education  in  Massachusetts, 
for  his  high  moral  character,  and  for  that  skill  in  the 
regulation  of  a  school  and  in  the  imparting  of  instruc- 
tion, without  which  no  teacher  cau  succeed.  We  can 
but  express  our  sincere  hope  that  his  laudable  efforts 
may  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  following  is  his  notice,  addressed 
To  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco : 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  establish  in  San  Francisco,  a  Free  Public 
School. 

In  order  that  the  school  may  be  free  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  free  of  tuition 
all  who  may  apply  ;  no  other  compensation  being  required  at  present,  than 
what  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  public  generally  may  be  disposed  to 
contribute. 

It  is  also  proposed,  until  better  arrangements  can  be  made,  that  the 
school  consist  of  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  different 
ages  that  usually  attend  primary  and  more  advanced  schools,  and  that  the 
course  of  study  include  those  English  branches  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  England. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  situated  on  Washington  street,  has  been  gener- 
ously tendered,  and  a  sufficient  sum  guaranteed  to  conveniently  fit  the 
same  for  the  uses  of  the  proposed  school. 

The  school  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  inst. 
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Before  leaving  the  States,  the  subscriber  procured,  at  an  expense  of 
much  time  and  pains,  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  approved  school 
books,  with  which  those  pupils  who  wish  can  be  supplied  at  the  school 
room. 

The  subscriber  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Fitts,  Mr.  Wm.  W, 
Gallaer,  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this 
paper.  J.  C.  Pelton. 

I  was  at  the  time  about  to  assume  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  paper,  and  had  then  been  connected 
with  it  some  ten  days.  I  judge  from  my  diary,  that  it 
was  about  the  22d  of  December  that  Mr.  Pelton  first 
conferred  with  me  in  the  editorial  rooms  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  stated  that  he  had  come  out  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  intention  and  under  the  determination 
to  put  into  practical  effect  here  the  New  England 
idea  of  Free  Schools.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  plan 
premature :  that  we  were  all  men  in  San  Francisco ; 
and  asked  him  where  he  expected  to  find  any  children 
to  teach  ?  He  replied,  that  there  were  children  enough, 
as  he  thought,  to  form  a  school.  I  asked  him  how  he 
expected  to  meet  his  personal  expenses,  if  he  devoted 
all  his  time  to  teaching  a  Free  School,  and  advised 
him  to  give  up  such  a  Utopian  idea,  and  make  a  little 
money.  He  said  he  did  not  come  to  California  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money,  but  to  act  in  the  cause 
of  Education.  And  after  showing  me  his  letters  from 
Gov.  Briggs  and  others,  asked  only  of  me  that,  what- 
ever I  might  think  of  the  wisdom  of  his  enterprise,  I 
would  at  least  help  him  along  by  giving  it  a  favorable 
notice.  There  were  circumstances,  needless  to  allude 
to  here,  which  impressed  that  first  conversation  vividly 
upon  my  mind. 

The  newspaper  appeared  on  the  next  day  of  its 
issue  without  any  notice ;  purposely  so  on  my  part. 
Mr.  Pelton  then  called  on  me  again.  I  regarded  him 
as,  to  say  the  least,  carried  away  with  one  idea.  How- 
ever, I  acceded  to  his  request,  and  penned  the  above 
article.    The  school  opened  on  the  2Gth  day  of  De- 
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cember,  1849,  one  clay  before  the  issue  of  the  paper 
containing  my  notice.  It  opened  in  the  old  wooden 
Baptist  chapel,  then  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  street,  just  below  Stockton  street.  To  my 
surprise,  it  soon  numbered  some  seventy  scholars.  Of 
course  it  was  then  entirely  disconnected  with  the  Ayun- 
tamiento;  it  was  a  Free  Public  School,  but  it  was  a 
private  undertaking  of  Mr.  Pelton.  I  understood  it 
from  him  to  be  a  sort  of  first  step — an  entering-wedge, 
to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  Free  School  idea;  so 
that,  once  having  their  children  taught  gratuitously 
for  a  while,  they  would  eventually  be  dissatisfied 
without  a  Free  School  System,  would  demand  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  and  so  Free  Education 
would  become  a  permanent  feature  of  San  Francisco. 

The  second  school*  established  in  the  city  was 
started  two  weeks  afterwards,  on  or  about  the  15th  of 
January,  1850,  by  the  Rector  of  Trinity  church,  the 
Iiev.  Flavel  S.  Mines.  It  is  my  impression,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  free  school.  At  any  rate,  it  never 
had  any  connection  with  the  Public  School  System  of 
the  city,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  effect,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  adoption  of  that  system.  It  may, 
therefore,  drop  out  of  our  consideration. 

I  believe  Mr.  Pelton  soon  began  to  feel,  practical!}-, 
that  there  were  few  others  in  the  city  as  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  Free  School  idea  as  himself ;  that  while 
there  were  many  willing  enough  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school,  free  of  expense,  there  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  of  the  wealthy  or  the  prosperous  disposed 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
However,  he  kept  steadily  on,  spreading  his  favorite 
idea,  and  endeavoring  to  awaken  interest  in  it.  In 

♦The  writer,  of  course  does  not  allude  to  San  Francisco's  history  prior  to  the  gold  ex- 
citement and  the  attendant  influx  of  population.  There  had  been  several  small  pri- 
vate schools  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  Public  School,  in  December,  1840. 

J.  C.  P. 
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this  he  met  with  some  little  success.  But  at  length 
his  straightened  pecuniary  circumstances  precipitated, 
at  an  earlier  day  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  an  effort 
to  get  the  school  adopted  by  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  1850,  the 
Ayuntamiento  or  Town  Council  of  the  Pueblo  met ; 
and  a  paper  was  presented  and  read,  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  Baptist  Chapel,*  which  highly  commended  the 
Free  Public  School  held  therein,  "which  [I  now  copy 
from  a  report  of  the  proceedings  which  I  happen  to 
have  among  my  papers]  by  the  ability  and  energy  of 
the  teacher,  had  increased  the  number  of  its  pupils 
since  its  opening  in  December  last,  from  three  to  one 
hundred."  The  paper  went  on  to  recommend  that 
the  teacher  be  properly  remunerated  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  closed  with  an  offer  to  give  the  city  free 
use  of  the  Church  for  a  public  school,  for  six  months. 
The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  "Committee  on 
Education,"  with  instructions  to  report. f 

During  the  changes  incident  to  California  life,  other 
documents  to  which  I  might  refer  for  positively  accu- 
rate information  as  to  dates  and  items,  are  lost.  My 
memory  is  a  little  dim  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
somehow  there  was  a  series  of  resolutions^  involved  in 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  school  by  the  city, 

•  O.  C.  Wheeler,  Jno.  F.  Pope,  C.  L.  Ross  and  others.  J.  C.  P. 

t  That  committee  a  few  days  later,  on  April  8lh,  reported  an  "  Ordinance  for  the  Reg- 
lation  and  Support  of  Common  Schools,"  which  ordinance,  was  as  follows  : 

1st  Bfl  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  Sin  Francisco, That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  J.  C.  Pelton  ,  who  him  been  employed  by  the 
Council  as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  Cbapcl. 

2d.  Said  school  shall  be  opened  from  hall  past  8  am.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  r.  H.  until 
6  P.  M. .  and  shall  continue  open  from  Monday  until  Friday  at  6  o'clock, P.  *■ 

3d.  The  number  of  scholars  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  ;  and  no 
scholar  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  four,  or  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

4 ill .  All  persons  desirous  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  said  school  shall  first 
obtain  ail  order  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  all  children  ob- 
taining said  order  shall  be  instructed  in  said  school  free  of  charge. 

5th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Pelton  to  report  lo  the  Council  on  the  first  of  each 
and  every  month  the  number  of  scholars  aud  the  progress  of  said  school. 

H.  C  ill  KKAY. 
F.  TlLTOBD. 

X  A  written  communication  of  H.  C.  Murray.    See  Index,  p.  2.  J.  C.  P. 
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which  were  offered  by  Judge  Tilford,*  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  These  resolutions 
[the  recommendations  of  Judge  II.  C.  Murray  ;  see 
the  preceding  note. — J.  C.  P.]  were  to  the  effect, 
(I  am  certain  upon  this  point,  at  any  rate)  that  a 
portion  of  land  should  be  appropriated  by  the  pueblo 
for  purposes  of  a  Free  School ;  that  the  title  to 
it  and  to  such  buildings  as  might  be  erected  there- 
on for  the  school,  should  vest  in  the  city ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  body  of  Directors  elected  by  the 
people  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  Whether  these 
resolutions  passed  or  not,  I  do  not  call  to  mind.  My 
impression  is,  that  they  did  not.  I  remember  to  have 
stirred  up  the  Town  Council  on  two  different  occa- 
sions in  relation  to  the  matter;  but  subsequent  ab- 
sorption in  other  affairs  of  personal  moment  to  myself, 
drove  interest  in  the  subject,  in  some  degree,  out  of 
my  mind.  The  school  was,  however,  shortly  after 
adopted  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  in  some  shape.  This 
occurred  early  in  April,  1850.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
on  a  Monday  evening,  and  one  of  the  first  Mondays 
in  April.    [April  8th,  1850.] 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Pelton  seems  to  disappear  from 
the  field  of  my  memory.  But,  as  I  remember,  his  in- 
fluence was  felt.  I  was  connected  with  the  public 
press;  I  was  watching  the  public  mind  and  temper; 
and  the  momentum,  which  the  Free  School  idea  had 
gained  from  the  impulse  given  it  by  Mr.  Pelton,  con- 
tinued, and  not  long  after,  opened  the  way  to  grander 
results  than  he  had  been  able  to  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 

•Judge  Tilford  was  on  tho  Committee  on  Education  (in  the  Ayuntamiento)  which  drow 
up  ami  presented  the  "  Ordinance  for  the  Regulation  of  Common  Schools  ;"  hut  it  was 
Judge  Murray  who  presented  the  Report  and  recommendations  hero  referred  to,  which 
were  not  adopted.  Several  years  later,  however,  Judge  Murray's  proposition,  in  effect, 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Nevins,  myself  and  others,  and  adopted  hy  tho  City  Council. 
Judge  N.  Holland  wa3  chiefly  instrumental  in  consummating  this  measure.      J.  C.  P. 
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growing.  From  immigration,  a  large  increase  of 
children  had  occurred,  and  the  phase  in  which  the 
Free  Puhlic  School  system  had  been  left  b}-  Mr.  Felton, 
soon  became  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  advancing  times.  The  knell  of  that  first  phase 
of  the  system  struck. 

2d.  The  whole  idea  of  "Free  Public  Schools"  now 
took  fresh  vigor,  and  bounded  into  a  larger,  a  dif- 
ferent, and  a  more  systematic  shape  and  development, 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kevins,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  previously  been  connected  with  a  Tract 
Society,  or  with  some  enterprise  for  the  distribution  of 
tracts.  As  a  consequence  of  the  additional  interest 
infused  abroad,  either  under  Mr.  Kevins'  entire  or 
partial  influence  and  energy,  the  School  Department 
now  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  a  sufficiently  thorough 
organization  for  the  times.  That  organization,  how- 
ever, like  the  preceding  phase,  was  to  become  in  time 
inadequate  to  the  still  growing  wants  of  the  city,  and 
to  fall,  partly  before  the  ravages  of  demagogism,  but 
in  other  part,  and  eventually,  before  the  rise  of  larger 
demands  and  of  still  wider  and  more  expanded  ideas. 

Under  this  second  phase  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
School  System,  the  Department,  instead  of  comprising 
simply  one  Free  School  (which  had  been  adequate  to 
all  wants  for  a  time),  comprised  several  schools  bound 
together  into  an  organization,  and  governed  by  a 
Superintendent  and  a  Board  of  Fducation,  elected  by 
the  Common  Council,  and  having  few  powers  inde- 
pendent of  the  latter  body.  The  school  with  which 
Mr.  Pelton  had  been  connected,  but  which,  if  I  err 
not,  he  had  left  a  short  time  before,  passed,  not  per- 
haps with  all  its  scholars,  but  in  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuous  and  recognizable  entity,  into 
the  new  organization.  It  did  not,  however,  thus  pass 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Pelton. 
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For,  as  in  this  second  phase  there  were  a  number  of 
schools  bound  together,  the  system  of  classification  in 
schools  appeared  as  a  new  feature.* 

3d.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  State 
Legislature,  urged  by  some  demagogue,  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  that  expressed  above,  as  to  the  ad- 
equacy and  adaptability  of  this  second  phase  of  the 
Free  School  System  to  the  wants  of  tbe  community. 
A  law  was  passed  dividing  the  Public  School  moneys 
pro  rata  between  the  lloman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants. The  consequence  of  this  was  a  third  phase. 
The  San  Francisco  Public  School  System  was  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  double-headed  monster.  Two  in- 
dependent School  Departments,  co-occupying  the 
ground  was  the  result,  viz:  1st,  What  may,  for  our 
purposes,  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  second 
phase  spoken  of  above,  which  now  became  the  Pro- 
testant Department,  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
a  "Board  of  Education,"  elected  by  the  Common 
Council,  and  comprising  what  were  known  as  the  "Dis- 
trict Schools,"  seven  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  3,347  pupils ;  and  2d,  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic Department,  governed  by  tbe  County  Superin- 
tendent and  a  "Board  of  Commissioners"  elected  by 
the  people,  and  comprising  what  was  known  as  the 
"Ward  Schools,"  which  were,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  1,421  pupils. 

4th.  This  third  monstrous  phase  was,  however, 
short-lived.  In  1855  the  State  Legislature  abolished 
both  systems,  and  provided  that  there  should  again  be 
a  radical  reorganization  of  the  entire  school  system  of 
the  city,  in  which  no  sectarianism  should  enter  as  an 
element.    Under  this  law  a  Superintendent  and  a 


*  Not  quite  correct.  During  the  second  year  of  its  existence'  tho  first  Public  School 
was  organized  in  two  departments — Grammar  and  Primary.  J.  C.  P. 
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Board  of  Education  were  elected  by  the  people.  Both 
of  the  old  co-existent  systems  were  swept  from  being. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  iu  so  adjusting 
the  claims  of  different  religionists  that  there  should 
be  no  sectarian  preference  shown  either  for  Pro'estants 
or  Roman  Catholics;  but  the  delicate  work  was  at 
last  accomplished,  and  so  a  one  new  organization 
arose  all  over  the  city  on  the  ruins  of  the  two  which 
had  previously  co-occupied  the  ground.  This  was  the 
fourth  phase  in  the  life  of  Free  Public  Education  in 
your  city.  And  from  the  time  of  this  reorganization, 
the  present  development  of  your  school  system  dates 
its  birth. 

The  answer  to  your  second  and  third  questions  have 
unavoidably  been  involved  in  the  above  memoir. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer  your  fourth  ques- 
tion, as  I  never  knew  anything  whatever  about  the 
salaries  of  teachers  till  the  school  year  1855-6.* 

Having  given  the  above  resume,  I  am  prepared  to 
respond  to  your  main  question  in  the  body  of  your 
letter,  viz:  "To  whom,  in  my  opinion,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  Free  School  System 
in  San  Francisco?"    I  reply  as  follows,  viz: 

The  rise  and  expansion  of  the  whole  system  may 
be  compared  to  the  rise  and  development  of  a  storm, 
which  began  with  the  faintest  of  flaws,  attracting  little 
notice — with  a  mere  ruffle  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  ; 
but  slowly,  gradually  swelled,  rising  on  the  scale  of 
intensity  by  taking  upon  itself  now  and  then  sadden 
bursts  of  increased  violence,  till  at  last  it  avails  to  lift 
the  great  billows.  And,  as  in  tracing  back  such  a 
storm,  we  descend  through  stage,  behind  stage  of  les- 
sening intensity,  and  cannot,  without  retiring  to  the 


»  Mr.  Ewer  was  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


J.  C.  1". 
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first  faint  flaw,  place  our  finger  on  the  exact  moment 
of  time  when  it  began ;  so  in  tracing  the  existence  of 
your  Free  School  System  back  to  the  springs  thereof, 
we  find  ourselves  retiring  from  stage  to  stage  of  les- 
sening efficiency  and  development,  till  at  last  the 
earliest  is  reached,  where  that  existence  lapses  away, 
by  insensible  degrees,  until  it  vanishes  utterly  in  a  new 
idea  and  purpose  in  the  brain  of  a  single  man.  Thus, 
your  System  did  not  start  full-panoplied  into  a  com- 
plete organized  existence.  In  the  feebleness  and  con- 
fusion of  its  origin,  in  its  crisis  through  which  it  has 
bounded  into  larger  and  more  organized  being,  it  has 
followed  in  analogy  the  career  of  the  city. 

And  such  being  the  facts,  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  deciding  that  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated 
the  Free  School  System  of  your  city,  properly,  justly 
and  righteously  belongs  to  Mr.  John  C.  Peltou. 

It  surely  belongs  to  him,  who  did  not  wait  for  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  form  in  favor  of  Free  Schools,  and  for 
the  public  thus  to  be  in  condition  to  fall  easily  into  the 
adoption  of  the  system  ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  nobly 
threw  himself,  solitary  and  alone,  into  the  great  work 
of  creating  such  a  public  sentiment. 

It  surely  belongs  to  him,  who  did  not  wait  for  a  time 
when  "offices,"  in  connection  with  a  Free  School 
Department,  and  salaries  attached  thereto  would 
"pay,"  if  looked  after;  but  who,  in  the  brave  spirit  of 
the  true  reformer,  plunged  into  a  venture  of  faith,  in- 
augurated a  Free  School  in  the  very  face,  not  only  of 
skepticism  and  neglect,  but  of  starvation  itself. 

It  surely  belongs  to  him,  who  did  not  come  to  Cali- 
fornia for  other  or  for  mere  personal  purposes  to  adopt 
subsequently  the  Free  School  idea  as  a  scheme,  but 
who  sailed  away  from  the  States  pregnant  with  the 
idea,  loaded  with  books  and  implements  to  put  it  into 
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execution,  ami  who  on  landing  at  San  Francisco,  in- 
stantly  commenced  his  great  work,  and  sacrificed  his 
personal  interests  in  its  behalf. 

It  surely  belongs  to  him.  who  was  the  first  to  go 
around,  from  man  to  man,  urging  the  importance  of 
Free  Public  Schools  to  the  community,  and  who  was 
the  first  to  besiege  the  doors  of  the  Press  and  induce 
that  powerful  engine  to  act  through  its  columns,  time 
after  time,  in  favor  of  the  adoption  by  the  citv  of  the 
Free  School  System, 

Finally,  it  surely  belongs  to  him.  who.  as  is  matter 
of  historical  record  here,  was  the  first  man  that  for- 
mally brought  the  subject  before  the  attention  of  your 
city  authorities,  and  urged  them  to  actiou. 

Whoever  the  claimants  for  the  honor  are— and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  conceive  what  other  there  can  possibly 
be,  it  seems  to  me— there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Felton. 

And  as  your  Public  School  System  has  now  become 
an  honor,  not  only  to  California  but  to  the  whole 
country,  so  much  the  more,  if  he  wishes  it,  ought  that 
man  to  have  the  mooted  credit,  in  whose  mind  and 
struggles  the  whole  system  finds  the  earliest  spriugs 
of  its  existence ;  so  much  the  more  should  there  be\ 
monument  of  some  kind  to  connect  his  name  witli  the 
San  Francisco  Free  Schools,  even  though  that  monu- 
ment be  but  one  of  these  schools  called  after  him. 

I  am,  gentlemcD  of  the  Committee,  with  great  respect. 
Your  obedient  servaut, 

r.  C.  EWER. 

S.— As  this  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest, as  well  as  personal  interest  to  Mr.  Pelton,  I 
have  thought  there  was  no  impropriety  in  my  for- 
warding to  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

F.  c.  E. 
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Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Col. 
Kevins  himself,  in  which  he  awards  to  J.  C.  Pelton 
the  credit  of  having  established  the  first  school  in  San 
Francisco : 

"  The  bearer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  is  the  principal  of 
the  school  first  established  in  this  city,  and  has  sus- 
tained it  from  the  beginning  at  great  sacrifice  and  with 
distinguished  ability.  He  is  anxious  to  get  the  best 
possible  school  system  adopted,  and  now  visits  the 
Capital  in  connection  with  that  object;  and  any  facili- 
ty you  may  be  able  to  afford  him  in  bringing  his  views 
and  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  popular  education. 

"lie  proposes  some  amendments  to  Mr.  Ileydenfelt's 
bill,  which  he  will  explain  to  you.  " 

"  T.  J.  NEVINS. " 

[From  \V.\i.  HoorER,  Esq.,  formerly  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education.] 
San  Fkancisco,  December  20th,  1864. 

To  the  Committee  of  Common  Schools: 

Gentlemen, — My  information  relative  to  the  subject 
matter  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  re- 
ceived through  the  post-office  this  morning,  is  confined 
to  the  following  facts  : 

In  April,  1841),  Mr.  Pelton  announced  to  my  brother, 
in  Boston,  his  intention  to  embark  "in  the  ship  New 
Jersey,  for  San  Francisco,  with  the  view  of  com- 
mencing a  school." 

On  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  at  this  port,  he  pre- 
sented me  with  an  introductory  letter,  dated  "  Boston, 
April  28th,  1849,"  in  which  I  am  informed  that  he 
"  leaves  this  city  iu  the  ship  New  Jersey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  school."  The  same  ship  brought 
to  my  consignment  a  Bell  to  be  presented  to  the  "first 
Free  Grammer  School  "  established  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton,  after  experiencing  some  of  the 
trials  and  hardships  incident  to  that  period  of  the 
city's  history,  finally  succeeded  in  opening  a  school  on 
Washington  street.    This  school  I  repeatedly  visited. 
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"Whether  any  pf  tho  parents  of  the  children  who  wont 
to  it  contributed  anything  to  sustain  tho  school,  I  am 
unable  to  saw  My  impression  is.  that  it  was  under- 
stood to  bo  free  to  all. 

RospcotfnllT.  roor  obedient  »rwit, 

WILLIAM  BOONS. 
[From  Ke\  O.  0.  Whefifr.  T»stor  First  B»j»UM  Ohnrck.  IS4.«.) 
To  MkSSKS.  BaPGKR.  POPK.  A  NO  Ll'NT  ! 

(rtiithmau — In  tho  autumn  of  1S49,  J.  0.  IVlton, 
brought  to  mo  letters  from  Gov.  G.  N.  Brings,  of  Mass. ; 
Pea.  Moses  Grant,  of  Boston  :  Rev.  Bd»  Boeeher.  Row 
N.  Colvcr,  and  others  in  that  State:  all  uniting  in  the 
statement,  each  in  his  own  terms,  that  his  mission  to 
this  coast  was  tho  establishment  of  Free  Common 
Schools,  and  that  ho  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work.  Tho  First  Baptist  Church — of  which  I  was  the 
pastor — acceded  to  his  proposition  that  if  they  would 
allow  him  the  use  of  their  building,  ho  would  es- 
tablish therein  and  teach  a  school  fnt  of  chaiyc  to  all 
disposed  topatroni7.e  him  on  sneh  easy  tonus.  By  tho 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Society,  tho  church  edifice  on 
"Washington  street,  the  first  built  by  tho  Protestants 
in  California,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  free  of  rent. 
He  commenced  and  taught  a  school  on  the  terms  he 
had  proposed,  his  wife  joining  him  when  the  school 
was  too  largo  for  one.  On  tho  petition  of  citizens,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  bo  one.  tho  Common  Council 
of  San  Francisco  adopted  tho  school  as  a  Free  Public 
School,  and  provided  for  its  support  and  regulation 
as  early  as  sometime  in  April.  1850;  tho  free  school 
taught  by  Mr.  Bolton  and  wife  having  then  been  in 
operation  sineo  tho  proeoding  December.  From  this 
germ  grow  up  tho  entire  enterprise,  now  such  a  crown- 
ing glory  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Five  Public  School 
Sy  stem  in  San  Francisco. 

That  others  contributed  our  mites  or  masses  of  in- 
formation, and  thus  essentially  aided  tho  development 
and  hastened  the  enlarged  consummation,  uo  more  con 
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troverts  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pelton  was  its  originator  and 
founder,  than  the  fact  that  Americas  attached  his 
name  to  the  new  world  proves  that  Columbus  did  uot 
discover  it. " 

O.  C.  WHEELER. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  2Gth,  1864. 

Friend  Pelton  : — Please  present  this  letter  to  Messrs. 
Badger,  Pope  and  Lunt,  as  my  certificate  of  the  fact 
made  so  plain  on  all  the  earlier  records  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, "that  he  who  runs  may  read,"  that  J.  C.  Pelton 
is  the  man  who  originated  the  plan  of  free  schooling 
in  San  Francisco.  *  *  * 

Your  friend, 

J.  M.  McDOUGALL. 

To  J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq.,  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  August  Gth,  18G4. 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope,  and  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — In  my  opinion  there  are  no  facts  better 
established  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  State, 
than  that  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  establish  the  first  Free 
School,  and  that  Mr.  Pelton  did. 

Very  Respectfully, 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY, 
A  resident  of  the  State  since  it  became  a  State. 

Gentlemen  of  Common  School  Committee  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  sure,  of  our  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  Public 
School  in  San  Francisco,  is  due  to  John  C.  Pelton. 

FERDINAND  VASSAULT.  Capt.  E.  A.  POOLE. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN.  JAMES  BOWMAN, 

N.  PROCTOR  SMITH.  [Sec'y  to  Mayor  Geary,  1850.] 

D.  H.  HASKELL.  Dr  GALEN  BURDELL, 

J.  W.  SULLIVAN.  [Forty-niner.] 

JAMES  FLOOD.  T.  C.  McCALLUM, 

JOHN  SHORT,  Sr.  [Resident  since  1850.] 

Wm.  HAMELL.  d.  s.  dikemam. 

J.  E.  DAVIS.  G.  W.  COXKLIN,  Pioneer. 

FRANK  WHEELER.  jj  D.  BORUCK. 

NATHANIEL  PAGE.  [Editor  Spirit  of  the  Times.] 

Wm.  L.  DUNCAN.  F-  H.  WELLS 
JOHN  J.  HALEY. 


I  concur  in  the  above. 

hall  McAllister. 


Wm.  MITCHELL. 
A.  J.  BOWIE,  M.  D. 
G.  G.  HAYDEX.  From  general  knowledge,  I  ap- 

RICHARD  TOBIN.  prove  of  the  above. 

Wm.  NORRIS.  J.  W.  BINGHAM. 
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Sax  Francisco,  June,  1864. 

Gextlemex  of  Com.  School  Committee: 

~\Ve,  the  undersigned,  firmly  believe  that  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  the  Free  School  System  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  due  to  our  friend  aud  esteemed  citizen,  John 
C.  Pelton,  Esq. 


JNO.  A  SI  TTER. 

[The  eminent  pioneer,  a  resident 
of  California  since  1839.] 

0.  M.  WOZENCRAFT, 

[Ex-U.  S  Indian  Agent.] 
SAMCEL  PURDY, 

[Lieut. -Governor  in  1852-3.] 
TBOS.  SHILLABER, 

[Formerly  of  U.  S.  Navy.] 
HARVEY  S.  BROWN, 

[Dist.  Atfy  in  1862-3.] 
M  S.  WHITING, 

[State  Senator  in  1862-3.] 
R.  F.  PERKINS, 

[Post  Master,  San  Francisco.] 
R.  M.  JESSCP, 

[C  ity  Council  in  1852-3.] 
MILO  HOODLEY, 

[Ex-City  and  County  Surveyor.] 
S.  W.  HOLLIDAY, 

[Ex-City  Attorney.] 

R.  S.  DORR, 

[Alderman  in  1851.] 
J.  R.  HARDEN ISERG, 
[Ex-Mayor  of  Sacramento— now  of 
San  Francisco.] 

J.  SHORT, 

[Deputy  Sheriff.] 

H.  H.  BYRNE, 

[City  Attorney  in  1850-7.] 

J.  P.  DYER, 

[Ex-Mayor  of  Sacramento— now  of 
San  Francisco.] 

J.  M.  BCFFINGTON, 

[Ex-Mayor  of  Stockton -now  of 
San  Francisco.] 
G.  W.  GREEK, 

[Common  Councilman  in  1851.] 


CHARLES  L.  WIGGINS, 

[Mayor's  Clerk,  49er.] 

DAN  LOCDERBACK, 

P.  S — I  was  a  pupil  in  Mr. 
Pelton 's  School,  in  1x50. 
[Now  Attorney  in  Police  Court.] 

J.  H.  HESSE, 

[10  years  on  City  Police.) 
R.  P.  ROBINSON, 

[Clerk  Police  Court.] 
JAMES  C.IiAVKS. 

[Of  City  Council  in  1854.] 
C.  E.  BUCKIXC.HAM. 

[County  Treasurer  in  1851.) 
H.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

[Ex-Pres't  Mechanics'  Institute.] 
R.  M.  BR  AG  DON". 
C.  W.  NICHOLS. 
A.  R.  BIC.GS. 
A.  C.  BONNELL. 
Wm.  MURRAY. 
JOHN  C.  WHITE. 
J.  B.  BADGER. 
C.  C.  HAYDEN. 

[Resident  since  1849.] 
C.  T.  BALDWIN. 

[Resident  since  June,  1849.] 
T.  H.  HATCH. 
CHAS.  E.  BARRY. 
PETER  H.  WELLER. 
J.  T.  SANBORN. 
J.S.  PORWALD. 
BENJ.  D.  ALMEY. 

[Resident  since  1849.] 

E.  P.  CLARK. 
Wm.  N  EIL. 
Wm.  H.  JONES. 
JOHN'  WHITE. 
H.  T.  BURR, 

Mr.  Pelton  was  the  first  teach- 
er known  to  me  as  above,  in 
Sept.  1x51.] 


TESTIMONY 


OF 

Early  Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Press. 


To  Win.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt,  Committee  of  Board  of 
Education,  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen, — The  subscribers  have  received  your 
circular  asking  our  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this  city,  and  to 
whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  Free 
School  System  ;  and  have  thought  the  best  method  of 
giving  that  opinion  is  through  a  history  of  the  subject. 
We  therefore  make  this  reply  : 

Some  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  education  was 
had  in  this  place,  then  "Yerba  Buena,  "  early  in  the 
year  1847  ;  but  nothing  was  done  by  the  public  or  pri- 
vate citizens,  except  the  discussion.  In  April  of  that 
year,  a  Mr.  Martson  commenced  a  pi-ivate  school.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  English  school  in  the  State. 
But  it  was  supported  by  tuition  fees,  and  of  course  was 
not  a  "  Free  "  nor  "  Common"  school.  In  September 
following,  the  first  Town  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Wm.  A.  Leidsdorff,  Wm.  Olover, 
and  Wm.  S.  Clark,  to  take  measures  for  building  a 
school  house.  This  led  to  the  erection  of  a  school 
house  on  the  southwest  portion  of  the  present  Plaza. 
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On  the  21st  of  February,  1848,  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  the  following  named  citizens,  was  elected 
at  a  town  meeting,  viz :  Dr.  F.  Fourgeaud,  Dr.  J.  Town- 
send,  C.  L.  Ross,  J.  Serrine  and  Wm.  H.  Davis.  In 
March  following,  they  engaged  Mr.  Thomas  Douglass 
as  teacher.  His  salary  was  fixed,  as  were  also  the 
tuition  fees.  He  commenced  his  school  on  the  3d  of 
April.  -Within  about  two  months  from  the  opening, 
the  school  was  entirely  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  the  excitement  thereupon  caus- 
ing an  almost  total  depopulation  of  the  place.  This  was 
a  Tuition  School,  and  of  course  not  a  Free,  Common 
School. 

Mr.  C.  Christian  commenced  and  taught  a  small 
school  for  almost  ten  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1848. 
This,  too,  was  a  private,  tuition  school. 

Rev.  Albert  "Williams  commenced  a  private  school 
about  April  23d,  1840.  This  school  continued  until 
the  latter  part  of  September.  It  was,  as  stated,  a  pri- 
vate school,  supported  by  tuition  fees,  as  had  been  all 
the  previous  schools  in  the  place.  Xoue  of  them  pre- 
tended to  be  either  Free  or  Common. 

During  October, '49,  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton  arrived  here. 
He  had  been  a  teacher  at  the  East,  and  had  left  Boston 
with  the  avowed  purpose,  there  perfectly  understood,  of 
establishing  in  this  city,  Free  Common  Schools.  He 
brought  with  him  letters  from  Gov.  Geo.  C.  Briggs, 
Deacon  Moses  Grant,  Henry  X.  Hooper,*  and  B.  F. 
Whittemorc,  of  Boston ;  Revs.  Ed.  Beecher  and  N. 
Colvcr,  and  many  other  prominent  gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton and  Xew  York,  all  stating  that  to  be  Mr.  Pelton's 
mission  and  purpose.  He  brought  his  family  with 
him.  A  bell  designed  for  his  contemplated  school, 
and  presented  by  II.  N.  Hooper,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  came 


»  Be«  Mr.  Wm  Hooper's  Letter,  page  47. 
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on  the  same  ship,  but  was  destroyed  in  one  of  our  ear- 
ly fires  before  it  could  be  put  in  service. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Pelton  issued  his  Pros- 
pectus. It  was  published  in  the  "  Pacific  News,"  [Dec. 
27,  1849,]  and  in  the  following  words  : 

To  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco : 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  establish  in  Sun  Francisco,  a  Free  Public 
School. 

In  order  that  the  school  may  be  free  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  free  of  tuition 
all  who  may  apply;  no  other  compensation  being  required  at  present,  than 
what  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  public  generally  may  be  disposed  to 
contribute. 

It  is  also  proposed,  until  better  arrangements  can  be  made,  that  the 
school  consist  of  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  different 
ages  that  usually  attend  primary  and  more  advanced  schools,  and  that  the 
course  of  study  include  those  English  branches  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  England. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  situated  on  Washington  street,  has  been  gener- 
ously tendered,  and  a  sufficient  sum  guaranteed  to  conveniently  fit  the 
same  for  the  uses  of  the  proposed  school. 

The  school  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  inst. 

Before  leaving  the  States,  the  subscriber  procured,  at  an  expense  of 
much  time  and  pains,  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  approved  school 
books,  with  which  those  pupils  who  wish  can  be  supplied  at  the  school 
room. 

The  subscriber  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Fitts,  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Gallaer,  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this 
PaPer-  J.  C.  Pelton. 

The  chapel  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Washington 
street  had  been  procured  as  a  school  room,  and  there 
punctually  on  the  day  as  announced,  the  First  Free 
Common  School  of  San  Francisco,  was  inaugurated. 
First  came  one  scholar,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards, two  more.  These  constituted  the  pioneer 
scholars  of  the  Free  School  system.  Eight  years  after- 
wards, in  this  same  room,  on  occasion  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  California  College,  Dr.  Gibbons  alluded  to 
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the  place  as  the  "  holy  ground  "  w  here  the  humbler  de- 
partments of  learning  had  their  origin  in  California. 

uring  the  first  quarter  of  Mr.  Pelton's  school  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pupils  were  admitted.  The  free 
system  prevailed  through  all  the  period  of  the  school. 
The  rent  was  given  by  the  Trustees  of  the  church, 
but  all  the  other  expenses  of  fitting  up  the  room  and  of 
teaching,  were  defrayed  by  Mr.  Pelton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  had  been 
contributed  by  individual  friends  of  the  undertaking. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  quarter,  Mr.  Pelton  petitioned 
the  City  Council  to  take  the  school  under  its  control, 
and  to  provide  means  for  its  support ;  that  is  to  consti- 
tute it  a  Free  Common  School  as  contemplated  origin- 
ally,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Pelton,  its  projector. 

The  Council  were  at  first  willing  to  appropriate  mon- 
ey as  a  charity  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  but  objected  to  give  it  for  educating  those  of 
the  rich.  Subsequently,  moved  by  a  second  petition,  (see 
Municipal  Rec.  1849-50,  p.  160),  headed  by  Rev.  O.  C. 
AVheeler,  and  signed  by  other  friends  of  education,  the 
Council  on  the  29th  of  March,  1850,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion employing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pelton,  as  teach- 
ers, and  making  an  appropriation  for  their  support, 
(see  Municipal  Records,  p.  187.)  At  their  next  meet- 
ing, April  8th,  they  passed  an  "  Ordinance  for  the 
Regulation  of  Common  Schools,"  (see  Municipal  Rec. 
pp.  200-201,)  by  which  it  was  made  "  the  duty  of  John 
C.  Pelton  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  Church,  " 
and  to  teach  all  children  applying,  "  free  of  charge.  " 
The  average  number  of  scholars  was  restricted  to  one 
hundred,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton  were  awarded  as  a 
salary,  five  hundred  dollars  per  month.  In  accordance 
with  this  action  of  the  Council,  the  school  became  and 
remained  a  recognized  Free,  Common,  Public  School, 
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supported  and  controlled  by  the  city  authorities.  It 
was  at  the  time  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  city  or 
in  this  State.  For  the  chief  facts  in  the  foregoing,  your 
Committee  are  referred  to  the  "Pioneer  Magazine" 
for  Sept.  1851,  Editor's  Table,  pp.189;*  Hutchings' 
Magazine  for  June  and  July,  1859,  pp  29 ;  and  to  the 
newspapers  published  in  this  city  during  the  time  of 
which  we  have  written.  Allow  us  to  introduce  a  few 
extracts  from  the  many  documents  which  we  have  at 
hand. 

We  will  first  present  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
T.  J.  Kevins : 

San  Francisco,  April  10th,  1851. 

Dr.  A.  Randall:  [Assembly.] 

Bear  Sir,— The  bearer,  Mr.  j.  C.  Pelton,  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  first  established  in  this  city,  and  has  sus- 
tained it  from  the  beginning  at  great  sacrifice  and  with 
distinguished  ability.  He  is  anxious  to  get  the  best 
possible  school  system  adopted,  and  now  visits  the 
Capital  in  connection  with  that  object;  and  any  facili- 
ty you  may  be  able  to  afford  him  in  bringing  his  views 
and  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  popular  education. 

He  proposes  some  amendments  to  Mr.  Heydenfclt's 
bill,  which  he  will  explain  to  you. 

******** 

Yours,  in  haste. 

T.  J.  KEVINS. 
San  Francisco,  April  15th,  1851. 

His  Excellency  John  McDougal  : 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton, 
who  may  be  justly  termed  the  Pioneer  upon  education 
in  this  new  State.  He  visits  the  capital  upon  subjects 
connected  therewith. 

Any  assistance  you  may  render  him  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  C.  HOFF. 

*  S;e  those  articles  in  Origin  of  Public  Schools,  Part  V.  J.  c.  P. 
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[From  Legislative  Reports  of  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  Legislature, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform 

School,  April,  I860.] 

Senator  Mf.rritt. — I  place  in  nomination  J.  C.  Pelton,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  a  gentleman  who  is  in  every  way  eminently  qualified  for  the 
position  of  Trustee  of  the  State  Reform  School.  I  hold  in  my  hand  re- 
commendations in  his  behalf  for  this  place  from  the  Board  of  Education 
of  San  F rancisco,  and  from  all  the  teachers  of  the  various  Public  School* 
in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  Mr. 
Pelton  has  been  a  resident  of  this  State  since  1849;  that  he  established 
the  first  Public  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  that  he  has  been  ever  since 
that  date,  with  his  family,  a  resident  of  this  State,  and  connected  in  an 
active  manner  with  the  promotion  of  the  educational  interests  of  Califor- 
nia. I  think  that  an  election  to  this  office  is  but  due  to  him.  It  would 
certainly  be  but  a  merited  compliment  to  one  who  has  for  years  been  en- 
gaged in  faithful  and  laboriors  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  one  of 
the  noblest  institutions  of  the  land.  I  hope  he  will  receive  this  election* 
which  will  be  a  deserved  compliment  to  him,  and  an  honor  and  a  profit  to 
the  State. 

Mr.  Warnkr.— In  rising  to  support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pelton,  I 
desire  to  say,  sir,  that  my  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman  commenced 
in  1851,  when  he  voluntarily  came  up  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and 
spent  three  weeks  of  his  time  without  remuneration,  without  asking  re- 
ward, laboring  for  the  introduction  in  this  State  of  a  system  of  Common 
Schools.  That  system  is  the  pr.  sent  basis  of  the  Common  School  law. 
The  year  following,  Mr.  Soule,  Senator  from  San  Francisco,  introduced  in 
some  measure  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  present  Common  School  system. 
Put,  sir,  to  Mr.  Pelton  is  this  State  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system ;  and  more  especially  is  the  City  of  San  Francisco  indebted 
to  him  for  that  system  of  Common  Schools  with  which  that  city  has  been 
blessed.  And  I  trust,  sir,  that  this  Convention  will,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  heretofore  given  to  this  State  by  Mr.  Pelton,  in  view  of  the 
experience  and  educated  judgment  which  is  required  to  conduct  an  insti- 
tution like  the  one  now  proposed,  with  interests  of  the  svstem  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  State  at  heart,  will  place  in- nomination,  will  elect  the 
pioneer  teacher  and  the  persevering  and  faithful  friend  of  all  educational 
interests,  John  C.  Pelton. 

Mr.  Sawvkr. — Mr.  President — I  rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  J. 
C.  Pelton  for  the  position  of  Trustee  of  the  Refoim  School.  Mr.  Pelton 
may  be  well  and  properly  considered  as  the  pioneer  in  the  business  of 
educating  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  people  of  California.  He  left  Bos- 
ton in  1849,  not  with  the  then  all-absorbing  view  of  gathering  gold  in  the 
rich  placers  ol  California,  but  with  a  more  honorable  and  nobler  purpose 
of  establishing  a  system  of  Fiee  Common  Schools  in  this  State,  and  to 
that  end  he  directed  all  the  remarkable  energies  of  his  mind.    Ever  since 
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that  period  lie  and  his  amiable  lady  have  been  engaged  in  prosecuting 
their  labors  in  this  most  useful  department  of  social  labor.  In  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  his  labors  have  been  particularly  known  and  appreciated. 
He  came  to  that  city  when  all  was  disorder  and  confusion,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  educational  privileges  was  about  the  last  among  the  things  thought 
of  by  a  rushing  population.  For  the  last  eleven  years  he  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied  cither  as  a  teacher  or  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  the  first  time  that  his  friends  have  everasked  for  anything 
on  his  behalf  from  the  State.  I  hope  the  nomination  will  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Convention — that  Mr.  Pelton  will  receive  one  of  the 
appoint  incuts  as  Trustee. 

f.vtouls  fxm  fht  (ftulu  *£xt$$  of  £ira  iximtim. 

After  receipt  of  the  news  that  California  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1850,  the  people  of  this  city  celebrated  the  act  by  a 
procession  and  other  festivites.  The  Pacific  News 
of  Nov.  1st,  1850,  in  its  notice  of  that  procession,  thus 
alludes  to  one  portion  of  it : 

We  were  much  interested  to  see  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bled thousands  in  the  Plaza  on  Tuesaay  last,  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
stand,  a  banner  with  the  inscription  thereon  :  "The  First  Public  School 
in  California." 

About  that  banner  were  assembled  a  large  number 
of  the  scholars  of  Mr.  Pelton,  accompanied  by  him 
and  his  assistant  teachers,  as  the  News  stated,  the 
paragraph  being  too  long  for  publication  here.  No 
one  at  that  time  doubted  as  to  lohom  belonged  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  First  Free  Common  School 
in  this  city  and  State. 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  1850. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
March  5th,  1850. — A  petition  of  citizens  to  the  City  Council  for  re- 
muneration of  teacher  of  the  school  in  the  Baptist  Church  for  past  services 
and  an  appropriation  for  continuance  of  the  same,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education.     [In  City  Council,  March  4th,  1850.] 

April  Zd,  18.50.— We  are  gratified  to  see  that  the  City  Council  has 
made  some  provision  for  sustaining  Public  Schools  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Pelton's  school  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  City  Fathers,    *  » 
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FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  1851. 

[From  the  Alta  California,  (Editorial,)  Feb.  7,  1851.] 

Education  in  San  Francisco. — We  visited  yesterday  the  school  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife,  now  kept  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  on  Washington 
street.  The  school  is  made  up  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  little  boys 
and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen,  and  gathered  from  every 
portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

*#***»«»» 

Mr.  Pelton  commenced  the  school  in  the  month  of  December,  1849, 
with  three  scholars.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  its  support,  and  Mr. 
Pelton  supported  it  from  his  own  pocket  and  the  donations  of  friends  till 
April  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Town  Council  voted  him  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  its  support.  From  that  time  to  this,  the 
school  has  been  flourishing,  so  far  as  success  in  education  is  concerned. 
Still,  Mr.  Pelton  is  obliged  to  pay  all  current  expenses  from  his  own 
pocket,  receiving  his  pay  in  city  scrip.  The  school  is  entirely  a  pub'ic 
one,  no  charge  having  been  made  to  parents  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children. 

*•***•••• 

Some  action  ought  to  be  taken  by  our  City  Council,  in  our  present 
unsettled  state,  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  this  school. 

•  *•*••••• 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  highly  meritorious  plans  of  Mr.  Pelton  and 
his  wife  will  not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  proper  support  from  our 
municipal  government. 

For  several  months,  Mr.  Pelton  supported  the  school  entirely  from  his 
own  funds  and  labor,  receiving  nothing  in  return.        •  •  • 

After  a  while,  the  Council  came  most  generously  to  his  support,  voting 
for  the  labor  of  himself  and  his  lady  the  munificent  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  in  city  scrip,  id  est,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  per  month 
for  performing  the  most  wearisome  labor  to  be  found  in  the  whole  round 
of  manual  and  mental  slavery.  They  were  educating  the  city's  children, 
working  every  day,  and  were  voted  less  by  the  Council  for  their  labor  than 
any  good  cook  about  town  was  receiving.  This  five  hundred  dollars  in 
scrip  is  now  worth  to  Mr.  Pelton  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  in 
cash.  His  expenses,  meanwhile  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per 
month,  besides  the  labor  of  himself  and  wife.  While  the  Council  voted 
him  this  pittance  for  laboring  twenty-six  days,  all  day,  they  voted  them- 
selves, for  two  hours  work,  weekly,  a  salary  of  twice  the  amount.    "  • 

Mr.  Pelton's  school  now  numbers  between  one  and  two  hundred 
scholars — about  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  we  understand — none  of 
whom  pay  him  anything,  He  is  obliged  to  employ  assistance,  which  ab- 
sorbs all  that  he  receives  from  the  city.  Nothing  comes  from  the  State. 
He  has  exhausted  nearly  all  his  own  means  in  his  most  philanthropic 
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labors,  and  unless  some  measures  be  taken  the  undertaking  so  prnisworthy 
must  close  for  want  of  support.  We  cite  this  case  to  show  that  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  move  too  soon  in  this  matter.  The  cause  of  education  is 
suffering  by  their  delay.    Let  it  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

[From  Alta  California,  Feb.  28th,  1861.] 
Public  Schools  and  Instruction. — There  is  a  free  school  in  this  cityi 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pelton,  whose  public  spirit  and 
love  for  the  rising  generation  are  worthy  of  all  praise.    They  commenced 
this  school  some  p'flccn  month*  since. 

[From  the  Alta  California,  March  1st.  1851.] 
Punnc  School  Statistics. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Pelton  the  following  report,  containing  some  very  interesting  statistics, 
(for  these  Statistics  see  Index  Statistics)  of  the  public  school  taught  by 
them.in  this  place.  They  exhibit  a  curiously  mixed  population  in  our  good 
city.  They  exhibit  a  good  feeling  and  desire  for  the  education  of  their 
children  among  all  classes  amongst  us;  and  more  than  all,  they  exhibit 
an  interest — an  application,  or.  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  have  forced 
their  way  over  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  such  as  is  seldom  found 
in  this  gold-seeking  country.  * 

[From  the  Alta  California,  (Editorial.)  March  3-i!,  1881.] 
Children  and  Education  in  California. — Where  fifteen  months  since, 
the  sweet  voice  of  childhood,  its  ringing  laugh,  and  merry  chatter,  was  a 
sound  as  scarce  as  pleasant,  hundreds  of  gamboling  boys  and  girls  are 
now  seen  and  heard,  making  their  echoes  dance  again. 

Mr.  Pelton  urges  the  establishment  of  more  Free  Public  Schools. 

[From  the  California  Courier,  March  1st,  1851.] 
The  Public  Schools. — We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  appeals  made 
through  the  press  on  Friday,  in  behalf  of  the  [Mr.  Pelton's]  Public 
School,  have  aroused  a  proper  feeling  in  the  community  on  the  subject. 

[From  the  Alta  California,  (Editorial,)  March  13th,  1851.] 
Justice  to  the  Deserving. — Almost  a  year  and  half  ago,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pelton  and  his  excellent  lady  commenced  a  free  school  in  this  city.  To  it 
they  devoted  time,  talents  and  money.  They  taught  and  supported  the 
school  entirely  at  their  own  expense  for  four  months.  Last  April,  they 
were  allowed  for  their  united  labors  $500  per  month,  in  city  scrip,  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  high  salary  if  paid  in  cash.  Mr.  Pelton  has  expended  for 
current  expenses  of  the  school  about  $900.  He  has  lost  on  the  scrip 
$3,700.  To  raise  means  for  continuing  the  school  he  has  mortgaged  his 
house  and  lot,  besides  expending  all  his  other  means. 

*••*•**•• 
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Bis  ambition  has  been  a  noble  one,  hi9  efforts  untiring,  his  reward 
d.sappoin.ment  and  pecuniary  MM**  if  not  ruin.  Hi*  wife  has 
taoght  and  suffered  in  common  with  her  husband,  until  nerves  and  mind 
can  endure  the  toil  and  anxiety  no  longer. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject.  These  facts  the  publie 
should  know,  that  it  may  know  how  lo  act,  in  view  of  Mr  PehWi  exi 
gencics  lie  and  his  lady  have  ac.ed  with  as  much  philanthropy  as  the 
great  Howard,  and  we  have  confidence  enough  in  the  correct  feelin-  ,  f 
the  people  to  believe  that  they  will  do  for  him  what  the  Council  of  the 
city  has  not  yet  done,  and  we  fear  will  not  do. 

[From  the  California,  (Editorial,)  March  14th    1n",1  ] 
A  Wonn  WITH  the  P«OPLI.-We  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  everv 
good  Citizen  to  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  of  vital  illlCrest,  not  only  to  the 
people  collectively,  but  of  paramount  individual  importance 



Tins  subject,  unfortunately,  amid  the  press  of  busiaess,  has  escaped 
he  senous  attention  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  citizens.  There  have 
been  some  among  us,  however,  who  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
field,  have  s.nven  earnestly  for  its  cultivation.  Foremost  among  these, 
were  Mr.  J.  C.  Pel  ton  and  his  excellent  lady,  who  commenced  a  free 
school  ,n  tins  city  „        „„,/  a  ,,„,,■  a(Jl)     T()  „  ^  ^ 

talent  energy,  health  and  money,  with  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  rarely 
equalled.  For  several  months  they  supported  their  school  entirelv  a't 
their  own  expense.  In  April  last,  the  City  Council  voted  then,  a  small 
salary,  p„d  ,n  city  scrip.  This  he  cannot  dispose  of  at  any  price  worth 
nanung.  He  baa  been  compelled  in  ,ome  instances  to  pay  an  amount  of 
interest  on  money  for  the  use  of  the  school  more  than  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  scrip  Stdl  they  have  struggled  on.  Hundreds  of  children  have 
rece,veddadv,„s,ruc,ion  at  their  hands.  To  the  fond  expectation  that 
our  C.ty  Fa  hers  would  realize  the  hopes  held  out  to  him,  Mr.  Pelton  has 
mortgaged  his  dwelling-house,  and  expended  all  his  other  means  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  good  work.       •       .  . 

Citizens  of  San  Francisco,  this  ig  „0  fancT  sketch     We  have  had 
sonal  opportunity  to  witness  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  these  public  spirit- 
ec.  .ndmduals.     We  know  that  they  deserve  some  other  reward  than  ruin. 
M.all  they  not  have  it?    Shall  the  tidings  be  sent  to  the  Atlantic  and  to 
Europe,  that  San  rrancisco,  with  its  millionaires  and  all  its  boasted  wealth 
ocrimt  so  shameful  a  desertion  of  the  self-sacrificing  school- teachers  I  ' 

mm    .  _rS^°™  1,10  VuW<  "alauce,  (Leader,)  March  14th,  1851.] 
Mr  J.  C.  Peltoll,  some  eighteen  months  since  established  a  school  which 
^intended  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  popular  education  in  this 

[From  the  California  Courier.  (Editorial)  March  18th,  1km  i 
Mn.Pf:,Tov  sScMoo...-Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  , ha,  if  devotion, 
•  ennce,  and  persevering  effort  can  accomplish  anything,  Mr.  Pelton  and 
his  lady  w.ll  never  abandon  the  cause  they  have  so  zealously  espoused 
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FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  LATER  DATES. 

[From  the  Times  and  Transcript,  Sept.  4th,  1855.] 
*  *  Mr.  Pelton  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  called 

the  "Founder  of  Free  Schools  on  the  Pacific."  *  *  His  was  the  first 
school  opened  in  San  Francisco;  and  to  it,  the  few  children  then  here, 
resorted  without  money  and  without  price.  By  the  aid  of  some  philan- 
thropists, in  part,  but  more  particularly  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  him- 
self and  wife,  he  was  enabled  to  build  up  a  monument  which  is  now  a 
pride  to,  but  will  hereafter  become  the  glory,  of  our  State. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Directory  for  1858.] 
Education  and  the  Public  Schools. — Prominent  among  the  early 
friends  of  San  Francisco  wore  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Peiton,  who,  as  it  ap- 
pears, left  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  early  part  of  18-1 !) ;  and  (strange  as  it  then 
appeared  to  those  unacquainted  with  them,  or  the  real  motives  that 
prompted  their  acts,)  with  the  object  of  establishing  lu  re  on  the  "  far-off 
shores  of  the  Pacific,"  a  free  Public  School  on  the  New  England  plan. 

[From  Hutching's  California  Magazine,  June,  1859,  page  57G.] 
Free  Schools  in  California. — One  fact  that  should  ever  be  kept  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  friends  of  the  young  in  California  is  this: 
Mr.  Pellon  has  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  first  School  in  Cali- 
fornia, nearly  ten  years  ago  ;  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
Festival*  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  who  being  one  of  the  three  pupils  of 
Mr.  Pelton's  first  school,  having  completed  her  studies,  stepped  forward 
and  presented  to  the  school  a  beautiful  sill;  banner,  the  work  of  her  own 
hands,  as  a  memorial  of  her  grateful  esteem.  Such  events  must  have 
struck  deep  into  the  heart  of  their  earnest  teacher,  as  in  language  the 
most  forcible  and  impressive  they  whispered,  "  these  are  thy  rewards." 

[From  the  Home  Journal,  May,  18(10.] 
Mr.  Pelton  has  been  in  California  eleven  years,  where  he  has  been  the 
constant  advocate  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  education  during 
the  whole  term  of  his  residence,  which  of  course  dates  from  the  early 
pioneer  times. 

[From  the  Herald,  May  5th,  I860.] 
Last  night  the  many  friends  and  pupils  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  thronged  the 
re-union,  got  up  in  ccmpliment  to  that  gentleman  at  Tucker's  Academy  of 
Music.  It  was  a  well-merited  compliment  to  a  gentleman  who  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  public  school  teacher  in  California,  and  one 
whose  services  have  been  indorsed  by  the  Legislature  of  his  State  in  mak- 
ing him  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School. 


«  May-Day  Festival  of  Hyde  Street  School,  1859. 


J.  C.  P. 
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[From  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  May  9th,  1S60.] 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education — Resignation  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pelton. — The   following  preamble   and   resolutions  were  unanimously 

adopted  : 

Whereas,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  for  more  than  ten  years  con- 
nected with  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
has  resigned  from  the  department ;  therefore 

Itesolved,  <£•<■.,  <tc. 

[  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  bears  date  May  Oth, 
1860.  "More  than  ten  years  "  preceding  that  date 
would  bring  my  connection  with  the  Public  Schools 
of  San  Francisco  back  to  the  early  part  of  18">0.  Thus 
the  Board  of  Education  itself  fixes  the  time  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  system,  who  was  connected  with  it 
as  a  teacher,  and  so  auswers  one  or  more  of  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  their  Committee. — J.  C.  P.] 

[From  a  letter  from  the  Hon  James  Wilson,  to  J.  C.  Pelton  in  1K57.] 
I  know  nothing  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  this  city  in  HI'.',  having 
arrived  here  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1850,  I  did  not  come 
ashore  from  the  steamer  until  the  morning  of  November  1st,  1850.  Not 
long  after  my  arrival,  I  observed  one  day  a  procession  of  school  children 
passing  along  Kearny  street  and  crossing  the  Plaza  at  the  corner  of 
Clay  street.  The  matter  excited  my  observation,  and  I  remarked  at  the 
time  that  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  were  engaged  in  that  enterprise, 
were  more  important  persons  than  all  the  office  holders  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  were  doing  more  for  the  pubic  weal  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  State,  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  That  little  procession,  which  I  then  ob- 
served, was  under  the  conduct  and  direction  of  yourself  and  your  good 
lady.    May  God  prosper  you  in  the  noble  enterprise. 

[From  the  Hon.  .1.  .1.  Warner,  of  [jM  Angeles,  a  member  of  the  Senate  in 
ls.")0-,il,  and  of  several  Legislatures  succeeding,  ami  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  during  the  session  of  L860-6L  Extract  from  a  letter  to  J.  C. 
Pelton,  when  about  visiting  the  Atlantic  States,  in  lsoo.] 

The  deep  interest  and  untiring  zeal  displayed  by  you  in  creating  our 
free  school  system,  since  your  first  arrival  in  California,  and  the  voluntary 
assistance  which,  in  1851,  you  gave  to  the  Legislature  in  forming  the 
school  laws  of  California,  together  with  your  continued  efforts  in  perfect- 
ing and  carrying  into  practical  operation  the  systems  of  public  schools  of 
this  State,  has  placed  not  only  the  State,  but  the  rising  as  well  as  the 
future  generations  of  California,  under  many  and  deep  obliga».ons  to 
you. 


Having  been  an  inmate  of  your  family  in  the  year  1849,  and  an  eye- 
witness to  your  severe  struggles  in  maintaining  a  Free  Common  School,  it 
seems  to  me  an  act  of  simple  justice,  not  only  to  yourself  but  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  declare  the  same. 

Your  grand  object  and  aim  was,  as  I  was  informed  by  yourself,  to  es- 
tablish free  schools  in  this  city,  and  in  California  ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  most  honorable  enterprise,  many  other  persons  besides  myself, 
can  remember  how  many  sacrifices  and  deprivations  you  submitted  to.  It 
seemed  at  that  time  wonderful,  bow  a  man  with  a  family  and  limited 
means,  could  undertake  and  carry  through  such  an  enterprise,  in  the  face 
of  so  many  obstacles  which  presented  themselves  to  be  met  and  overcome. 
But  your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  carried  you  through,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of  others,  I  think  you  deserve  the 
credit  having  established  the  first  Free  Common  School  in  San  Francisco. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Win.  Newton  Meeks  to  J.  C.  Pelton,  1R57.] 
The  first  Public  School  in  this  place  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  per- 
sonally, was  that  instituted  by  yourself  on  Washington  Street  near  Du- 
pont. 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  extracts  and  documents 
most  conclusivel)'  answer  each  and  all  of  the  questions 
propounded  by  your  Committee,  as  follows: 

1st.  At  what  date  was  the  first  Free  Public  School 
opened  ?    An*.  December  2(3th,  18-19. 

2d.  By  what  authority  was  it  established?  Ans.  By 
John  C.  Pelton,  and  subsequently,  viz  :  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,  1850,  adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  San  Francisco. 

3d.  By  whom  was  it  taught?  Ans.  By  John  C.  Pel- 
ton  and  wife. 

4th.  What  amount  of  salary  did  the  teacher  receive  ? 
Ans.  Five  hundred  dollars  per  mouth. 

FRANK  SOULE, 

Of  Alta  California  in  ls.">(l  and  1851,  and  Member  of  California  Senate,  Ses- 
sion of  1N.V2. 

LOUIS  R.  LULL, 

Of  California  Courier  I860,  and  San  Francisco  Whig  1>S51  and  1852.  aud  now 
Secretary  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

CHARLES  S.  BIDEN, 
Of  Alta  California,  January  to  June,  ln.50,  subsequently  in  Board  of  Super- 
visors [861-62,  and  President  of  the  Fire  Delegates. 

W.  B.  FARWELL, 

Of  S.  F  .Whig,  1852  and  18.13,  and  at  present  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco. 
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EDWARD  CONNER, 
Of  the  Alta  California  from  1S50  to  MM,  and  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  I'auama. 

Of  the  German  Journal,  ISM  MM,  «d  <5erm«  Vn'S'^i.  up  to 
present  time. 

MtorofRacramento  Index.  l«n  to  18H fSSJL^So^?^ t 
W^CojreBpondg,)  «rf  ilta  California  5Tv3l3?Md  fcSj?  MS  ' to 
18K  :  Alta  (  ahlornm  Ed.tor  and  Legislative  Correspondent  Iron,  Is  ,',;  ,o 

•JONAS  WINCHESTER, 

Early  Editor  of  the  Pacific  News. 

RASEV  RIVENS, 
•411'  Stockton  Daily  J>ost,  Ac. 

BBS  J  AMIS  HILLIABD, 

Reporter. 

I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
.above  tacts  are  correct,  and  have  frequently  made  men- 
tion ot  the  same. 

Caltforn^  K™  :  ^^Lo^\he  AM. 

I  have  always  understood  that  Air.  John  C  PeltOB 
established  the  first  Public  School  in  the  city  of  Sail 
r  rancisco. 

M.  C.  I'l'TOX. 
Editor  of  Alta  California. 

The  above  facts  seemed  to  be  settled  at  the  time  of 
my  connection  editorially  with  the  San  Francisco 
\V  h  1  if,  ISol. 

J.  A.  MAGAC.NOS. 

Many  of  the  facts  stated  above  I  knew  personally 
and  the  others  are  in  agreement  and  according  to  mv 
general  impression. 

Editor  of  the  California  Christian  Advocate,  October,  ^.PtoTa^WU  ev- 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Pel- 
ton  established  the  first  School  in  the  city  of  San 
1' rancisco. 

m  n.  HonircK, 

Editor  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

My  impression,  from  what  I  have  read  and  heard  is 
that,  in  the  early  years  of  San  Francisco,  the  credit  of 
haying  established  the  first  Public  School  was  univer- 
sally accorded  to  J.  0.  Pelton.    I  have  been  a  resident 
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of  California  since  1S49,  and  have  rumaged  about  con- 
siderably in  the  newspapers  of  this  city  published  pre- 
viously to  1850. 

j.  s.  HITTEIX. 

[Author.] 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  California  since  1849,  and 
it  was  my  impression  that  Mr.  Pelton  established  the 
first  Public  School  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  N.  J.  BROOKS, 
Formerly  connected  witli  Post  and  Times. 

The  facts  above  stated  are  correct,  as  I  have  known 
Mr.  Pelton  in  his  connection  with  the  schools,  aud 
personally  since  the  early  part  of  1850. 

JOHN  n.  WARD, 
Reporter  for  San  Francisco  in  I860,  '51  and  '52. 

I  became  aware  of  Mr.  Pelton's  efforts  in  the  inau- 
guration of  the  free  school  system  while  I  was  report- 
ing for  the  California  Courier,  early  in  1851. 

G.  H.  SIMONTON. 

I  know  the  above  statements  to  be  generally  true,  I 
having  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  from  Februa- 
ry, 184!',  had  children  attending  Mr.  Pelton's  school 
in  '50,  and  having  my  attention  directed  to  education- 
al matters  as  a  member  of  the  city  press  much  of  the 
time  since  1855. 

H.  DEGROOT. 

My  impression  has  always  been,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pelton  opened  the  first  public  school  in  San  Francisco. 

E.  A.  UPTON. 
Of  the  California  Courier,  1850. 

P.  S. — In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  schools  and  school  laws  of 
the  State. 

In  the  Convention  at  Monterey  in  1849,  which  form- 
ed the  State  Constitution,  the  500,000  acres  of  land 
donated  by  Congress  for  internal  improvement  pur- 
poses, was  devoted  to  schools.  Hon.  John  McDougal 
was  eminently  the  friend  of  this  measure.  [See  De- 
bates on  the  Constitution.]  During  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  1851,  at  San  Jose,  a  bill  for  establish- 
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ing  Common  Schools  was  introduced  by  lion.  Elean 
ITeydenfeldt,  and  passed.  Mr.  Pelton  was  occupied 
several  weeks  in  San  Jose  engaged  in  efforts  towards 
perfecting  and  securing  the  passage  of  that  bill.  [See 
Letter  of  T.  J.  Xevins  and  others,  quoted  above.] 
This  law  having  proved  defective  on  account  of  the 
new  conditions  of  society,  and  the  want  at  the  time  of 
drawing  the  bill,  of  the  school  laws  of  other  States, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  here,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  supercede  it  by  another  during  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  1852,  at  Sacramento.  The  per- 
fection of  this  hill  cost  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Senate,  together  with  the  State 
Surperintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Judge  Marvin, 
and  Hon.  Paul  K.  Ilubbs,  of  the  Senate,  much  of  their 
spare  time  for  months.  After  its  introduc  tion,  having 
been  scrutinized,  and  amended  only  in  a  few  unimpor- 
tant particulars,  it  passed  unanimously  in  each  House. 
The  gentlemen  last  named  were  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill  by  Mr.  Kevins  and  by  Mr.  Pelton,  the 
latter  visiting  Sacramento  several  times  during  the 
session  to  give  the  aid  of  his  experience  in  drawing  it, 
as  well  as  to  secure  its  passage:  and  Mr.  Xevins  mak- 
ing one  visit  and  having  one  interview  with  the  three 
sponsors  named,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Their  assis- 
tance was  very  valuable,  and  gratefully  received. 

Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  legislation 
upon  the  subject,  but  the  laws  of  18.51  and  l$o2  were 
aud  remain  the  basis  of  those  now  existing. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRAXK  SOULE. 

July  18th,  1864. 


t&~  For  preceding  and  following  pages,  completing  this  pamphlet,  see 
Parts  I.  11,  III,  V  and  VI.  at  any  of  the  book  stores.  J.  C.  P. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


TESTIMONY 

O  F 

3R3BS23B)3BlfTS 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.-Continued. 


Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co.,  August  1st,  1864. 
Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Por-E  and  D.  Ldnt  : 

Gentlemen, — The  preceding  circular  having  been  sent 
me,  though  without  my  address,  I  presume  an  answer 
from  me  is  expected.  I  respond  with  greater  cheerful- 
ness, from  the  fact  that  certain  parties,  and  even  some 
former  members  of  your  Board,  have,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, attempted  to  wrest  from  the  proper  individual 
the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  our  Common  Schools 
in  this  State,  whether  from  want  of  correct  informa- 
tion or  improper  motives,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  that  "  the  credit  of  having  inaugu- 
rated the  Free  School  system  in  San  Francisco,"  un- 
questionably belongs  to  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  as  to  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  public  school — it  was  about  the  1st 
of  April,  1850.*  To  the  second — It  was  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco. 
Third — It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Pelton  and  his  wife,  with 
some  other  assistant  teachers,  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  ;  and  fourth — The  salary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton, 
jointly,  as  established  by  the  Council,  was  five  hundred 
dollars  [scrip]  per  month. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  school  matters  in  the  city 
extends  no  further  back  than  the  fall  of  1849;  but  I 
have  information  from  earlier  pioneers,  who  were 
officially  connected  with  the  previous  schools,  that  they 
were  all  supported  by  tuition  fees,  and  are  consequent- 
ly, notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  recent 

»  The  date  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  adopting  Mr .  Pelton's  School. 
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newspaper  writers,  excluded  from  the  category  of  Free 
Common  Schools.  In  support  of  my  answer  to  the 
question  in  the  body  of  your  circular.  "  to  whom  in 
your  opinion  belongs  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated 
the  free  school  system  in  this  city,'-  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  state  that,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  I  embarked 
from  Boston  on  a  Cape  Horn  voyage  to  California  in 
company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton,  and  that  I  was 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  his  special  object  in  coming 
here  was  to  establish  Free  Common  Schools,  on  the 
Xew  England  plan;  that  he  was  countenanced  and  en- 
courged  in  this  laudable  work  by  prominent  friends  of 
education  at  the  East ;  that,  to  this  end,  he  received 
from  them  liberal  donations  of  school-books,  etc. ;  that, 
among  the  benefactions,  in  furtherance  of  the  object, 
was  the  donation  to  San  Francisco,  by  II.  X.  Hooper, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  of  a  large  bell,  cast  expres>ly  fur  the 
purpose,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Presented  to 
the  First  Public  Grammar  School  of  San  Francis,  o,  " 
to  be  placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  first  Public  Grammar 
School  House  that  should  be  erected  in  the  city  ;— that 
on  Mr.  Pelton's  arrival,  in  the  fall  of  '49,  there  was 
no  school  of  any  description,  in  the  city,  and  so  far  as 
I  could  learn,  none  contemplated  ;  that,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  viz.,  December  26th,  (there  being  no  public 
provision  for  the  support  of  a  school,)  he  opened  oue 
on  the  free  plan,  relying,  for  the  time,  on  voluntary 
contributions  of  citizens.  This  school  was  continued 
on  this  basis  until  about  the  1st  of  April  following, 
when  the  Common  Council  passed  an  ordinance, 
[according  to  my  recollection]  "  An  Ordinance  refla- 
ting Common  Scliooh.''  This  ordinance  adopted  Mr. 
Pelton's  school,  prodded  for  its  support,  and  establish- 
ed rules  for  its  regulation.  This  school  appears  to  me 
to  have  possessed  all  the  features  of  a  Free  Public 
School,  and  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  time  per- 
haps as  well  as  would  our  now  more  matured  system, 
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which  the  wants  of  a  vast  increase  of  scholars  have 
called  into  existence.  It  was  continued  as  a  city  pub- 
lic school,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pelton,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  '51,  when  a  more  elab- 
orate ordinance  was  adopted,  and  more  schools  estab- 
lished. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  learn  the  histo- 
ry of  the  bell  alluded  to  above.  It  was  hung  in  a  con- 
venient place  on  the  ship's  deck,  and  was  used  ed  dur- 
ing the  voyage  in  ringing  the  watches,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  its  only  service.  After  arriving  here,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  its  recep- 
tion in  Cross,  Hobson  &  Co's  warehouse,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1851. 

With  much  respect,  your  obt.  servant, 

MADISON  HAWES. 

Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen: — In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  J.  C.  Pelton 
was  the  first  teacher  in  the  first  Free  Public  School  of 
this  city,  and  to  his  efforts  the  first  Common  School 
owes  its  origin. 

I,  personally,  with  other  old  citizens,  were,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Pelton,  subscribers  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  purchase  nearly  all  the  furniture  of  the 
first  Public  School,  under  J.  C.  Pelton. 

J.  D.  STEVENSON. 

Mr.  Pelton's  name  is  blended  with  my  earliest  recol- 
lections of  the  Public  Schools  in  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  T.  COLEMAN. 
[From  the  Hon.  JohnCorry,  of  the  Supreme  Court.] 

Sacramento,  Sept.  5th,  1864. 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  andLcnt: 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter,  asking  me  to  whom  in  my 
opinion  the  credit  is  due  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Free  School  System  in  San  Francisco,  was  received  a 
few  days  ago.  I  will  state  what  I  know  in  as  few  words 
as  may  be,  and  will  ask  you  to  accept  such  statement, 


instead  of  my  opinion,  as  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
inaugurating  our  beneficent  system  of  free  schools. 

I  was  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  from  early  in  Octo- 
ber. 1^49.  until  August  1851.  Sometime  in  Novem- 
ber, or  December.  1849,  I  became  acquainted  with  J. 
C.  Pelton,  Esq..  who,  with  his  wife,  was  then  engaged 
in  teaching  a  school.  I  felt  an  interest  in  their  enter- 
prise, and  from  time  to  time,  during  the  period  I  have 
named,  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  concerning  the  establisment  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem, which,  since  then,  has  been  carried  into  success- 
ful operation,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  through- 
out the  State-  In  the  earliest  days  of  my  residence  in 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Pelton  was  the  only  man  whom  I 
knew  to  be  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  cause  of 
common  or  public  school  education.  I  remember 
well,  that  I  regarded  him  as  sacrificing  the  golden 
opportunity,  as  I  then  esteemed  it,  to  make  a  compe- 
tence, if  not  a  fortune,  for  the  good  of  the  few  children 
then  in  San  Francisco,  and  also  in  the  buildnig  up  of  a 
svstem  of  education  that  would  prove  a  bkssing  to  the 
fenerations  of  children  to  come  ;  for  all  of  which  labor 
he  was  receiving  bat  a  small  pecuniary  renumeration. 

"What  others  may  have  done  at  a  later  day,  I  am  not 
particularly  well  advised,  for  I  ceased  to  be  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco  in  August.  1*51,  and  did  not  return 
to  reside  there  again  until  early  in  1861.  I  am  aware 
that  much  has  been  done,  and  that  many  have  been 
engaged  in  and  contributed  to  the  great  and  good 
work,  to  whom  credit  is  due,  which  should  be  grate- 
fully accorded  by  every  friend  of  man,  and  of  society, 
and  free  government. 

Terr  respectfully,  tout  obedient  serrmt, 

JOHN  (TURRET. 

Mr.  Felton  was  the  first  person  that  I  knew  to  be 
engaged  as  above.  I  have  had  a  residence  in  this  city 
since  October,  1849. 

EL  D.  COGSWELL  [SL  D.] 
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[From  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings,  First  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  California.] 

San  Francisco,  August  29th,  1SG4. 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Lunt  : 

I  believe  the  first  Free  Public  School  in  this  city  was 
opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1849  or  earlier  part  of 
1850.  I  do  not  know  by  what  authority  it  was  estab- 
lished, but  believe  it  was  a  private  enterprise.  It  was 
taught  by  J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
his  salary  ;  if  I  ever  knew,  have  forgotten. 

I  have  ever  supposed,  to  Mr.  Pelton  belongs  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  the  Free  School  System  of  this 
city.  Yours,  etc. 

S.  C.  HASTINGS. 
San  Francisco,  July  7,  1861. 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope,  and  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the 
—  of  June,  in  which  you  submit  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools  in  this 
city. 

To  the  first,  as  to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  "belongs  the 
credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  Free  School  System," 
I  would  answer,  J.  C.  Pelton.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  Mr.  Pelton  was  teaching  school  under  a  can- 
vass tent  on  "Washington  street,  as  early  as  November 
or  December,  1849 ;  but  I  am  unable  to  state  the  au- 
thority, or  system,  under  which  he  conducted  his  es- 
tablishment at  that  period. 

The  present  form  of  city  government  was  adopted  in 
the  following  year,  (1850,)  when  some  provisions  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools.  This 
was  the  first  official  or  public  movement  towards  the 
system  of  Public  Schools.  There  were  small  schools 
here,  even  before  Mr.  Pelton's  time,  but  until  the  mid- 
dle, or  latter  part  of  1850, 1  know  of  none  that  claimed 
to  be  free,  or  partook  of  a  public  character. 

During  the  year  1850  and  1851,  my  connection  with 
the  Press  brought  me  in  frequent  communication  with 
Mr.  Pelton,  whom  I  then,  and  for  years  afterwards, 
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recognized  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Fublic  School 
System,  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  city 
government. 

Mr.  Pelton  was  a  hard  worker,  indefatigable  and 
■persistent ;  to  this  latter  quality  in  his  character  I  have 
had  reason  often  to  complain.  With  this  Blight  expe- 
rience, to  which  I  may  add  the  fact  of  not  having 
heard  any  other  name  mentioned  iu  connection  with 
Public  Schools  in  early  days,  I  must,  as  I  have  already 
done,  answer  your  questions  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pelton. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  CONNER. 
[I.ate  1".  S.  Consul  at  1'anama.] 

San  Francisco,  September  Uth,  lsci. 

To  Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Li  nt  : 

******* 
Gentlemen, — Late  in  18.30  or  early  in  1851,  I  was 
made  aware  by  Mr.  Pelton,  of  his  purposes  and  efforts 
in  furtherance  of  Common  School  education  in  this 
city.  Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  general  subject, 
especially  in  the  then  condition  of  this  city  and  State, 
I  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  was  quite  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  his  earnestness,  intelligence 
and  energy. 

From  all  nn-  opportunities  of  information  and  best 
recollection,  I  should  say  decidedly,  that  he  was  the 
very  first  person  whose  labors  in  the  cause,  had  any 
tangible  result. 

I  cannot  answer  your  questions  more  definitely. 

Yours,  Ac, 

EUGENE  CASkSERLY. 
San  Francisco,  August  SM,  1S64. 

To  Committee  on  Common  Schools: 

Gentlemen, — H.  G.  Langley's  Directory,  for  1858, 
page  35,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Free  Public  School,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pelton,  and  the  names  (see  Index,  p.  2,  Con- 
tributors) of  many  citizens  who  helped  to  maintain  it. 

From  this,  we  would  infer,  at  least: 

1st.  The  first  F)-ee  Public  School  was  opened  De- 
cember 26th,  1849. 
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2d.  It  was,  in  the  beginning,  probably  a  private 
enterprise. 

3d.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pelton,  were  the  first  teach- 
ers, and  to  them,  more  especially,  belongs  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  the  Free  School  system. 

4tb.  $500  per  month,  for  both,  was  the  amount  of 
compensation,  paid  in  city  scrip. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS. 
A  pupil  of  the  First  Public  School  iu  1850. 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Lunt  : 

Dear  Sirs, — My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  first 
school  I  know  of  in  San  Francisco,  while  passing  the 
Baptist  church  on  Washington  street  one  morning,  I 
think,  early  in  1850.  I  saw  the  scholars  there  sitting 
on  high  seats — feet  some  inches  from  the  floor.  I 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Pelton  collected  the  scholars 
and  carried  on  the  school  without  any  compensation. 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  school  and  intended  to 
contribute  something  for  its  support;  whether  I  did  or 
not  I  cannot  now  remember.* 

Sometime  in  the  summer  of  1851,  Mr.  Pelton  ap- 
plied to  me  for  the  use  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  corner  of  Jackson  street  and  Virginia  Place, 
which  he  occupied  for  some  two  or  three  months. 
There  being  objections  made  by  a  few  to  its  further 
use  as  a  school,  and  Mr.  Pelton  not  being  able  to  find 
any  other  suitable  place,  disbanded  for  a  time. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

[Deacon]  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

To  Committee  of  Common  Schools  : 

Gentlemen, — I  know  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  was  the  first 
man  to  inaugurate  Free  Schools  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  A.  HOWARD,  "47er." 

•Mr.  Adams  did  donate  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  a  large  amount  of  encouraeement. 

J.  C  P. 
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_  Xew"  York,  November  15th,  1SG4.* 

lo  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools: 

Gentlemen, — Your  favor  of  the  28th  was  duly  re- 
ceived.   In  reply  to  your  inquiries  with  regard  to  Free 
Public  Schools  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  years  1849  and 
1850,  I  have  to  state  that  the  first  Free  Public  School 
opened  in  that  place,  was  by  J.  C.  Pelton,  either  late 
m  November  or  first  of  December,  1849.    It  was  held 
in  the  Baptist  church,  (Rev.  Mr.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  pastor, 
onWaskington  street,  said  church  being  secured  by  Mr. 
Pelton  for  this  purpose,)  and  taught  without  salary  by 
-Mr.  Pelton  until  the  spring  of  1850,  when  the  Ayunta- 
miento  resolved  to  engage  him  and  his  wife  as  teachers, 
at  8250  per  month,  each.  I  think  the  school  opened  with 
three  scholars,  and  aside  from  some  little  assistance  by 
subscription  to  purchase  desks,  stoves,  etc.,  the  credit 
of  starting,  teaching,  and  supporting  the  first  Free 
Public  School  in  San  Francisco,  is  due  to,  and  will,  I 
trust,  ever  be  accorded  to  J.  C.  Pelton. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Pelton, 

I  am,  very  respectfullv,  yours, 

F.  P.  FITTS. 

San  Francisco,  December  20th,  1S64.* 

To  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  printed  communica- 
tion, and  in  answer,  I  will  say  I  have  been  in  San 
Francisco  nearly  fifteen  years.  I  consider,  and  it  is 
generally  thought  by  the  citizens,  that  Mr.  Pelton  was 
the  first  teacher  of  Free  Schools  here.      *  * 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  C.  BELL. 

rr     \t  -r.  August  2Gth,  lM!4. 

lo  Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Li  nt  : 

Gentlemen,— In  my  opinion,  the  credit  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  Free  School  system  in  San  Francisco,  belongs 
to  J.  C.  Pelton.  The  first  Public  School  was  estab- 
lished prior  to  March,  1851.  I  believe  it  was  at  first  a 
private  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pelton,  and  taught  by  Mr. 

*  Received  since  rendering  of  R?|x>rt.  J  C  P 
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Pelton  and  his  wife.  At  first  they  received  no  salary, 
(after  a  while  were  paid  by  the  city,)  but  depended 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Public  School  system— 
which  Mr.  Pelton  inaugurated.  Two  of  my  children 
attended  the  first  School. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  A.  BONNARD. 

Pbesidio,  January  7th,  18G5. 

Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Ayer  : 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  circular  I  can  give 
you  a  fact,  that  in  my  judgment  settles  the  ques- 
tion. In  May,  1850, 1  was  invited  by  Mrs.  James  Lud- 
low to  visit  a  Free  School  on  "Washington  street,  kept 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton.  On  our  way,  we  called  on  a 
butcher,  in  what  is  now  Pine  street,  and  the  kind 
hearted  lady  made  the  remark,  that  she  would  send  a 
joint  to  the  teachers,  for  they  had  a  very  poor  time  of 
it,  as  was  very  evident. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 

MARY  F.  BALL. 

San  Francisco,  August  20th,  1864. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen : — In  reply  to  the  foregoing  Circular,  I  can 
ouly  state  that  my  earliest  recollection  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  San  Francisco,  is  of  the  School  established 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife,  in  the  latter  part  of  1849 
or  early  in  1850,  and  which  School,  I  believe,  in  the 
Spring  of  1850  was  adopted  by  the  city,  and  sustainsd 
under  its  pecuniary  aid. 

ALFRED  WHEELER, 

City  Attorney  1857. 

In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  December, 
1849,  adopted  by  the  Council  April,  1850 ;  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  C.  Pelton.  Opened  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church  on  "Washington  Street. 

GEO.  W.  KNOX,  [Notary  Public] 
*  Received  since  rendering  of  Report.  J  C.  P. 
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I  hare  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  since  July 
6th,  1849,  and  I  believe  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  to  have  been 
the  first  person  engaged  in  keeping  a  Public  School 
here. 

CHAS.  P.  KIMBALL.  [Noisy  Carrier.] 

Committee  ox  Common  Schools  : 

Gents, — In  answer  to  your  several  inquiries  solicited, 
I  answer  as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me  :  In  the 
winter  of '49  and  '50,  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  opened  a 
school  on  "Washington  street,  near  Stockton,  support- 
ed at  first  by  private  subscription ;  subsequently  the 
City  Council  allowed  them  each,  three  hundred  dollars 
in  three  per  cent,  city  scrip  per  month  for  their  ser- 
vices.* 

The  first*  [?]  public  school  (properly  so)  [?]  was  open- 
ed in  what  was  known  as  Happy  Valley,  in  a  one-story, 
rough-board  building,  known  as  Melius'  Hyde  House, 
and  stood  near  where  Mission  and  Second  streets  now 
intersect.    Mr.  Denmau,  I  think  was  the  teacher. 

Respsctfullv, 

CALEB  HYATT. 

Gentlemen  : 

My  impression  is  and  always  has  been,  since  Janua- 
ry, 1850,  that  Mr.  Pelton  taught  the  first  school  in  San 
Francisco,  and  that  it  was  opened  at  his  own  expense 
as  a  Free  School. 

H.  M.  HALE. 
[City  and  County  Auditor.] 

San  Francisco,  August  8th,  1864. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  undersigned  has  resided  in  San  Francisco  since 
December,  1849,  and  states,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
that  a  Free  Public  School  was  kept  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Washington  street,  early  in  the  year  1850,  by 
John  C.  Pelton  and  wife ;  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  Public  School  being  organized  prior  to  said  date. 

H.  J.  WELLS. 

*  Slightly  incorrect ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  wag  the  sum.  J.  C.  P. 

t  There  were  other  Public  Schools  opened  in  Sin  Francisco  on  the  same  date  with 
this,  Nov.  7, 1851.   How ,  then,  could  this  be  the  nasi  I  J  0.  P. 
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San  Francisco,  July  SOth,  1864. 
Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  Circular  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Schools,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
if  common  notoriety  from  the  earliest  history  of  our 
State,  is  creditable  evidence  of  a  fact,  then  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pelton  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  distinguished  honor 
of  having  inaugurated  the  "Free  School"  System  in 
this  city. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  M.  ZABRISKIE. 

San  Francisco  August  Cth,  18G4. 

Geo.  H.  Peck,  of  his  information  and  belief,  says 
that  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  was  the  Pioneer  Public  School 
Teacher  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  this  State. 

G.  H.  PECK. 
San  Francisco,  CM.,  July  27th,  18G4. 
Messrs.  Badger,  J.  F.  PorE,  and  D.  Lunt,  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Gentlemen, — One  of  your  Circulars  of  June,  1864,  has 
reached  my  hands. 

I  arrived  in  San  Franciseo  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849. 

In  February,  1850,  I  was  informed  that  a  Free  Pub- 
lie  School  was  established  on  "Washington  Street  near 
Stockton  Street,  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton,  Principal.  Dur- 
ing that  month  and  that  succeeding,  I  sent  my  son  to 
that  School,  not  doubting  that  it  was  established  by 
authority  of  the  Ayuntameinto  of  the  city.  No  tuition 
bills  were  ever  presented  to  me. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  H.  T.  MOSSE. 

I  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton,  at  the  school 
mentioned  above  by  my  father.  I  had  no  doubt  then, 
nor  have  I  now  that  it  was  a  Free  Public  School  by 
authority. 

D'ALOA  MOSSE. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  1850  ;  by  au- 
thority of  City  Council ;  under  the  superintendence  of 
J.  C.  Pelton. 

JAMES  HUGHES. 


Iu  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  Sytem  of  San  Francisco  belong*  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  the  wiuter  of 
1849  and  1850;  under  the  superintendence  of  John  C 
Pelton. 

JAMES  G.  DOW. 
Sax  Fraxcisco,  JuIt  6th,  1864. 

To  the  Committee  ox  Commox  Schools: 

Gmtlemen  ,— In  answer  to  the  questions  propounded 
within,  I  can  only  reply  to  the  3d,  as  follows :  Accor- 
ding to  the  best  of  my  kuowledge  and  belief,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Pelton  was  tbe  first  person  who  established  and 
aught  a  school  in  this  city.  Certain  it  is,  his  name 
was  the  first  I  ever  heard  mentioned  in  connection 
with  public  schools  in  this  citv  or  State  since  AoffBtf 
1st,  1849.  ° 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  fellow-citizen, 

DANIEL  GIRAfD. 

Sax  Francisco,  Julv  5th,  1864. 

Committee  ox  Piblic  Schools  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  your  questions  in  regard 
to  Common  Schools — I  am  not  able  to  state  the  date 
or  the  mouth  of  the  first  free  school  in  this  city, 
although  I  sent  my  son  to  the  first  one ;  this  was  earlv 
iu  1850.  By  what  authority  it  was  established,  I  am 
not  able  to  say.  The  gentleman  who  taught  it  was 
Mr.  Pelton,  assisted  by  his  lady.  In  regard  to  salary 
he  received,  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  he  said 
to  me  in  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  him  at  that 
time.  His  remarks  were,  that  he  had  made  no  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  his  salary  ;  but  expected  that 
the  city  would  do  something  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Pelton  and  his  lady  were  the  first  persons  that 
opened  a  Free  School  in  San  Francisco. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  II.  BROWN". 
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In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  J.  C. 
Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  December, 
1849;  by  authority  of  Town  Council;  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  J.  C.  Pelton  ;  at  a  salary  of  $500. 

CHARLES  BROWN, 

Resident  since  1849. 

[From  a  letter  from  H.  Kimball,  a  citizen  of  Pan  Francisco  since  1H48,  to  J.  C. 
Pelton,  1857.] 

I  well  remember  when  the  first  free  Public  School 
was  organized  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  winter  of  1849. 
I  also  distincly  remember  that  you  were  its  first  teach- 
er, and  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  establishment,  and 
that  you  were  employed  by  the  City  Council  as  a  Pub- 
lic Teacher. 

H.  KIMBALL. 

In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  December, 
1849  ;  by  authority  of  Town  Council ;  under  the  super- 
intendence of  J.  C.  Pelton. 

Wm.  b.  COOKE, 
Resided  since  July  6,  1849,  in  San  Francisco. 

In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Fraucisco  belongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  December, 
1849 ;  by  authority  of  Town  Council :  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  J.  C.  Pelton. 

P.  M.  SCOOFFY. 

Residence  since  1849. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Thomas  Spragne,  a  citizen  "  Verba  Buena  "  since 
October,  1848,  to  J.  C.  Pelton,  1857.] 

Sir, — If  you  refer  to  the  first  free  school  estab- 
lished here  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  I  have  to  an- 
swer, that  'thou  art  the  man. ' 

THOMAS  SPRAGUE. 
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[Letter  from  James  Cashing  to  J.  C.  Pelton,  in  1S57.] 

In  December  '49,  you  notified  me  that  you  were 
about  to  open  (in  the  old  wooden  Baptist  Church  in 
Washington  Street)  a  Public  Free  School,  and  I  at  once 
decided  on  sending  my  son,  Charles  D.,  then  about  ten 
years  of  age.  I  know  that  he  was  one  of  your  scholars 
on  the  day  of  opening,  some  time  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1849.  He  now  claims,  and  has  always  claimed, 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  public  free  school  scholar  in 
(he  Stale  of  California. 

JAMES  CCSHIXG. 
Sas  Francisco,  20th  August,  1854. 
Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope  and  D.  Lent  : 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  remember  when  the  first  Free 
Public  School  in  San  Francisco  was  established,  nor  by 
what  authority ;  but  in  1850  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  was  the 
teacher,  but  at  what  salary,  or  by  whom  paid,  I  do  not 
know.  Respectfully, 

R.  H.  WALLER. 

Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope  and  D.  Lust  : 

titntkmeii, — On  my  arrival  in  San  Fran  CISCO,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  I  was  introduced  by  Rev.  O.  C. 
Wheeler  to  Mr.  Pelton,  then  keeping  the  Public  School 
in  the  Baptist  church  on  Washington  street. 

Absj.  HOBSOX,  No.  7  Prospect  Place. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing inaugurated  the  Free  School  system  in  this  city 
belongs  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton.  The  first  Free  School 
was  opened  in  December,  1849,  and  taught  by  Mr.  J. 
C,  Pelton. 

A.  A.  LOUDERBACK,  here  inlS4!>. 

I  attended  the  school  in  1849. 

DAVIS  LOUDERBACK.  [Attorney  Police  Court.] 

In  my  opinion  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  John 
C.  Pelton. 

The  First  Public  school  was  opened  early  in  1850; 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pel- 
ton.  Myself,  brothers  and  sisters  attended  Mr.  Pel- 
ton's  school  in  1850. 

WILL.  P.  YOUXGER,  M.  D. 
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San  Francisco,  30th  July,  18G4. 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — I  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  early  in  No- 
vember, 1849,  and  my  impression  is  that  not  more  than 
two  months  elapsed  before  the  first  Free  Public  School 
was  established  here,  and  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  J. 
C.  Pelton  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Free  Public  Schools  of  this  State.  Who  the  first  teach- 
er was,  or  what  salary  he  reeeived,  I  do  not  now  re- 
member, neither  do  I  now  recollect  by  what  authori- 
ty the  School  was  established.  My  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Pelton  was  in  connection  with  a  Public 
School. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

J.  D.  BRISTOL. 

San  Francisco,  June  25th,  18G4. 

Messrs.  Wm.  G-.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton 
should  have  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
"Free  School  System  in  this  city.  "  He  arrived  here 
in  the  Fall  of  1849,  in  the  ship  New  Jersey,  from  Bos- 
ton, and  brought  books  and  left  them  in  my  store, 
saying  he  intended  commencing  a  Public  School  here. 
In  December,  1849,  he  did  commence  a  Free  School 
in  the  Baptist  Church  on  Washington  street.  In  the 
Spring  of  1850  the  City  Council  acknowledged  it,  and 
voted  scrip  for  its  support.  At  the  time  no  other 
school  was  named  or  thought  of  as  "Public  School,  " 
for  the  city  to  support.  I  remember  perfectly  well  the 
discussions  in  the  Council  and  the  appropriations  vo- 
ted to  Mr.  Pelton  and  his  wife  as  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  School. 

Very  respectfullly  yours, 

A.  D.  HATCH. 
San  Francisco,  August  10th,  1864. 

To  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this  city  to  answer 
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fully  the  foregoing  interrogatories.  I  can,  however, 
cheerfully  hear  witness  to  the  following  facts,  which 
came  under  my  nojtice : 

During  the  years  1851  and  1852,  I  resided  on  Stock- 
ton street,  and  became  acquainted  with  J.  0.  Pelton 
tli  rough  his  solicitations  for  aid  and  encouragement  in 
establishing  a  school  in  that  vicinity,  with  the  view,  as 
he  said,  of  initiating  a  system  of  Public  Schools  in  San 
Francisco.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Pelton,  I  must  say,  that 
notwithstanding  the  discouragements  before  liim,  his 
exertions  were  constant  and  untiring,  and  lie  was 
spoken  of  in  the  neighborhood  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  efficient  pioneer  school  teachers  in  the  city. 

Respectfully, 

SHER0LD  D.  ST0XE. 
[Addressed  to  J.  C.  Pelton  in  1857.] 

I  was  an  early  resident  of  this  city,  having  arrived 
here  on  the  17th  of  September,  1849.    Soon  after,  I 
placed  my  son  Alphonso  under  your  instruction,  and 
continued  to  send  him  to  your  school  till  its  close  in 
the  autumn  of  1851.    At  first,  I  expected  to  pay  for  his 
tuitiou,  and  accordingly  sent  money.    It  was,  however, 
returned  to  me,  with  the  assurance  that  tuition  would 
not  be  received.    I  then  offered  the  money  as  a  con- 
tribution to  relieve  you  from  the  embarrassment  which 
it  was  understood  you  occasionally  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  city  failing  to  pay  your  salary  and  other 
expenses  of  the  school.    This,  after  being"  repeatedly 
offered  to  you,  was  finally  for  several  mouths  accepted 
by  your  lady.    I  regarded  your  school  as  a  great  bless- 
ing to  San  Francisco  in  those  days.    It  was  surprising 
to  me  that  you  could  keep  a  free  school  so  long.  You 
had  and  have  still  my  thanks  for  the  good  instruction 
given  my  son  Alphonso.    He  has  continued  to  attend 
Mr.  Carlton's,  and  now  the  Powell  Street  School,  and 
has  made  progress. 

 J.  LeCLEEC. 

For  preceding  and  following  pages,  completing  this  pamphlet,  see 
Farts  I,  II,  III,  I\  and  VI,  to  be  had  at  all  the  bookstores.       J.  0.  P. 


ORIGIN  OF  FREE  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

IN  THIS 

CITY  AND  STATE. 


THE  QUESTION  DISCUSSED. 

I  have  never  before  called  public  attention  to  the 
following  and  like  discussions  which  have,  in  years 
past,  occasionally  appeared  in  the  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to  do  so 
now.  But  the  frequent  and  persistent  misstatements 
and  misrepresentation  of  facts  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  and  my  early 
connection  with  the  same  will,  I  am  sure,  be  consid- 
ered by  all  a  sufficient  apology.  During  the  past  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  with  almost  unbroken  silence,  I  have 
submitted  to  a  scries  of  constant  personal  annoy- 
ances, from  various  quarters,  growing  out  of  the  fact  of 
my  being  thought  in  the  way  of  somebody's  ambitious 
aspirations.  A  silent  indifference  on  my  part  shall  no 
longer  favor  or  encourage  such  selfish  and  unjust 
schemings. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  in  ggg"  1852,=fg^  the  following 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Whig.  Its  editors 
were  then  F.  M.  Pixley  and  L.  R.  Lull.  (I  was  not 
then  acquainted  with  either  of  those  gentlemen.) 
Other  comments  of  a  similar  character  followed  in  oth- 
er papers  of  the  city.  J.  C.  P. 
(5 
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[From  the  San  Francisco  Whig,  *5M-.->2.-S;i] 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  the  Free  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 

To  no  person  is  this  city  so  much  indebted  for  its  free  school  system  as  to 
the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  article.  We  well  remember  his  arduous 
efforts  in  1849  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  untiring  energy  he  display- 
ed in  establishing  the  first  public  school  in  California,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
Pacific  const.  Without  the  aid  of  the  then  Ayuntamiento  or  the  citizens, 
surrounded  by  a  community  whose  only  aim  was  to  amass  wealth  for  the  pock- 
et instead  of  the  mind,  did  this  gentleman  plant  the  seed  from  which  has 
crown  our  present  system  of  schools — a  system  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  equal  that  of  any  State  in  the  confederacy.  Mr.  relton  expended  his  time 
and  his  money  from  November,  1849.  to  April  1  $.">'>,  without  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  reward.  In  the  latter  month  his  school  was  established  as  a 
eitv  school  by  the  action  of  the  Ayuntameinto,  and  the  small  sum  of  §500 
per  month  for  himself  and  wife  was  voted  as  his  salary,  and  this  was  paid 
in  scrip,  which  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  most  of  it  at  80  [t>0]  per  cent,  discount.  From  this  time  to  August, 
1851,  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  this  gentleman  and  his  accomplished 
lady  labored  assiduously  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  having  at  one 
time  under  their  immediate  tuition,  nearly  three  hundred  scholars,  and  in 
the  whole  period,  more  than  eleven  hundred.  The  pay  received  for  these 
services  was  a  miserable  pittance,  always  in  scrip,  which  freqnently  became 
almost  worthless.  We  enter  minutely  into  deuils,  because  we  desire  that 
this  whole  community  should  know  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Pelton  and  his  wife,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  another  person 

to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

After  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day  had  been  undergone  by  these 
pioneers  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in  this  city,  Mr.  J.  T.  Kevins,  the 
a-enl  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  their  colporteur,  bookseller  and  min- 
isler  was  appointed  superintendent  of  San  Francisco  schools.  This  gen- 
tleman, for  aught  we  know,  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  satisfac- 
torily enough,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  arrogance  and  self-glorification 
which  the  following  quotation  from  his  late  annual  report  wellcxtmpKfien: 

"  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  Free  Common  School  enterprise  in 
thiscitv  the  Superintendent' takes  the  liberty  to  express  his  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindness,  confidence  and  urbanity  with  which  he  has  been 
treated  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  tiist  to  hist,  and 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Board  to  adopt  any  measures  within  the  means  at 
their  disposal  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools. 

Now  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  exceedingly  modest.  Mr.  Nevins 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  is  only  an  eleventh  hour  man,  and  that 
the  principal  praise  is  due  to  another  who  established  common  schools  more 
than  a  year  before  him.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  Mr.  Pelton  alto- 
gether '  This  is  in  rather  bad  taste  for  the  Superintendent,  because  most 
Of  the  readers  of  his  report  know  by  whose  exertions  our  first  schools 
were  or  ganized.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Nevins'  acquaintance, 
and  can  be  actuated  by  no  ill  will  toward  him.  Our  only  object  in  making 
the  above  remarks  is  to  bestow  praise  where  it  is  due.  * 

•  For  the  above  disinterested  and  plain  statement  of  facts,  I  believe  I  am  chiefly  in- 
debted  to  Mr.  L.  K  Lull.   Mr.Pixlcy's  statement  will  be  found  on  page  30.      J.  C.  P. 
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Testimony  of  Early  Citizens  Continued. 

San  Francisco,  August  15,  1864. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Badger,  J.  F.  Tope,  and  D.  Lunt: 

Gentlemen, — Your  communication  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this  city  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  in  answer  I  would  say,  that  from  all  the  in- 
formation I  have  ever  obtained  on  the  subject,  I  have 
never  doubted  but  that  to  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton  "belono-g 
the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  Free  School  Sys- 
tem in  this  city."  And  here  I  would  say  that  this  infor- 
mation was  obtained  not  only  from  the  late  worthy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  J.  T.Nevins,  Esq., 
deceased,  (whom  I  knew  intimately,)  but  from  others. 

In  answer  to  your  second  interrogatory,  ["  by  what 
authority  was  it  established,"]  I  would  say  first,  by  John 
C.  Pelton,  and  afterwards  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  this  city. 

In  answer  to  the  third  interrogatory,  ["by  whom 
taught,"]  I  answer,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Pelton.  And  in  answer  to  your  fourth  in- 
terrogatory, ["at  what  salary,"]  would  say,  my  im- 
pressions are  that  they  at  first  received  no  salary, 
but  afterwards  five  hundred  dollars  per  month  in  city 
scrip. 

Hoping  that  this  brief  communication  may  have  the 
effect  of  aiding  in  placing  this  question  of  the  origin  of 
Common  Schools  right  before  this  community,  I  re- 
main, Yours  truly, 

W.  0.  ANDREWS,  Notary. 
A  resident  of  San  Francisco  since  early  in  1850. 

_.  _  „  San  Francisco  Nov.  30th,  1854. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq,: 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  is  at  hand,  and  in  answer  let  me 
say,  that  I  am  confident  of  getting  my  first  impression 
of  your  being  the  founder  [inaugurator]  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  this  city  from  Mr.  Kevins ;  and  I  think, 
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on  reflection,  that  he  (Mr.  Xevins)  first  introduced  us- 
and  that  he  at  that  time  said  to  me,  that  you  was  «  the 
founder  of  the  first  Public  School  in  San  Francisco."* 

Yours  truely, 

IT.  o.  AHDBKWB. 

vP;S'~,TeirStmct'  1  a,u  vefy  confident,  at  Mr. 
Kevins  old  ofcee  on  Washington  Street,  near  whew 
the  Bap  , st  Church  now  stands,  as  early  as  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1850.  7 

w.  o.  A. 

_  Sax  Francisco,  April  lOih,  1851. 

-DR.  A.  Randall:  [Assembly.] 

JJcor  Sir ,_The  bearer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  first  established  in  this  city,  and  has  sus- 
tained ,t  from  the  beginning  at  great  sacrifice  and  with 
chstinguished  ability.  lie  j8  anxious  to  get  the  best 
possible  school  system  adopted,  and  now  visits  the 
Capital  in  connection  with  that  object;  and  any  facili- 
ty you  may  be  able  to  afford  him  in  bringing  his  views 
and  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will,  I  have  no  donbt,  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  popular  education. 

lie  proposes  some  amendments  ,to  Mr.  lleydenfelfs 
bill,  which  he  will  explain  to  you. 

***** 

***** 

Yours,  in  haste. 

T.  J.  Bxvm 

[From  a  let.er  of  J.  Winchester,  Editor  Pacific  News  in  1849.»d  '50  ] 

I  am  satisfied  Mr.  Pelton's  efforts  to  establish  an 
educational  system  in  which  all  the  children  could  be 
freely  taught,  preceded  the  arrival  of  Col.  Xevins  by 
many  montbs,if  not  ayear-a  longtime  in  the  Califor- 
nia of  1849-50.  I  took  a  lively  interest  and  earnestly 
advocated  in  the  Pacific  News  .Mr.  Pelton's  efforts  iu 
this  respect,  long  before  I  saw  or  knew  Col.  Xevins 
Certainly,  I  consider  Mr.  Pelton  the  pioneer  in  planting 

ro1lwi'ugAndrt'W8  iS  correct  in  his  impressions.   See  Mr.  Nevins'  ictor 

J.  C.  P. 


the  germ  of  our  present  free  school  system  in  California  ; 
and  while  I  award  to  Col.  Ncvins  great  zeal  in  the 
same  field  after  his  arrival  (I  think  in  the  latter  part 
of  1850,)  J.  C.  Pelton  ought  not  to  be  deprived,  hy  any 
posthumous  record,  of  the  credit  which  is  justly  due 
for  his  earlier  efforts  in  planting  and  watering  the  tree 
of  knowledge  here  in  a  glorious  golden  land. 

Your  obt.  servant, 

J.  WINCHESTER. 

San  Francisco,  December  27tb,  1804. 

To  tiie  Committee  on  Common  Soiiools  : 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  Common  Schools  in  this  city,  I  have  to  Bay, 
that  I  arrived  here  on  the  13th  of  November,  1840,  by 
ship,  via  Cape  Horn.  Sometime  during  the  winter  of 
1850,  Mr.  Pelton  commenced  keeping  a  Public  School. 
As  early  as  February,  of  that  year,  I  commenced 
sending  my  son,  Joseph,  to  school  to  Mr.  Pelton,  carry- 
ing him  from  the  ship,  in  a  boat,  every  day,  and  re- 
turning at  night.  Sometime  after  he  commenced  his 
School,  the  then  Ayuntamiento  (and  during  the  winter 
of  1850)  passed  an  order  appropriating  §500  per  month 
for  the  support  of  Free  Public  Schools.  In  1851-2,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen, 
and  during  that  time  Mr.  Nevins'  name  came  before 
us  as  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Nevins,  in  connection  with  the  Schools,  and  more 
than  a  year*  after  Mr.  Pelton  commenced  his  School. 
With  a  little  time,  Ithink  there  might  be  considerable 
lightf  shed  on  the  subject,  for  I  presume  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Ayunta- 
miento and  Common  Council  of  those  years. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  GALLOWAY, 
[Assistant  Alderman,  1S51-2.] 

*  About  two  years — less  a  few  days.  J.  C.  P. 

fFor  this  "light,"  see  page  91.  J.  C.  P 


Sas  Fbascisco,  Sept.  9th,  1S«4. 

To  irhom  it  may  concern,— I  arrived  here  June  20th, 
1850,  from  Xew  York.  At  that  time  Mr.  John  C.  Pel- 
ton  was  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  Washington 
Street  Baptist  Church.  And  at  that  time  Mr.  Thos  J. 
Xevins  had  an  office  on  same  street,  and  was  the  acting 
agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  had  Sunday 
School  Books  for  sale, 

Bespecifullv-  touts, 

H.  CBAXHTO  BEALS. 

Sas  Francisco,  January  19. 1*65. 

To  Messrs.  Badger.  Tope  axd  Ater  : 

Gentlemen, — I  received  a  communication  from  yon, 
desiring  information  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  this  city,  as  the  question  to  whom  the 
honor  belongs,  has  arisen  in  this  community. 

Whatever  credit  there  may  be,  is  due  to  J.  C.  Pelton. 
I  commenced  going  to  a  school  tanght  by  him,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1849.  It  was"  started  and  con- 
tinued, during  the  period  I  attended  (some  twelve 
months)  as  a  Free  Public  School.  Although  there 
were  a  few  contributions  made  to  Mr.  Pelton,  by  a 
limited  number  of  the  scholars'  parents,  yet  this  was 
a  free-will  offering,  as  it  was  never  required  of  any 
scholar  to  contribute  one  cent  for  tuition. 

As  Mr.  Xevins*  name  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  I  will  state  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
school  matters  at  that  time,  but  was  agent  for  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  had  his  office,  in  which 
he  kept  the  books  of  the  Society,  in  a  small  house 
adjoining  the  School  yard.  lie  visited  the  school  fre- 
quently, but  in  no  official  capacity 

It  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  pleasure  to 
assist  in  rendering  "unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Ciesar  s,"  but  it  affords  me  double  gratification  to  bear 
testimony  in  behalf  of  an  old  preceptor,  who  exhibited 
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so  much  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  the  youth  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  those  early  days  of  her  history,  and  for 
whom  I  shall  ever  retain  the  highest  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  B.  LANE. 

To  Messeis.  Badger^Popb  and  Lunt  : 

Gentlemen, — Your  interrogatories  are  at  hand,  and  in 
answer  let  rae  say,  that,  to  No.  1 — The  first  school  to 
my  knowledge,  after  Sept.  9th,  1849,  [the  date  of  Mr. 
Buckley's  arrival  in  San  Francisco,]  was  the  school 
located  on  Washington  street,  in  the  old  Baptist 
church  building.  The  Principals  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Pel- 
ton  and  wife.  I  painted  a  sign  for  them  at  the  time  ; 
I  believe  it  was  worded  the  "First  Public  School." 
That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  or  the  beginning  of 
1850.  I  recollect  well  an  incident  that  occurred  atthat 
early  date,  of  my  approving  his  publicly  castigating  a 
rude  boy  in  the  street  (for  annoying  the  school,)  and  of 
protecting  Mr.  Pelton  from  some  irate  citizens  who  did 
not  understand  his  object  in  whipping  the  boy — police- 
men were  scarce  in  those  days. 

2d.  The  school  was  established  by  the  Ayuntamien- 
to  or  Supervisors  of  that  date,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

3d  and  4th.  Answered,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  would  state,  the  building  on  the  Plaza  for  a  school 
erected,  was  in  use  at  this  time  as  Court  of  Judge  of  1st 
Instance ;  and  having  noticed  a  discussion  in  regard 
to  this  question  in  the  papers,  [  deem  it  proper  to  state 
that  it  was  some  time  after  this  early  date  that  I  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Nevins'  connection  with  our  School  De- 
partment. Having  been  one  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1854 — 1855,  I  remarked  no  particular  reasons 
or  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  Col.  Nevins  to 
entitle  him  to  honors  his  friends  assume  for  his  memo- 


^Tl.0  b/  /laCed  °D  hi3  mon°ment  as  a  falsehood 
and  handed  down  to  posteritv.  ' 

Our  true  pioneers  who  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
our  Free  Schools,  don't  ask  empty  honors  for  doing  a 
bounden  duty;  and  it  is  more  becoming  to  make  no 
,nvldlous  distinctions  in  a  matter  that  pertain,  t Z 
genius  of  the  American  people  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  past.  u 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  P.  BCCKLEY. 

In  my  opinion,  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  John 
C  Pelton.  The  first  Public  School  was  opened  in  De 
cember,  1849 ;  by  authority  of  City  Council ;  lZ 
Z  -r-ntendence  of  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  :  at  a  sal- 
an  oi  fauu  m  citf  scrip. 

,rri„,  -■  -  -  JAifES  GALLAGHER, 

AmTed        S- 1M9'  »  *e  ship  AtuUlusU.  from  Ba.tin.ore  Hd. 

t  i  ._  _  ,    _  S**  Frascisco,  July  17.  1864 

I  have  resided  ,n  California  since  June.  1*49  raostlv 
m  Saoramento.    My  impression  has  always  been,  that 
o  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton  belonged  the  credit  of  estab- 
lishing the  first  Free  School  in  San  Francisco. 

Respectfully, 

E.  COVINGTON". 

J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq  :  Sas  Fea>c,sco-  Aaf°*  ««. 

Dcar  .SV,_Tour  favor  is  at  hand,  and  in  rer.lv  I  can 
only  say,  that  in  those  early  days  mv  attention  as  to 
dates  to  give  you  the  positive  information  vou  desire 
is  out  of  the  question,  for  I  then  thought*  but  little 
about  Schools,   Schoolhouses  or  Schoolmasters  I 
recollect  your  name  being  mentioned  as  teacher  very 
early  in  my  California  recollection,  and  the  first  school- 
master I  heard  talked  about,  and  in  1853  (I  think]  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Denman,  who  taught  in 
a  shanty  on  Minna  street,  afterward  in  the  above" Den- 
man fechool. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

1.  0.  ELDRIDGE.  * 
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THE  DISCUSSION— Continued. 


Letter  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey. 

[Never  before  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools.] 
It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  this  document  here  ;  for  being  of  the 
same  character  and  repeating  the  same  misstatements  contained  in  Mr. 
Williams'  letter,  it  will  hereafter  (sec  page  95)  be  found  fully  answered 
by  Mr.  Soulc  and  by  the  following  : 

itistimong  0f  iniMi?  !X?ccircl::i, 


Memorandum  of  Action  of  City  Government  and  Early  Papers 
on  file  in  the  Public  Archives. 

184=0. 

First  Paper,  September  Gth. — A  petition  of  Rev.  A.  Williams  "Rcc- 
torof  Public  School,"  addressed  to  the  "  Honorable  Aynntamiento  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Francisco,"  asking  for  the  use  "of  the  building  known 
as  the  Public  Institute  (?)  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Public  School," 
and  also  asking  the  Council  "  to  authorize  the  payment  of  five  dollars  per 
month  for  each  and  every 'pupil  regularly  attending  the  said  school,  allow- 
ing the  undersigned  the  liberty  to  make  an  additional  charge  to  each 
scholar,  according  to  the  grade  of  studies  pursued, "  &c,  &c.  No  action 
appears  in  reference  to  this  "proposition." 

[Ou  my  arrival  in  October,  I  heard  nothing  of  the  above.       J.  C.  P.] 

1850. 

Second.  January  11th.  (Action  in  Council,) — On  motion  of  Col. 
Stewart,  it  was  "Resolved  that  a  Committee  of  five  members  of  this 
Council  be  added  to  the  standing  committee,  which  shall  be  called  the 
Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  matters  relating 
to  Common  Schools  and  Public  Education." 

[I  had  consulted  with  Col.  Stewart.  He  conceived  this  the  first  proper 
step,  as  it  proved  to  be.] 

Third.  February  11.  In  Common  Council,  a  report  from  Committee  on 
Education,  IT.  C.  Murray,  Chairman — "wasreud  and  accepted"  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Public  School. 

[This  action  was  preceded  by  a  recommendation  of  various  prominent 
citizens.    0.  C.  Wheeler,  W.  D.  M.  Howard  and  others.] 

Fourth.  Feb.  20th.  In  Council. — A  communication  from  J.  C.  Felton, 
stating  his  designs  in  regard  to  establishing  free  Public  Schools,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Committee  on  Education  with  recommendation  in  favor  of 
action  on  the  part  of  city  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
School. 
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Fifth.    March  4th.    In  Council. — A  petition  from  0.  C.  Wheeler,  and 

others,  asking  for  the  adoption  of  the  School  in  Baptist  Church,  received 
and  referred  to  Committee  on  Education. 

Sixth.  March  11th.  In  Council. — Committee  on  Education,  by  II.  C. 
Murray,  Chairman,  reported  an  "ordinance"  providing  that  "one  square  of 
land  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted  and  appropriated,"  &c,  ic,  "for 
the  support  of  a  free  academy,  to  be  called  the  San  Francisco  Free  Academy. 
(From  the  preamble — "the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge — the  palladium 
of  civil  liberty,  and  the  surest  pledge  of  lasting  prosperity  toa  people,"  4c.) 

Seventh.  20.  (?)  In  Council. — An  elaborate  paper  from  H.  C.  Murray  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  was  read,  urging  in  strong  terms  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  in  the  "cause  of  popular  education."  Not  one  dol- 
lar he  said,  had  the  city  yet  bestowed  upon  thin  the  city's  most  important 
interest,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  had  nowed  freely  from  the  public 
treasury  for  almost  every  other  couceivable  object. 

This  communication  again  lecommended  the  appropriation  of  lots,  and 
block  of  land,  to  be  kept  leased  or  sold  exclusively  for  the  beae6t  of  "popu- 
lar education."  It  referred  to  the  merits  of  the  school  kept  by  J.  C.  Felton, 
in  the  Baptist  chapel,  commended  the  enterprise,  and  asked  of  the 
Council  its  consideration  of  this  school,  and  the  whole  subject  matter  of 
Public  Schools. 

EicnTn.  March  23.  In  Council. — The  following  resolution  [by  Talbot  H. 
Greene]  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"It—  llll.  That  from  the  first  d.nv  of  April,  a.  d.  1S50.  J'-hn  C.  P.llon  ami  Mrs. 
Pelton  his  wife,  b«"  employed  as  teachers  Tor  the  Public  School  in  the  Baptist  Charcb, 
which  has  been  offen-d  to  the  <  ■  u  iril  free  of  charge,  and  that  the  average  Dumber  of 
scholars  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  :  and  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  monthly 
salary,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  month,  payable 
each  and  every  mouth. " 

Ninth.  March  28th.  In  Council. — "On  motion  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  were  instructed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  for  the  regu- 
lation of  said  [the  above]  school." 

Tenth.  April  8th.   In  Council. — The  Committee  on  Education  reported 
an  "ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  Common  Schools,"  as  follows : 
1st.   Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  flan  Francisco, That  from  and  after  the 


passace  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
Council  .is  a  public  tearler.  to  <>|»  n  a  school  in  the  Baptist  Chanel. 

2  1.  Said  school  shall  be  opened  from  half-past  8  a  a.  to  12  a.,  and  from  2  r.  a.  until 
5  r.  a. ,  and  skill  continue  open  from  Monday  uutil  Friday  at  5  o'clock ,  r.  a. 

3d.  The  number  of  scholars  shall  not  exceed  the  nomlier  of  one  hundred  ;  and  no 
scholar  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  four, or  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

4th.   All  persons  desirous  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  said  school  shall  first 
obtain  an  order  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  all  children  ob- 
taining said  order  shall  be  instructed  in  said  school  free  of  charge. 
5th.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Pelton  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  first  of  each 


and  every  month  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  progress  of  said  school. 

H.C.  Ml  REaT. 
F.  TlLFOKD. 

Eleventh.  May  4th.  In  Council. — The  report  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  [the  first 
Public  School  Report  on  record  in  this  city,]  was  read  and  placed  on  file. 
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Mr.  Willey's  appeals  to  the  Records,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  most 
conclusively  prove  the  very  opposite  of  his  assertions,  is  ceitainly  remark- 
able. It  must  be  that  Mr.  Williams  has  never  searched  those  archives  or 
Records  to  which  he  refers  with  such  confidenge,  and  which  are  so  fatal 
to  his  cause. 

I  leave  those  whom  it  may  concern  or  interest,  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences from  the  above  appeals  to  public  Records,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  following  :  J.  C.  P. 

184=0. 

[Extract  from  the  Pacific  News,  December  27.] 

A  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  which  we  give 
below,  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  education  is  about 
commencing  in  our  midst.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  pro- 
poses to  open  a  School  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  on  Wash- 
ington street,  which  shall  for  the  present,  at  least,  be 
free  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

We  know  nothing  further  of  the  gentleman  than 
that  he  comes  among  us  recommended  by  Governor 
Briggsand  other  friends  of  education  in  Massachusetts, 
for  his  high  moral  character,  and  for  that  skill  in  the 
regulation  of  a  school  and  in  the  imparting  of  instruc- 
tion, without  which  no  teacher  can  succeed.  We  can 
but  express  our  sincere  hope  that  his  laudable  efforts 
may  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  following  is  his  notice,  addressed 

To  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco : 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  establish  in  San  Francisco,  a  Free  Public 
School. 

In  order  that  the  school  may  be  free  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  free  of  tuition 
all  who  may  apply  ;  no  other  compensation  being  required  at  present,  than 
what  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  public  generally  may  be  disposed  to 
contribute. 

It  is  also  proposed,  until  better  arrangements  can  be  made,  that  the 
school  consist  of  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  different 
ages  that  usually  attend  primary  and  more  advanced  schools,  and  that  the 
course  of  study  include  those  English  branches  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Xew  England. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  situated  on  Washington  street,  has  been  gener- 
ously tendered,  and  a  sufficient  sum  guaranteed  to  conveniently  fit  the 
same  for  the  uses  of  the  proposed  school. 

The  school  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  iust. 
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J.  C.  Peltok. 

Dedication  of  the  Bush  Street  (Kow  ''DennnuT,  School,  1854 

school  on  Bush  street,  m  1854-on  which  occasion  the 
speakers,  particularly  Rev  Mr  <*   TT  TTm  , 

P  W.  Schools  of  the  city  had  had  their  ori«n„_the 
followmg  comments  and  communications,  and  a  J* 
-any  others,  appeared  in  the  press  of  th  citv  n  i 
worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  above  or  the  fol low- 
ing notices  and  criticisms  have  ever  been  answered  or 
responded  to  in  any  manner  till  recently.-J.  C.  p.] 

[From  the  Pioneer  Monthly  Magazine,  September,  ^IBSi.-B,  p8ge  189., 
"FAIR  PLAY." 

some  t.me  s.nce  upon  reading  an  account  of  the  dedicatory  ceremonies 
hat  came  off  at  t he  opening  of  the  Bush  street  Bchool-house   0  Z t 
the  Afferent  speakers,  in  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  Free  Schools  o 
Pan  Francsco,  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pel  on  who 

sssstsr cdse- the  -    -  ~-  £ 

His  early  struggles,  his  arduous  labors  for  ten  loni?  months  ,h„  k, 
anc 1  christia  n  spi  rit  he  manifested,  his  mJZ^ZS^  ^ 

term      •     8  S"ng,ng  disposition,  and  the  de- 

term  na.,00  he  ev.nced  to  ndbere  to  the  great  purpose  of  laving  the 
foun  at.on  of  a  Common  School  System  on  the  shores'of  the  P  c  c  not 
^.hs  andrng  the  tempting  sources  of  wealth  that  were  springing  Up  a  l 
rouad  h     -m  m9i  wcre  the  P  J* «  J* 

just-ce?    It  cannot  but  be  that  the  Rer.  Mr.  WiUcv  and  M,  JohnH   V  .1 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
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In  sootli,  we  have  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  fault  lay  not  with 
them,  but  that  the  injustice  is  to  be  charged  at  oilier  doors.  In  December, 
1849,  Mr.  Pelton  came  to  us  and  stated  his  plans.  We  thought  him 
slightly  insane.  But  as  he  thought  that  a  kind  word  in  the  Pacific  News, 
which  journul  we  were  editing  at  the  time,  would  materially  assist  him 
in  his  enterprise,  we  cheerfully  extended  to  him  such  aid  as  lay  in  our 
power.  But  we  will  let  another  tell  the  story,  who,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Herald  writes  as  follows  :    [See  this  article,  p.  !)!).] 

Mr.  Pelton  is  a  pioneer,  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter  of  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  and  an  Answer  thereto  by 
Hon.  Frank  Soule. 

Frank  Soule,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  for  your  examination  three  communica- 
tions, written  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  (two  of 
which  were  penned  for  and  published  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  the  other  addressed  to  the  "Committee 
on  Origin  of  Common  Schools,")  in  defense  of 
the  Nevins  Epitaph,  and  his  connection  therewith. 
I  have  thought  proper  to  place  them  before  you,  and 
to  solicit  your  reply  to  them;  and  particularly,  to  the 
chief  points  in  Mr.  Williams'  letter  to  said  Committee, 
because,  as  you  will  observe,  he  refers  to  you  some- 
what pointedly,  and  cites  the  public,  to  the  "  An- 
nals of  San  Francisco,  "  of  which  you  were  one  of  the 
Editors,  in  the  support  of  his  position  and  the 
Epitaph.  An  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience  will 
oblige,  Your  ob't  serv't, 

j.  c.  pelton. 

San  Francisco,  July  3d,  1865. 

[Letter  from  Rev.  A.  Williams,  (author  of  the  inscription  on  the  Monument  of 
T.  J.  Nevius,)  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools.] 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  Gtli,  1864. 

Wm.  G.  Badger,  Esq  : 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  from  me  a  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  question 
now  before  the  Board  of  Education,  "  To  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing inaugurated  the  Free  School  System  in  this  City  ?  " 
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I  answer,  in  my  opinion,  the  Free  School  System  in  this  City  iras  inaug- 
urated by  the  late  Col.  T.  J.  Xevins. 
In  this  opinion,  I  am  supported  : 

1.  By  the  universal  and  unquestioned  admission  of  this  claim,  until  a  late 
date,  when  a  counter-claim  has  been  raised  against  it. 

2.  Because,  in  the  parti  shared  in  preparing  the  inscription  to  be  placed 
on  the  Xevins  Monument,  I  wrote  most  freely  and  promptly  what,  iu  com- 
mon with  others,  I  had  ever  held  to  be  the  truth  in  the  case. 

3.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Free  School  System  in  this  city,  and  remember  that  I  considered  Col.  N'ev- 
ins as  the  original  and  prominent  agent  in  the  matter  as  quite  premature, 
and  in  advance  of  the  times  in  the  movement. 

4.  Private  schools  had  been  previously  in  existence.  Prior  to  and  dur- 
ing 1 819,  such  schools  were  here  taught.  But  of  these,  and  any  others 
of  a  later  date,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Public  School  System,  I 
know  none  which  was  the  foundation  of  that  system,  or  out  of  which  it 
ean  in  truth  be  said  that  system  arose.  I  regard  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem of  this  city,  as  aii  orginal  movement  commenced  and  carried  through 
by  the  help,  of  course,  of  the  city  authorities,  by  the  agency  of  Col.  Xevins. 

5.  Besides  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses  in  favor  of  this  claim  in  be- 
half of  Col.  Xevins,  which  is  abundant,  there  is  documentary  proof  at  com- 
mand to  confirm  the  truth  of  th's  testimony.  In  this  connection,  I  beg  to 
refer  the  Committee  to  the  following  authorities:  California  Legislative 
Reports  1849-50,  p.  1239;  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  San  Francisco,  by  II.  B.  Janes,  Esq.,  for  the  year  1859; 
A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Col.  Nevins,  offered  and  passed  in  the  Board  of 
Education  of  San  Francisco,  and  published  iu  the  Pacific  newspaper,  19th 
June,  1802;  Records  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  period  including  the 
date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco 
and  lastly,  The  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  article  Public  Schools. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  Soule's  Reply  to  Above. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  above  array 
of  reasons,  I  shall  thus  reply  to  them  : 

1.  There  was  no  such  "  universal  and  unquestioned 
admission  of  this  claim  "  of  Mr.  Xevins,  as  intimated 
by  Mr.  Williams.  lie  should  have  known  it.  The 
testimony  of  the  city  Press  during  the  past  thirteen 
years,  and  the  positive  and  almost  unanimous  state- 
ments of  the  many   respectable  citizens   given  in 
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connection  with  this,  proves  conclusively,  the  utter 
futility  of  any  such  assertion.  The  only  "counter  claim" 
was  that  raised  hy  the  indiscreet  and  over-zealous 
friends  of  Mr.  Kevins — friends  who  determined,  as  it 
would  certaiuly  seem,  to  misrepresent  facts,  violate 
history,  and  supplant  the  Higher  Power,  in  predesti- 
nating Mr.  Kevins  for  the  honor  so  indubitably  belong- 
ing to  another. 

2.  Mr.  Williams' second  reason  is  simply  this  :  That 
because  he  "  freely  and  promptly  "  helped  prepare  the 
inscription  for  the  Kevins  Monument;  therefore,  it 
must  be  true.  It  takes  something  more  than  truth- 
defying  verbiage  to  metamorphose  fable  into  history. 

3.  A  sufficient  answer  to  the  third  reason  of  Mr.  "Wil- 
liams, (merely  an  appeal  to  his  memory,  which  see,) 
will  be  found  in  the  testimony  borne  by  the  many 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  intelligent  and  truthful 
men  in  this  city,  who  utterly  ignore  any  and  every 
claim  of  Mr.  Kevins;  they  having  a  perfect  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  and  no  feeling 
or  interest  in  the  question,  that  of  truth  and  justice. 

4.  In  his  fourth  reason,  Mr.  Williams  says,  that  he 
considers  the  Public  School  system  of  this  city 
as  "an  original  movement,  commenced  and  carried 
through  by  Col.  Kevins."  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  search  the  early  archives  of  the  Supervisors, 
he  will  find  there  Mr.  Williams'  appeal  to  the  City 
Council  to  appropriate  five  dollars  per  month,  as 
tuition,  for  each  of  Mr.  Williams'  pupils ;  to  allow 
him  also  to  charge  another  per  month  to  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  of  said  pupils ;  and  in  his  me- 
morial he  styles  himself  "  Hector  (?)  of  Public  Schools." 
If  he  were  Rector  of  Public  Schools  as  early  as  August, 
18-40,  how  could  Mr.  Nevins  be  their  originator  iu 
1851-2  ?  The  two  claims,  equally  without  foundation, 
thus  brought  face  to  face,  give  a  very  lucid  idea  of  Mr. 
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Williams'  reasoning,  his  recollection  of  facts,  his 'ad- 
herence to  history,  and  his  muddy  sense  of  justice. 

5.  "Fifthly  and  lastly,"  Mr.  Williams  appeals  to  docu- 
ments, viz  :  California  Legislative  Reports,  1849-50  ; 
Mr.  Janes'  Report  for  1859  ;  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  Mr.  Xevins  ;  Records  of  the  Council ;  and  the  An- 
nals of  San  Francisco.  Xow,  as  those  California  Re- 
ports simply  say,  that  uo  action  was  had  or  was  ne- 
cessary on  the  question  of  schools  at  that  very  early 
day — about  two  years  before  Mr.  Xevins'  connection 
with  the  schools  ;  and  as  Mr.  Jaues"  Report  was  simply, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Nevins'  claims  were  considered,  a  recogni- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Nevins  had  done  long  after  our  Free 
Schools  had  been  inaugurated  :  and  as  that  "  Tribute  " 
was  but  the  work  of  Mr.  Xevins'  injudicious  and  short- 
sighted friends,  (or  other  persons,  for  sinister  purposes,) 
who  Avere  determined,  regardless  of  facts  and  history, 
justice  and  truth,  to  force  the  honor  upon  him  at  all 
hazards;  and  as  the  "Records  of  the  Common  Council" 
show  conclusively  the  existence  of  a  Free,  Public,  Com- 
mon School  in  the  city,  before  Mr.  Xevins  had  set  foot 
in  California  ;  and  as  the  statements  made  in  the  "An- 
nals "  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Nevins  himself,  and  re- 
written by  the  chief  compiler  of  the  "  Annals,"  who 
knew  nothing  himself  of  the  facts — it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  respect  Mr.  Williams'  appeal  to  documents 
has  strengthened  the  claim  of  Mr.  Xevins. 

Finally,  I  have  to  say,  that  in  all  my  experience  of 
men  and  their  acts,  I  have  never  known  so  bare-faced, 
impudent,  unprincipled  and  reprehensible  an  attempt  to 
violate  the  truth  of  history  and  ignore  justice,  as  this 
effort  to  rob  one  man  of  the  honors  justly  his  due,  to 
bestow  them  upon  another  totally  without  claim  to 
them:  the  whole  conspiracy  having  its  inception  in,  and 
being  supported  by,  nothing  save  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
prejudice — a  blind  and  wicked  fanaticism  that  can 
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discover  nothing  commendable  in  this  world  which 
emanates  from  anybody,  or  anything,  that  will  not 
meekly  assimilate  with  itself,  or  humbly  bow  to  its  own 
unjust  and  arbitrary  sway. 

FRANK  SOULE. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1865. 

[Err-ati'M. — la  last  lino  of  3>1  paragraph,  p.  97,  before  the  word  "that,"  the 
reader  will  supply  the  omitted  word  "  except."] 

THE  "TRIBUTE" — CORRECTED. 

Note. — In  the  "  Tribute  "  above  referred  to  occurs  several  grave  errors, 
which  will  be  found  here  corrected.  These  misstatements  have  been  re- 
peated over  and  over,  again  and  again,  and  have  not  only  been  placed 
upon  the  Records  of  the  Public  School  Department,  but  have  at  last  been 
epitomized  upon  marble  : 

First. — The  Spring  Valley  School  Property  was  obtained  by  the  School 
Department  by  purchase  of  a  ninety-nine  years'  hose  from  the  "Spring  Valley 
Religious  Society."  For  this  lease,  the  Board  of  Education  paid  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  dollars  in  advance.  Mr.  Nevins,  therefore,  did  not 
"donate  "  that  property  to  the  School  Department.  Those  engaged  in 
preparing  the  "  Tribute  "  could  easily  have  learned  these  facts  from  the 
Records  of  the  School  Department;  and  with  very  little  effort,  they  could 
also  have  avoided  the  following  errors. 

Second. — The  second  error  of  the  "  Tribute"  will  be  found  corrected  in 
the  Extracts  from  Public  Records,  page  91,  of  this  pamphlet.  H.  C. 
Murray  seems  to  have  been  first  of  all  in  "urging"  the  City  Council  to 
action  in  favor  of  Common  Schools.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I 
had  personally  waited  on  Judge  Murray,  and  with  others,  had  repeatedly 
solicited  his  attention  to  this  subject. 

Third. — The  third  error  of  the  "  Tribute"  will  also  be  found  corrected 
by  the  "Public  Records."  H.  C.  Murray  first  suggested,  in  City  Council, 
the  appropriation  of  lots  and  "blocks,  or  squares  of  land"  for  the  benefit 
of  "  popular  education.  "    [See  p.  91,  of  this  pamphlet.] 

Fourth  — The  fourth  error — a  serious  one — will  be  found  satisfactorily 
corrected  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
entitled  a  "History  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Schools" — which  see. 

Fifth  error — A  paper  published  by  Samuel  Brannan,  Esq.* — The  California 
Star,  E.  C.  Kemble,  editor — appears  to  have  been  the  "first  agency  "  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  Public  Schools ;  the 
A'ta,  Pacific  News,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Herald,  California  Courier,  Public 
Balance,  and  others,  following  in  the  good  work.  J.  C.  P. 

[*Mr.  Bran naD  was  also  one  of  the  Ilrst  subscribers  for  the  assistance  of  my  school  be- 
fore it  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council.] 

[For  article  referred  to  in  brackets  on  page  95,  as  to  be  found  on  "page  99,"  see  page 
100— "Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  First  Free  School,  '  &c] 


Committee  on  Common  Schools  : 

Gentlemen, — The  credit  belongs — first,  To  civiliza- 
tion ;  second,  to  progress;  third,  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people.  When  a  work  illimitable  and 
universal  in  its  character  and  designs,  descends  from 
God,  that  work  belongs  to  God.  Had  we  arrived  here, 
as  the  Goths  descended  on  western  Europe,  without 
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antecedent  instruction,  and  had  some  great  Mind,  ap- 
preciating the  worth  of  knowledge,  given  to  us  schools, 
where  the  manners  or  mazurs  of  the  people  were  no- 
madic and  barharous  ;  then,  to  one  Genius,  to  one 
grand  Instructor,  might  have  been  given  the  glory  and 
immortality  of  having  brought  our  children  out  of 
darkness  into  light ;  out  of  the  descending  scale  of 
knowledge  into  that  grand  aureole  where  intelligence 
brings  us  nearer  our  All- Wise  Creator.  I  consider  it 
very  secondary  to  answer  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  founding  our  Public  Schools  here ;  and  I  speak 
of  individuals.  I  say,  the  cause  of  their  foundation 
is  the  fact,  that  American  intelligence  and  progress 
were  here  in  our  infancy ;  and  that  the  infants  of  that 
infancy  were  guaranteed,  by  a  law  as  holy  as  those  of 
the  tablets,  a  free  and  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Pelton,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  willing  instru- 
ment to  urge  us  to  our  duty;  but,  had  Mr.  Pelton 
never  lived,  the  principle  of  our  school  system  would 
yet  exist  here  as  elsewhere.  If  you  would  give  Mr. 
Pelton  credit,  give  it,  that  he  had  self-abnegation  and 
unselfish  industry,  at  a  time  when  all  seemed  selfish ; 
but  to  give  him  credit  as  the  founder*  of  Public  Schools 
in  San  Francisco,  is  to  ignore  the  educational  progress 
of  three  generations — to  ignore  America's  '70,  and 
France's  (and  the  world's)  'y3. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  J.  AYERS. 
[Editor  of  the  Morning  Call.] 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  July  10,  j85-)k54.  _»] 

Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  First  San  Francisco  Free  School. 

Editor  ok  the  Herald  : — The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  exercises  of  the 
late  dedication  ofthe  Happy  Valley  School-house]  [sec  p.  94,]  has  revived 
the  recollection  of  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  memorable  year  of 
1849.  In  the  Spring  of  that  year  the  writer  of  this  embarked  at  Boston 
in  the  ship  New  Jersey,  with  a  large  company  for  California.  Like  the 
mass  of  emigrants  we  were  gold  hunting  adventurers  scckiug  our  fortunes 

*  This  credit  is  claimed        only  -^fc  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nevius — xevek  by  Mr.  P.-lton. 

See  Note,  page  22. 

fSituated  on  the  corner  of  Stockton ,  and  Bush  streets  ;  afterwards,  in  May,  1856,  named 
the  "  Deumau  Grammar  School." 
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in  the  new  El  Dovado.  But  there  were  two  persons  accompanying  us  who 
started  with  a  nobler  object  in  view.  These  were  Mr.  John  C.  Pelton  and 
his  worthy  lady.  Their  object  was  the  establishment  of  the  Free  School 
System  in  the  remote  region  of  California.  Their  intentions  were  nobly 
seconded  by  the  friends  of  education  in  Boston,  and  they  brought  with 
them  credentials  of  a  high  character. 

At  Callao,  at  which  place  the  ship  touched,  they  refused  a  very  flatter- 
ing offer  to  open  an  English  school  in  that  place.  We  arrived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Autumn  of '49,  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  the  thousand  hammers 
then  employed  in  the  building  of  the  new  city  of  the  Pacific.  All  were 
then  eager  to  improve  the  golden  moment  to  secure  a  sudden  fortune  and 
return  to  their  friends  in  the  East.  It  was  at  this  time — when  a  "pile" 
seemed  a  sure  reward  of  industry  and  enterprise — that  Mr.  Pelton  chose 
to  forego  these  tempting  prospects,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  cherished 
object. 

After  securing  a  shelter  for  his  family  in  that  memorable  inclement 
season,  he  immediately  commenced  his  preparations  for  opening  a  school 
His  plan  was  favorably  received  by  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  San 
Francisco,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  make  a  beginning.  The  trustees  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Washington  street  offered  the  gratuitous  use 
of  their  chapel  for  a  school-room,  which  was  accepted  and  occupied  for 
this  purpose  until  the  June  fire  of  1851.  This  was,  at  that  time,  when 
buildings  were  in  great  demand  and  rents  enormously  high,  a  very  import- 
ant acquisition.  After  fitting  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  School  at  his 
own  expense,  he  commenced  the  first  Free  Common  School  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1849.  He  began  and  continued 
through  the  whole  term  of  his  services,  strictly  on  the  free  principle.  The 
beginning  was  humble,  the  first  attendance  being  only  three  scholars. — 
Very  few  families  had  then  arrived.  Up  to  the  first  of  April,  1S50,  a  little 
more  than  three  months,  one  hundred  and  thirty  children  had  received  in. 
struction  in  the  school,  and  during  this  time  about  two  hundred  dollars  in 
donations  hud  been  contributed  for  his  support,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  expense  necessarily  incurred  before  the  School  com- 
menced, in  fitting  up  the  house,  etc. 

About  the  first  of  April  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
School,  by  its  being  placed  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  city. 
The  School  having  so  much  increased  that  an  assistant  was  required,  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Pelton  were  rendered  in  this  capacity,  and  were  continued 
until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pelton  in  the  Autumn  of  1851.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,  1850,  the  Ayuntamiento  passed  a  resolution  employing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton  as  teachers,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per 
month  ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1850,  a  School  Ordinance  was  passed, 
adopting  it  as  a  City  Free  School,  and  instituting  regulations  for  its  man. 
agement.    [See  this  Ordinance  on  page  92  of  this  pamphlet.] 

During  the  term  commencing  April  1st,  1850,  one  hundred  and  forty, 
eight  pupils  were  admitted,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.    In  or- 
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der  to  show  the  nativity  and  mixed  character  of  the  School  at  that  early 
period,  the  following  is  extracted  from  the  teacbsx's  report:  [First  Pub- 
lic School  Report  to  the  Common  Council,  May  4th,  1850.] 

Birth  Placet. — Maine,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  2  Vermont,  1  ;  Massachn- 
■etts,  4;  Rhode  Island,  3;  New  York,  IS;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylra- 
nia,  5;  Maryland,  3;  Ohio,  3;  Iowa,  3;  Wisconsin,  3;  Tennessee,  1; 
Missouri,  5  ;  Mississippi,  1  ;  Louisiana,  14;  Arkansas,  6  ,  Oregon,  1  ;  Cal- 
fornia,  2.  Total  in  the  United  States,  77.  England,  5  ;  Scotland,  4  ;  Ire- 
land, 5;  Germany,  1;  France,  1  ;  Chili,  20;  Peru,  1  ;  Australia,  20; 
New  Zealand,  15  ;  Sandwich  Islands,  3.    Total  foreign,  75. 

The  branches  taught  were  chiefly  the  elementary,  which  were  all  the  wants 
of  the  school  thru  required,  consisting  mainly  of  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  surveying,  and  algebia. 

The  sehool  continued  steadily  to  increase  and  prosper,  having  at  one 
time  nearly  three  hundred  pupils  on  the  list  of  attendance.  Afier  the  fire 
of  June  22d,  1851,  the  house  requiring  repairs,  the  School  was  removed 
to  the  Methodist  Chapel  on  Powell  street,  and  soon  again  to  Her.  Mr. 
Hunt's  Church  on  Jackson  street,  both  of  which  places  were  furnished  free 
till  about  the  first  of  September,  1851,  when  Mr.  Pelton'a  services  as 
teacher  ceased,  and  the  school  closed.  Up  to  this  time  more  than  eleven 
hundred  scholars  had  received  instruction  in  the  School. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  following,  soon  after  the  close  of  Mr. 
Pelton's  School,  an  elaborate  Free  Common  School  Ordinance  w  as  matured 
and  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  and  at  the  same  time  an  appropriation 
rffMyOM  was  made,  which,  with  the  addition  of  $26,000  previously  order- 
ed for  school  purposes,  was  constituted  a  School  Fund.  By  means  of  these 
liberal  provisions.  Common  Schools  were  established  in  various  paru  of 
the  city  and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Most  of  the  above  facts  are  probably  familiar  to  the  old  residents  of  this 
city.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  this  brief  sketch  of  our Jirtt  Free  School, 
and  to  notice  Mr.  Pelton  prominently  :n  connection  with  it,  because  evident 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  having  been  in- 
strumental in  commencing  the  Free  School  enterprise  in  this  city.  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  false  impressions  which  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  him  from  certain  quarter!,  and,  I  believe  from  M ry  un- 
worthtf  motirei.  In  my  next  article,  [the  lollowing]  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  the  ungenerous  means  by  which  this  has  been  done. 

JUSTICE. 

[From  the  S.  F.  Herald  July  14th,  1854.] 

"Stolen  Thunder.'' 

Editor  or  tiif.  Herald: — In  my  previous  paper,  [the  preceding,]  I  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  first  free  common  school  in 
this  city,  showing  that  it  was  established  by  the  individual  efforts  of  Mr. 
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Pelton.  I  regret  that  in  recent  and  also  more  remote  transactions,  evi- 
dent  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  his  early  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  city  truly  merits.  Reports  and  nu- 
merous complimentary  editorial  notices  of  his  school  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  of  [1849]  '50,  and  was  the  theme  of  frequent  remark.  I  was  there- 
fore much  surprised  when  I  read  the  report  of  the  addresses  at  the  late 
dedication  of  the  Bush  street  school  house.  A  disposition  appears  to  have 
been  manifested  to  wink  out  of  sight  Mr.  Pelton'a  labors  and  sacrifices  in 
establishing  his  school,  and  to  foist  into  notice  the  one  in  Happy  Valley 
as  the  pioneer.  This  course  not  only  does  Mr.  Pelton  great  injustice,  but 
also  those  early  members  of  the  Council  who  officially  exerted  their  influ- 
ence to  sustain  him  in  this  most  laudable  enterprise. 

At  the  dedication,  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey,  in  giving  a  history  of  the  Bush 
street  school,  with  singular  disingenuousness,  studiously  avoided  any  allu- 
sion to  the  one  commenced  nearly  seven  months  before,  and  spoke  of  the 
suffering  children  in  1850  ;  and  said  that  "  little  was  the  care  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  their  manners  or  their  education, "and  "  were  rambling 
about  in  search  of  amusement  by  the  dozen."  At  this  very  period  Mr. 
Pelton's  school  had  a  good  representation  from  Happy  Valley,  and  still 
had  room  for  more.  After  bringing  down  his  history  of  the  school  to  the 
middle  of  1851 — more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  that  of  Mr.  Pelton  com- 
menced— the  speaker  continues:  "Meantime  other  schools  of  a  similar 
character  had  sprung  up,"  thus  plainly  implying  that  the  Bush  street 
interest  was  long  prior  to  all  others.  Residing  here  at  the  time,  he  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts. 

John  A.  Wills,  Esq.,  followed,  in  a  neat  and  eloquent  speech,  but  was 
evidently  misled*  by  the  previous  speaker  in  regard  to  dates  and  facts.  Mr. 
W.  remarked,  "  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  this  is  the  first  free  school 
established  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  "  which  was  again  repeated  in 
another  connection.  This  statement  passed  uncorrected,  so  far  as  appears, 
by  subsequent  speakers,  who  knew  it  to  be  erroneous,  and  claimed  for 
that  school  what  does  not  belong  to  it.  [All  Reporters  present  gained 
the  same  false  ideas  in  the  premises,  from  the  "previous  speaker"  (Mr. 
Willey)  as  did  Mr.  Wills  and  others.  This  will  hereafter  appear  most  evi- 
dent.   J.  C.  P.] 

The  facts  in  regard  to  this  school  are,  that  it  was  commenced  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  hearty  co-operation  of  Mr.  Pelton,  who  gratuitously  furnished 
the  first  teacher  with  school  books,  and  ottered  to  relinquish  to  him  a 
part  of  his  own  salary,  provided  he  would  commence  the  school  on  the 
free  plan.  This  proposition  was  not  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  tui- 
tion fees  were  received  from  all  who  would  pay,  up  to  the  time  the  school 
was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  in  the  Fall  of  1851. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  unfair  course  pursued 
some  time  since  by  the  late  Superintendent,  Mr.  Kevins,  towards  Mr.  Pel- 
ton.  Until  within  a  short  time  before  his  appointment,  Mr.  N.  always  took 
a  lively  interest  in  Mr.  Pelton's  school,  and  had  maintained  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  him.  In  a  letter  now  before  me,  written  by  Mr.  Kevins,  he 
says:  "Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  is  the  principal  of  the  school  first  established  in 

♦Mr.  Wills  informed  meat  the  lime  that  he  was  "misled" — much  to  his  regret.  J.C.P. 
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this  city,  and  has  sustained  it  from  the  beginning  at  great  sacrifice,  and 
with  distinguished  ability.  "  But  he  seems  subsequently  to  hnve  indulged 
in  a  personal  pique  against  him,  which  he  appears  to  have  remembered 
when  writing  his  school  reports. 

Mr.  Pelton's  labors  of  nearly  two  years  in  teaching  a  free  school  in  this 
city,  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  them,  excepting  once,  in  the  verv  equivocal 
manner  shown  below.  The  idea  runs  through  the  whole  of  them,  that 
the  "  free  common  school  enterprise"  commenced  at  his  induction  into 
office,  which  was  just  after  Mr.  Pelton  resigned.  The  following,  among 
others,  is  a  sample  :  In  his  first  annual  report  he  commences  thus :  "  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  free  common  school  enterprise  in  this 
city,  the  Superintendent  takes  the  liberty,"  etc.  This  piece  of  vanity  has 
oeen  very  justly  commented  upon  by  one  of  the  city  papers.  [San  Fran- 
cisco Whip — See  Page  84.  J.  C.  P.] 

In  his  first  quarterly  report,  in  which  the  pronoun  "  I"  figures  verv  con- 
spicuously, is  found  the  following  pitiable  allusion  to  Mr.  Pelton's  services : 
"I  find  that  divers  warrants  have  been  paid  out  of  these  tax  moneys  [the 
school  fund]  for  purposes  not  recognized  by  the  charter,  nor  by  the  or- 
dinance creating  the  free  common  schools,  in  the  shape  of  gratuities,  for 
tx  parte,  gratuitous  services,  claimed  to  have  been  rendered  long  previous- 
ly to  the  ordering  of  the  free  school  tax,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  free 
school  ordinance,  to  wit :  [here  follows  a  list  of  payments  made  by  the 
city  to  Mr.  Pelton  for  services  as  teacher  of  the  public  school.]  "  All  this 
amount  has  been  improperly  paid  out  of  the  moneys  paid  into  the  free  com- 
mon school  fund,  from  the  collection  of  the.  free  school  taxes,  for  services 
rendered  long  before  the  tax  was  ordered,  and  in  open  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  free  school  ordinance." 

Mr.  Xevins  was  remonstrated  with  by  a  resident,  clergyman,  Hev.  J. 
W.  Capen,  for  his  injustice  to  Mr.  Pelton,  (Mr.  P.  being  absent  from  the 
city.)  He  replied  that  he  could  not  find  the  evidence  from  the  records 
of  his  being  employed  by  the  city  (!)  [At  this  date  there  were  stand- 
ing upon  "Public  Records"  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  the  first 
Resolution  employing  me  and  the  "Ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  Common 
Schools."  See  p.  U2.  J.  CP.]  The  evidence,  [i.  e.  the  above  resolution  and 
ordinance]  was  afterwards  furnished  him,  and  he  promised  to  correct  his 
statement  th  rough  the  press.    This  correction  has  never  been  made.    *  * 

The  fairness  of  Mr.  Xevins'  statement  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  the  appropriation  of  $:>5,OtH)  was  made  expressly  with  the  view  of 
paying  Mr.  Pelton  for  his  services,  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolu- 
tion. 

The  same  first  quarterly  report  states  that  "a  large  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren have  just  noir  for  the  first  time  entered  American  schools."  Recol- 
lect this  was  more  than  tiro  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
free  school,  which  included  a  large  portion  of  those  at  this  very  time  distribu- 
ted among  the  various  districts.  In  accounting  for  the  great  improvement 
of  the  scholars,  he  seems  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  other  agencies 
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than  that  of  their  previous  instruction,  as  I  perceive  the  climate  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  the  credit:  "These  schools  most  strikingly  illustrate  the 
superior  excellence  of  our  climate!" 

At  the  close  of  the  Report  he  waxes  grandiloquent :  "Our  free  school 
system  is  the  glory  of  San  Francisco.  Its  fame  has  reached  our  father" 
land,  and  the  wise  and  good  are  sending  back  their  gratulations  and  pcans 
of  praise  to  this  infant  giant  in  these  ends  of  the  Earth.'' 

A  rather  speedy  return  of  the  responsive  "peans,"  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  taking  for  granted  his  construction  of  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  free  school  operations.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pelton's 
reports  had  been  re-published  in  the  Atlantic  States  a  long  time  before 
Mr.  Nevins'  connection  with  our  Schools,  and  it  is  certainly  very  modest 
in  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own  work  of  three  months  the  returning 
"gratulations"  and  "  peans." 

Sufficient  has  been  quoted  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  these  Reports.  I 
have  no  personal  hostility  towards  Mr.  Nevins,  and  only  regret  that  his 
own  misrepresentations  have  rendered  these  explanations  necessary. 

JUSTICE. 

Note. — "Justice"  was  an  old  and  honored  citizen  of  the  earliest  days  of  San  Francisco, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Public  School  Department.  J.  C  I*. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Globe,  May,  1856.] 

Origin  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and  the  Naming 
of  the  "Denman"  SchooL 

The  following  communication  from  the  Superintendent  of  Publie 
Schools  was  read  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

San  Francisco,  May  7th,  1856. 

To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  a  resolution  adopted  by  your  Hon.  Board  on  Monday 
evening  last,  by  which  you  confer  upon  the  Bush  Street  School,  the  name 
of  its  late  teacher  (Mr.  Denman)  you  are  pleased  to  style  that  gentleman 
the  pioneer  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city,  several  members  of 
your  honorable  body  remarking  in  the  support  of  the  resolution  offered, 
that  Mr.  Denman  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  first  American  Public  School 
established  in  this  city  or  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  was  much  gratified  by  the  compliment,  so  well  deserved,  which  your 
honorable  body  was  pleased  to  award  to  that  gentleman  ;  it  was  entirely 
consonant  with  my  feelings  towards  him,  as  an  esteemed  friend,  and  with 
my  estimation  of  his  claims.  But  in  styling  Mr.  Denman  the  "first,"  and 
"pioneer"  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  this  city,  an  error  was  commit- 
ted which,  in  justice  to  the  public,  who  should  be  correctly  informed 
in  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  also  in  justice  to  those  persons  by 
whose  efforts  the  public  school  system  was  first  introduced  and  the  first 
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school  organized,  I  trust  your  honorable  body  will  so  modify  or  amend  the 
resolution  referred  to,  as  to  allow  it  to  convey  none  but  a  correct  under- 
standing of  an  important  matter  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this 
city  and  its  cherished  institution  of  free  education. 

Whatever  credit  should  attach  to  those  persona  by  whose  efforts  the 
free  School  System  was  first  introduced  and  sustained,  I  beg  to  say,  cannot 
with  justice  be  awarded  to  others  than  myself  and  those  who  aided  me  in 
my  efforts  in  this  department,  during  the  early  history  of  this  city.  Of 
this  fact,  several  members  of  your  honorable  body  must  be  aware.  A 
member  of  the  family  of  one  of  your  number  shared  the  benefits  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  which  I  was  the  teacher  nearly  one  year  (I  think)  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the  school*  to  which  Mr.  Denman  was  subse- 
quently elected  Principal.  Your  ob't  sev't, 

J.  C.  PELTON. 

*Mr.  Fishbourne  immediately  arose  and  stated  that  it  was  his  daughter,  who 
attended  Mr.  Pelton's  school-  He  had  arrived  in  California  in  the  Tatter  part 
of  lx,"iO,  was  aware  of  Mr.  l'elton's  early  efforts  in  the  l'ublic  School :  thought 
justice  should  be  extended  to  him  even  at  this  late  day  j  thought  ihe  resolu- 
tion referred  to  in  the  Communication  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  amend- 
ed. This  was  objected  to  by  several  members  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Blake 
moved  to  lay  the  Communication  upon  the  table  for  the  present.  On  this  mo- 
tion being  objected  to  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Janes  and 
carried,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  with  instruc- 
tions to  ascertain  the  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Public 
Schools  ot  this  city  and  report  to  the  Board  at  he  next  meeting.  [litis 
Committee  never  reported.] 

Mr.  Sherman  remarked,  that  Mr.  Denman  did  not  claim  to  be  the  first 
teacher ;  thought  Mr.  Pelton  was  entitled  to  that  credit.  [Mr.  D.  of  course 
never  did  advance  any  sitdi  pretension.   J.  C.  P.] 

Mr.  Hooper  said  he  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution  styling  Mr.  Penman  the 
pioneer  teadtei-  with  all  his  heart ;  he  knew  about  Mr.  Pelton's  efforts  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  P.  came  to  him  in  1>*4!>  with  a  letter  from  his  brother  in  Boston, 
in  which  letter  he  was  informed  by  his  brother,  that  Pelton  was  about  leaving 
Boston  I0&A  the  object  of  establishing  a  Public  School  in  California. 

When  Mr.  Pelton  came  to  him  he  advised  him.  that  his  prospects  were  any- 
thing hut  encouraging,  that  he  had  better  establish  a  private  or  tuition  school, 
or  better  yet  go  to  work.  Mr.  P.  did  go  to  work  and  made  money,  and  then 
established  a  public  school,  which  he  frequently  visited  with  his  wife,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  witness  the  zeal  inrt  interest  manifested  by  Mr.  PeltoD 
and  his  lady ;  it  was  a  large  school.  He  would  like  to  see  a  history  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  Sherman  hoped  the  communication  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Text  Books,  and  that  they  would  present  a  brief  historical  sketch  and 
give  credit  to  whom  credit  was  due  ;  that  the  report  should  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Board.    The  communication  was  so  referred. 

L.  Sage,  H.  B.  Janes,  Geo.  Scger,  said  Committee  on  Text  Books. 


Note. — I  claim  no  credit  for  having  first  suggested  the  establishment 
of  the  above  school.  Its  first  teacher  (Mr.  Newton)  came  to  me  seeking 
employment.  He  wished  to  assist  me.  Not  requiring  his  services  in  my 
school,  I  suggested  to  him  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  Happy 
Valley,  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality  having  become  numerous  and 
desirous  of  Public  School  facilities.    I  encouraged  and  slightly  assisted 
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Mr.  Newton  in  his  undertaking,  in  which  he  was  partially  successful,  but 
ere  long  tired  of  gratuitous  labor,  or,  at  best,  very  limited  support,  and 
left  the  city. 

I  next  advised  a  Mr.  Rogers  to  undertake  the  Happy  Valley  free  school 
enterprise,  and,  to  help  along,  supplied  him  with  school  books — to  be  grat- 
uitous as  long  as  his  school  was  free.  Mr.  Rogers  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  his  prospects,  left — for  the  mines,  I  believe. 

Then  a  Mr.  Cooley,  after  having  spent  a  short  time  seeking  a  position 
in  my  school,  undertook  the  continuance  of  the  "Happy  Valley  Free  School." 
[See  papers  of  that  date.]  Mr.  Cooley  was  a  worker,  indefatigable,  and 
under  his  administraton  the  school  gained  the  recognition  and  partial  sup- 
port of  the  city  as  a  Public  School;  and  about  this  time  it  gained  the  friendly 
assistance  and  influence  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey  and  Mr.  Kevins;  and  a  Sun- 
day School  was  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  week-day  school ;  and 
from  this  Sunday  School,  I  believe,  the  Natoma  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
(Mr.  Willey's)  had  its  origin. 

The  above  School  becomes  Permanently  Established. 

The  next  Principal  of  this  school  after  Mr.  Cooley  left,  (and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  second  school  ordinance,  prepared  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Mr.  Nevins,  Superintendent,)  was  Mr.  James  Denman,  elected  November 
17,  1851,* — (later  Principal  of  the  Bush  Street  afterwards  "Denman"  School; 
in  1860-61,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  now  Principal  of  the  new 
school,  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets.) 

As  a  teacher,  I  especially,  rejoice  in  the  compliments  and  honors 
which  have  been  extended  to  a  personal  friend  and  fellow-laborer. 
I  only  regret  that  the  above  action  was  not  taken  with  noble  and  disin- 
erested  motives,  rather  than  with  the  apparent  design  of  obscuring,  if  not 
denying,  the  fact  that  another  Public  School  had  had  a  prior  existence. 

J.  C.  P. 


Mr.  Douglas  and  his  School. 

San  Jose,  August  11th,  1864. 
Messrs.  Wm,  G.  Badger,  J.  F.  Pope,  and  D.  Lunt,  Committee  on  Common 
Schools : 

Dear  Sirs, — I  ask  pardon  for  having  so  long  neglected  to  answer  your 
letter.  In  mine  to  Mr.  Carlton  last  week,  I  mentioned  the  cause  of  the 
delay. 

In  reply  to  the  subject  matter  of  your  communication,  I  would  state, 
that  I  left  San  Francisco  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  before  the  city  had  passed 
any  act  organizing  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  have  not  resided  there 
since.  I  am  not,  therefore,  familiar  from  personal  observation,  with  the 
facts  attending  the  establishment  of  that  system  under  Mr.  Nevins.  The 
School  taught  by  Mr.  Marston,  in  1847  was  doubtless  a  strictly  private 

*  On  the  same  day  a  school  was  opened  on  Powell  street. 
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one.    That  taught  by  myself  in  1848,  I  think,  should  be  called  a  Public 

School.* 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Carlton,  which  I  would  refer  you  to,  I  gave  some 
reasons  for  entertaining  that  opinion.  The  one  taught  by  Mr.  Pelton  in 
the  old  Baptist  Church  on  Washington  street,  in  1849,  was  at  first  cer- 
tainly a  Private  School  f 

After  the  action  of  the  city  authorities  appropriating  scrip  for  its  sup- 
port, and  employing  himself  and  wife  as  teachers,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  it  might  be  called  a  Public  School. 

With  respect  to  the  main  point  of  all,  viz :  whether  Mr.  Ncvins  should 
be  called  the  Founder  of  the  Free  Public  School  System  J  of  San  Francisco, 
my  opinion  is  that  no  one  deserves  so  much  credit  to  himself  alone.  Every 
voter,  who  by  his  ballot,  favored  its  organization,  and  support:  every  tax 
payer,  (whether  favoring  or  opposing),  was,  to  some  extent,  a  founder  of 
that  system.  In  this  last  respect  scarcely  a  man  in  the  city  was  lets  its 
founder  than  Mr.  Kevins.  But  if  the  credit  due  mainly  to  the  community 
is  to  be  conferred  upon  one  man,  because  he  did  more  for  the  object  than 
any  other,  then  I  think  Mr.  Xcvins  is  the  individual. 

Respectfully  yours,  THOMAS  DOUGLAS. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Davis  Loudcrback  to  J.  C.  Pelton,  1K57.] 
It  was  through  your  instrumentality  that  the  first  fne  *r/i,„,l  was  open- 
ed some  time  about  the  latter  part  of  December,  1849,  and  I  sent  two  of 
my  youngest  children  on  Washington  street,  a  lew  doors  below  Stockton 
street,  and  you  instructed  the  children  yourself.  I  sent  my  children  just 
about  the  time  you  opened,  and  continued  sending  them  for  some  time. 
I  never  paid  you  anything  for  instructing  them. 

San  F'rancisco,  June,  1864. 

Gentlemen  of  Com.  School  Committee  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  firmly  believe  that  the  credit  of  inaugurating  the 
F'rce  School  System  in  San  Francisco  is  due  to  our  frinnd  and  esteemed 
citizen,  John  0.  Pelton,  Esq. 

R.  C.  MOORE.  E.  T.  BATTURS, 

[Of  firm  of  E.  Gilhcrt  k  Co.,  [Tax-Collector  in  '53,  '54,  '55.] 

Publisher   Alta  California,    WM.  FAULK  NEK, 
1849.1  [Editor  and  Proprietor  of  Pa- 

GEO.  L.  FAULKNER,  Pacific  News,  in  1849.] 

[Of  Pacific  News,  in  1849.]        EL  K.  W.  CLARK. 

♦For  tho  true  character  of  Mr.  Douglas'  school ,  sro  the  statement  of  llic  Trustees 
thereof,  Part  II,  pages  32  and  33.  J.  C.  P. 

|  Mr.  !>o::g!;i!-'  assertion  that  Mr.  Pelton  *s  School  "  was  cort'iinly  '»  Private  School,"  Is 
an  ingenious  statement.  It  was  a  public  school — free  for  the  whole  city — and  Nora  tuition 
school,  fora  single  day.  See  above  letter  of  an  old  and  esteemed  citizen,  Mr.  D  I/>ud- 
erback.  J  C.  P. 

X  There  has  been  no  such  question!  raised  as  this:  it  is  a  question  begged  by  thoso 
who  are  not  willing  to  answer  the  true  one,  viz:  "  Who  in  your  opinion  ix-aigi-rated  tho 
Free  School  System  or  this  city  t"  No  one  doubts  that  Mr.  Kevins  had  something  to  do 
with  drawing  up  the  third  School  Act  of  this  city.  But  did  that  make  him  the  "Potato 
of  Public  Schools  In  this  City  aud  State  1"  J.  C.  P. 
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Committee  op  Common  Schools  : 

Gentlemen, — I  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  May  4th, 
1850,  and  very  soon  after,  I  believe  in  the  same  month, 
for  want  of  a  better  way,  (possibly)  of  passing  an  occa- 
sional evening,  attended  some  of  the  lectures  upon 
different  subjects  that  were  delivered  in  the  old  frame 
building,  known  as  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  north 
side  of  Washington  street,  just  below  Stockton.  It 
stood  where  the  brick  church  now  stands  ;  one  room, 
common  benches  with  board  backs,  a  "  redwood  car- 
pet," a  rough  pine  altar,  I  believe,  made  the  church; 
and  it  was  used  during  the  week  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton 
and  wife  as  a  school-room,  and  had  been  so  used  by 
them,  as  I  am  informed,  for  a  public  school-room,  as 
far  back  as  December,  1849.       *         *        *  * 

W.  W.  CHIPMAN- 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  4th,  1865. 

My  Dear  Sir  ,•*****  From 
the  best  of  my  recollection  you  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  Public  School  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Very  Respectfully, 

HENRY  M.  NAGLEE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Thos.  Tilden,  formerly  Tilden  and  Little,  to  J. 
C.  Pelton,  1857.] 

I  remember  as  well  as  I  remember  anything  which  transpired  outside 
my  immediate  business,  and  in  which  I  had  no  direct  personal  interest, 
that  in  the  fall  of  1849  you  established  the  first  and  to  my  knowledge  the 
only  Free  Public  School  organized  in  this  city  ;  and  it  was  by  no  little  per- 
severance and  effort  you  were  enabled  to  collect  together  a  small  class  of 
children  from  the  then  few  and  scattered  families  of  the  town  to  teach 
them  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  relying  entirely  upon  the  generosity 
of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  community  to  sustain  you  in  your  laudable 
enterprise.  Not  only  was  the  tuition  gratuitous,  but  the  books  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  school  furnished  by  the  same  liberal  hand;  and  how 
successful  and  beneficial  the  results  which  followed  this  noble  enterprise 
under  your  fostering  care,  and  subsequently  with  the  assistance  of  your 
good  lady,  the  children  of  those  days  at  least  can  no  doubt  bear  testi- 
mony. Your  friend, 

THOS.  TILDEN. 
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San  Francisco,  Feb.  16th,  1865. 
To  the  Committee  on  Origin  Common  Schools: 

Gentlenwn, — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  inauguration  of 
Free  Schools  in  this  city,  I  beg  to  say,  that  early  in  the  Spring  of  1849, 
while  in  Boston,  I  heard  that  a  young  man  and  his  wife  were  about  to  sail 
from  that  city  for  California,  with  the  object  of  establishing  there  a  Froe 
School,  or  Schools.  I  felt  an  interest  to  know  more  of  an  undertaking 
which  then  seemed  so  novel.  Accordingly,  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
ship  in  which  the  gentleman  and  lady — then  strangers  to  me — were  about 
to  take  their  departure.  I  was  there  introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton. 
I  saw  their  school  books,  ic,  of  which  they  had  a  large  quantity — I  was 
also  shown  a  bell  which,  I  believe  was  to  be  presented  to  the  First  Grammar 
School  in  San  Francisco,  by  X.  A.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Boston.  I  freely  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Pelton  in  reference  to  his  purpose  and  plans  to  be  carried 
out  in  California.  On  my  subsequent  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Februarv, 
1850,  I  learned  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  for  which  I  knew  bim 
to  have  left  the  East  in  1849.  I  therefore  shall,  in  answer  to  the  enquire3 
of  your  circular — in  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  having  heard  of  no 
other  public  school  prior  to  that  established  by  Mr.  I'elton,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  Free  School  System  of  this 
city  does,  of  right,  truth,  and  justice,  belong  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pelton. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

DAVID  BEWES. 

Consulate  cf  C  S.  or  America,  Aspinwall,  Col'm.  Jan.  25,  1865. 
Wm.  E.  Badger,  J.  E.  Pope,  D.  Lxnt;  Committee: 

Gentlemen, — In  response  to  the  question  propounded  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  your  note,  I  answer,  that  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the 
Free  School  System  in  San  Francisco  belongs,  in  my  opinion,  to  J.  C 
Pelton,  Esq. 

I  cannot  give  the  precise  date  on  which  the  First  Free  School  was  opened 
in  San  Francisco;  but  I  recollect  well  the  school  of  Mr.  Pelton  in  the 
Old  Baptist  Chapel,  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  or  the  early  part  of  185o,  and 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  school  of  Mr.  Pelton  was  the  first  one  opened 
in  San  Francisco,  and  was  taught  by  himself. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obd't  serv't, 

FRANCIS  W.  RICE. 

Aspinwall,  Jan,  26th,  1865. 
Mt  Dear  Sir: —  •  *  •  I  never  doubted  that  the  people 
of  California  owe  you  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  for  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  "  rising  generation ;  "  especially,  when  the  many  great  discourage- 
ments under  which  you  labored  at  the  early  period  of  your  task,  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

With  great  regard, 

FRANCIS  W.  RICE. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  Esq. 
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"When  about  closing  this  publication,  already  too  much 
extended,  I  addressed  the  following  communications 
to  Rev'ds.  Willey  and  Williams,  feeling  disposed  to 
concede  every  possible  courtesy  to  those  differing 
with  me. 

The  correspondence  explains  itself.  J.  C.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  4th,  1865. 

Rev.  A.  Williams  : 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  since,  because  my  friends  asserted  facts  in  regard 
to  my  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  Free  Public  Schools  of  this  city, 
I  was  styled,  by  inference  at  least,  "  only  a  hypothetical,  apocryphal  pre- 
tender,"— See  correspondence  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  June  17th,  1864, 
signed  "  A.  W. "  [Albert  Williams.  ?]  To  avoid  all  such  questionable 
compliments  hereafter,  I  am  about  publishing  a  pamphlet,  entitled"  Origin 
of  the  Free  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco."  Enclosed  are  a  few  pages 
from  same,  which  may  especially  interest  you.  If  you  find  anything 
therein  which  you  think  should,  from  any  just  and  good  reason,  be  differ- 
ent— be  changed  or  modified — please  inform  me  at  once,  through  the 
post-office,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  meet  your  views,  if  possible. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  PELTON. 

To  the  above  no  answer  has  beeu  received  at  this 
date,  Feb.  28th,  1865.  J.  C.  P. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  4th,  1865. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Willev: 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  observe  anything  in  the  enclosed  pages  which  you 
think,  from  any  just  reason,  should  be  changed  or  modified,  or  in  any  way 
amended,  please  let  me  know  through  the  Post  Office,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  meet  your  views,  if  possible. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  C.  PELTON. 

To  the  above  I  received  the  following  reply. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  7th,  1865. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pei.ton: 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  yesterday  with  "proof"  is  received.  In  reply, 
I  have  only  this  to  say:  If  "the  letter  of  Rev.  S.  H.  W.  (page  91.)  was 
never  before  the  Committee  on  C.  S."  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  this  publication.  If  it  is  referred  to,  I  think  it  should  be  given 
in  full. 
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Again :  p.  94— It  is  a  mistake,  when  it  is  said,  that  Rev.  S.  H.  W.,  on 
any  occasion,  "made  that  School  (the  Bush  Street  School)  the /r»i  or 
pioneer,  from  which  all  the  other  Public  Schools,"  4c.  Whoever  so  un- 
derstood me,  misunderstood— for  I  never  said  or  thought  so.  Consequent- 
ly, that  paragraph  should  be  omitted,  or  materially  modified. 

Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  WILLEY. 

To  meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Willey  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  deferred  publi- 
cation, and  added  the  pages  necessary  to  contain  his  letter,  with  such  com- 
ments thereon  as  the  "truth  of  history  "  requires.  I  might,  with  propriety, 
be  excused  from  incurring  the  inconvenience  of  giving  place  to  this  detailed 
eulogy  upon  Mr.  Xcvins'  services,  after  his  election  as  Superintendent,  and 
several  years  after  the  Free  Public  School  System  had  been  inaugurated. 
Whatever  his  services,  may  have  been  (and  all  will  grant  that  they  were 
faithful  and  efficient)  at  the  period  referred  to,  they  surely  could  have  had 
no  connection  with — nothing  at  all  to  do  with — constituting  Mr.  Nevins 
the  "Founder  of  the  Common  Schools  in  this  city  and  State.*"  But,  as  I  am 
always  willing  and  desirous  to  give  both  sides  of  this  question  a  fair  hear- 
ing, I  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  letter  in  full.    See  page  115. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  above,  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Willey  presented 
his  letter  in  person  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  read  in  open  board,  which  request  was  complied 
with.  If  it  was  not  strictly  "  before  the  Committee,"  it  was  because  he 
chose  to  present  it  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  report  had  been  presented, 
and  before  action  had  been  taken  on  it.  Although  not  before  the  committee> 
it  was  thus  before  the  Board,  and  consequently  is  public  property,  and  no 
breach  of  propriety  committed  in  giving  it  publicity. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Willey  on  my  note,  p.  94,  is  not  well  taken.  All 
who  heard  or  read  Mr.  Willey's  remarks  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  drew 
the  same  inference,  to  wit :  that  Mr.  Willey's  address  iw  intended  to  sketch 
the  rise  of  Public  or  Free  School  Education  in  this  city,  and  to  make  that 
School  (the  Boh  street  or  "  Denman")the  initial  point,  or  nucleus,  from 
which  (in  the  language  of  said  atldress)  "  meantime,  other  Schools  of  a 
similar  character  had  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  "  The 
speakers  following  Mr.  Willey  obtained  this  idea,  as  one  then  informed 
me,  and  reiterated  bis  mistake;  and  the  city  press  reechoed  the 
key-note  of  the  address. — See  morning  papers  of  June  13th,  1864 — and 
subsequently,  the  Board  of  Education,  when  naming  it  the  "  Denman  '' 
School  sought  to  perpetuate  the  fiction  by  denominating  its  teacher  "the 
pioneer  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city." 

I  called  on  Mr.  Willey  at  the  time,  and  did  obtain  a  short  interview 
upon  the  subject  of  liix  history  of  the  Schools,  as  given  by  himself  on  the 
above  occasion.  I  requested  him,  in  some  way,  to  correct  the  errors 
which,  1  thought,  he  had  made  and  caused  others  to  make,    lie  did  not 
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see  fit  to  do  so — indeed,  would  not  admit  that  any  mistake  had  been  made 
by  himself  or  others ;  nor  did  he  then  intimate  that  he  had  been  "misun- 
derstood" as  to  what  he  had  said  or  "  thought, "  but  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  whole  matter,  and  especially  so  with  his  part  therein. 
How  much  or  how  little  Mr.  Willey  has  been  in  fault  in  this  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  how  far  his  errors  have  contributed  towards  securing 
my  recent  troubles,  in  the  School  Department,  I  leave  others  to  decide. 

In  addition  to  the  several  preceding  articles  having  reference  to  the 
dedicatory  exercises  referred  to  above,  I  will  introduce  and  call  attention 
to  the  two  following,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  : 

[Prom  the  Daily  Chronicle,  June  10th,  1854] 

Free  Schools. 

The  following  communication  is  given  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  whom  we  knew  as  teachers  of  the  First  Free  School  in  this 
city.  We  visited  their  school  and  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  system  and 
efforts  which  they  made  to  "  teach  the  young  idea.  "  It  is  strange,  very 
strange,  that  those  who  knew  the  truth  should  have  forgotten  it,  or  hid  it 
under  a  bushel.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  dojustice.  We  hope  that 
no  such  unworthy  and  utterly  contemptible  feeling  as  sectarianism,  had 
aught  to  do  in  effecting  such  omission. 

Editors  Chronicle: — Which  was  the  first  public  school  iu  San  Francisco ; 
when  was  it  commenced  ;  and  by  whom  ? 

I  was  led  to  make  these  inquiries  after  reading  the  addresses  of  Rev. 
S.  U.  Willey  and  John  H.  Wills,  Esq.,  at  the  late  dedication  of  the  new 
school  house  on  Bush  street.  I  had  previously  read  notices  and  reports  of 
a  public  school,  and  persons  connected  therewith,  in  '49, '50  and  51,  which 
by  those  addresses  would  seem  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Those  gentleman  were  doubtless  laboring  under  a  missapprehension  of 
facts  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  public  schools  in  San  Francisco. 

Now,  in  justice  to  the  former  city  authorities,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
allow  me  to  make  the  following  statement : 

J.  C.  Pelton  arrived  in  California  in  the  fall  of  1849.  He  came  to  this, 
at  that  time,  new  country  to  make  for  himself  and  family  a  permanent 
home,  and  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  interest  of  Public  Schools,  with 
which  institutions  he  had  long  been  connected  in  the  eastern  States. 

He  came  prepared,  bringing  with  him  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best 
school  books  in  use  at  home. 

Immediately  on  landing  on  these  shores,  he  commenced  his  inquiries  in 
relation  to  his  long  cherished  object. 

He  found  friends,  and  through  them  the  free  use  of  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
on  Washington  street,  was  cheerfully  tendered  to  accommodate  the  school 
should  his  enterprise  prove  successful.  Three  scholars  were  gathered,  and 
the  first  free  Public  School  in  San  Francisco  commenced  Dec.  26,  '49. 

This  school,  to  pupils,  was  free,  they  paying  only  for  their  books,  being 
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8ustainod  by  Mr.  P.'s  own  scanty  means,  and  an  occasional  donation  from 
friends  of  the  cause,  until  the  first  of  April,  1850,  when  this  school,  then 
numbering  about  our  hrndrcd  scholars  was  cheerfully  adopted  by  the  Ayuu- 
tamienta  or  Town  Conncil  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'clton  were 
engaged  to  continue  the  school  as  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  *■">'»>  per  month 
in  scrip  for  their  united  services. 

«  •  •  • 

Doubtless,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton  have  watched  with  interest  and  pleasure 
the  improvements  and  progress  of  their  former  charge  ;  and  doubtless,  too- 
they  have  been  much  surprised  by  seeing  remarks  of  the  above  named 
gentlemen,  knowing  as  they  do,  and  as  we  well  remember,  that  the  "  Happy 
Valley  School  "  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  what  was  once  their  own  cherished 
school  ;  and  that  its  two  first  teachers,  Mr.  S.  Newton  and  Mr.  S.  Rogers, 
received  their  active  co-operation  in  sustaining  that  school  und  gaining  for 
jt  that  permanency  which  it  now  enjoys. 

The  above  facts  are  so  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  San  Francisco,  that  it  seems  astonishing  they  should  have  been 
overlooked  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Citizk.n  sinc»  '4a. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  September  '24111,  1854.] 

Mr.  Pelton  and  the  Public  Schools. 

Editor  of  the  Herald.— In  jutice  to  a  most  worthy  citizen,  allow  me 
a  small  space  in  vour  columns,  lor  the  Statement  of  a  few  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  carly'connection  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Felton  with  the  Public  Schools 

°'  Mr  Pelton  not  only  established  the  first  Public  School,  but  supported 
it  and  that  too  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  possessed.  I  remonstrated  with 
him  at  the  time  for  pursuing  such  a  course,  when  the  golden  moments  of 
California  were  rapidlv  passing,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  doing 
right  to  sacrifice  his  time  and  money,  and  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
tcTa  public  good  without  reiiunicraiion?  His  reply  was  :  "  I  came  to 
California  to  establish  a  Public  School,  or  Schools,  and  I  shall  do  r,  if  at 
the  sacrifice  of  everything  1  have  on  earth."    He  did  so. 

It  has  been  said  he  received  for  his  own  and  his  wile  s  services,  nve 
hundred  dollars  per  month.  It  is  true,  that  some  time  during  the  summer 
of 'oil  after  he  had  labored  months  without  any  reward,  the  Common 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  to  pay  him  that  amount  in  city 
scrip  and  that  scrip  was  worth  at  the  time  "28  to  35  cents  on  the  dollar, 
m  iking  a  cash  salary  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  or  filtr  dollars  per 
month  lor  the  united  services  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton  and  their  Assistants 

Shall  those  who  arc  knowing  to  the  facts  in  this  matter  remain  silent,  and 
allow  others  to  come  in,  reap  the  reward  and  claim  the  credit  ol  their  acts 
of  disinterested  philanthropy?  For  philanthropy  it  was,  at  that  period  ot 
California  history,  for  two  persons  of  ability  to  devote  their  time  and  talents 
for  the  promotion  of  a  public  interest  of  such  magnitude,  for  a  mere  nomi- 
nal compensation.  Shall  not  J.  C.  Pelton  and  his  estimable  lady,  alter 
toiling  to  accomplish  what  thev  did,  have  reason  to  feel  that  then  services 
and  magnanimous  acts  are  duly  appreciated  by  this  community  t  lor  one 
I  would  sav,  il  he  cannot  be  otherwise  suitably  and  justly  rewarded  Jet 
him  be  placed  right  before  the  community,  even  at  this  late  day,  and  let 
it  be  written  on  history's  page :— "Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  opened  and  taught  the 
first  American  Public  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  '  ' 

[Dr.  Jas.  Ldwards.J 
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Letter  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey. 

College  of  California,  Sept.  19th,  1864. 
Committee  on  Common  Schools,  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco: 
Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  June,  1864,  was  duly  received.    The  ques- 
tion you  propose  is  this  :  "  To  whom,  in  your  opinion,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  inaugurated  the  Free  School  System  in  this  city?"   My  answer 
is,  without  hesitation,  Thos.  J.  Nevins.    He  arrived  in  California  in  Janu- 
ary, 1850.    During  that  year  he  was  frequently  calling  public  attention 
through  the  press,  and  otherwise,  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  Com- 
mon Schools.    From  the  Public  Records  of  our  city  government,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Nevins  first  urged  upon  the  Common  Council  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  for  public  instruction  through  the  system  of  "  Free  Com- 
mon Schools."    The  measure  awakened  much  discussion  and  strong  oppo- 
sition, but    finally  prevailed.    Mr.  Nevins   prepared  the  bill,  entitled 
an  Act  for  the  Establishment,  Regulation  and  Support  of  Free  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the   City  of  San  Francisco,  which  became  a  law  in 
September,  1851.    It  is  evident  that  the  "  credit  of  having  inaugurated 
the  Free  School  System  of  this  city  "  belongs  to  Mr.  Nevins  ;  inasmuch  as 
without  his  efforts,  there  is  no  probability  that  efficient  action  would  have 
been  taken  by  the  City  Government.    Furthermore,  it  is  abundantly  ap- 
parent, both  from  the  Public  Records  of  the  City  Government  and  those 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  his  agency  was  as  prominent  in  putting 
the  system  into  operation  as  it  had  been  in  introducing  it.    He  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Schools  in  October,  1851.    Under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  procure 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  they  were 
most  needed.    Under  his  personal  superintendence,  they  were  fitted  up 
and  provided  with  the  necessary  furniture.    Teachers  were  employed, 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  he  labored  diligently  to  overcome  all  preju- 
dices against  such  public  schools,  both  by  writing  and  publishing,  and 
by  extensively  vis'ting  families  throughout  the  citv.    He  at  once  put  in  ope- 
ration the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  he  had  himself  drawn,  with  re- 
pect  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Schools  and  thus  pro 
vided  the  means  of  sustaining  them.    The  obstacles  that  were  then  in  the 
way  of  this  work  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  were  here  at  that 
time.    It  was  only  by  indomitable  perseverance  that  he  overcame  them 
When  the  system  began  to  be  in  working  order,  the  Board  of  Education 
requested  Mr.  Nevins  to  recommend  abasis  of  Classification  of  the  Schools. 
This  he  did  at  length  in  an  elaborate  report,  extending  from  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  departments  to  the  High  School  and  Female  Seminary  depart- 
ments ;  it  even  embraced,  in  substance,  the  plan  of  the  Industrial  School. 
This  frame-work  of  our  System  of  City  Schools  was,  in  substance,  adopted 
and  though  it  has  been  amended,  developed  and  improved  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  experience,  the  idea  of  the  system  is  the  same.  Moreover, 
he  secured  the  reservation  of  city  lots  for  School  use  from  city  sales,  and 
by  this  wise  forethought,  secured  exceedingly  valuable  possessions  to  the 
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School  department.  All  these  facta,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, are  matters  of  Public  Record,  and  within  the  recollection  of  all  wno 
were  concerned  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  Schools  at  that  time.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  it  can  be  reasonably  doubted  that  "  the 
credit  of  baring  inaugurated  the  Free  School  System  of  San  Francisco," 
belongs  to  Mr.  Xevins.  To  be  sure,  others  rendered  substantial  service 
with  him  in  the  same  good  cause;  but  his  was  the  leading,  the  organizing 
part.  This  I  give  not  only  as  my  opinion,  but  as  a  fact  within  my 
personal  knowledge,  to  which  also,  all  the  Public  Records  of  the  city 
touching  the  subject,  bear  testimony.  Permit  me  to  suggest,  that  aside 
from  these  records,  the  most  competent  witnesses  in  the  premises,  are  the 
members  of  the  first  Board  of  Education,  most  of  whom  are  now  in  the 
city  and  may  easily  be  consulted. 

With  respect  to  the  four  appended  inquiries  concerning  the  date  of  the 
"  First  Free  Public  School,"  kc,  I  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  answer- 
ing them  with  accuracy.  Nor  do  I  consider  them  at  all  pertinent  to  the 
subject  under  inquiry.  So  far  as  I  know  the  facts  relative  to  them,  they 
are  correctly  detailed  in  the  "  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  "  and  in  the  report 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1859.  I  well  remember,  that 
there  were  several  schools  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  city  in 
1849  and  1S50.  I  often  visited  them,  and  was  well  acquainte  1  with  some 
of  the  teachers,  they  were  sustained  in  various  ways,  some  by  subscription, 
some  by  tuition,  and  some  in  part  by  donations  of  public  lunds;  bat 
none  of  thein  trere  under  the  nipervirion  of  any  public  authority,  nor 
could  there  be  said  to  be  any  "  »y>tem  of  tehooh  "  in  existence  in  San 
Francisco  till  the  law  [ordinance  ?]  drawn  by  Mr.  Xevins  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1851. 

I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  H.  WILLEY. 


Review  of  Rev.  S.  H.  WiUey's  Letter.  By  Madison  Hawes,  Esq. 

Brooklyn,  Alameda,  Co.  Cal.,  Jan.  21,  1866. 

Mr.  Jobs  C.  Peltos  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  understand  you  are  about  publishing  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  appointed  to  investigate  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments. In  answer  to  the  circular  of  that  committee,  I  responded  succinctly 
to  its  inquiries.  It  now  appears,  that  the  large  number  of  persons  thus 
addressed  almost  unanimously  gave  you  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated 
the  Common  School  system  in  San  Francisco.  There  are,  however,  two  or 
three  exceptions,  and  among  them  is  the  response  of  Rev.  Mr.  Willey,  of 
the  "College  of  California."  His  statement  of  the  fact3  appears  so  unfair  and 
incorrect  and  so  unjust  towards  your  school,  as  to  call  for  some  notice  M 
the  publication  of  the  report.  His  whole  answer  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  we  had  no  Common  School  system,  and  no  Public  School, 
until  the  induction  of  Mr.  Xevins  into  the  office  of  Superintendent;  and 
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your  school,  established  nearly  two  years  before,  is  not  only  ignored  as  a 
Free  School,  bat  statements  made  at  variance  from  the  facts  of  the  casc> 
if  the  "public  records,"  to  which  he  so  frequently  refers,  prove  anything. 

In  charity  to  this  gentleman,  I  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
he  has  but  very  superficially  examined  these  records,  as  they  so 
utterly  fail  to  sustain  him  in  many  of  the  statements  made  in  his  reply. 
Mr.  Nevins  is  represented  as  being  the  pioneer  and  prime  mover  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  public  to  "the  importance  of 
providing  for  public  instruction."  Unfortunately,  for  the  verification  of 
this  and  other  similar  statements,  a  careful  examination  of  the  city  records 
has  failed  to  show  that  his  name  is  in  any  way  connected  with  schools 
\mtil  some  time  in  August,  1851.  As  a  sample  of  the  lack  of  proof  so 
confidently  claimed,  Mr.  Nevins  is  given  the  credit  of  having  by  "wise 
forethought,"  "secured  the  reservation  of  city  lots  for  school  use."  In 
addition  to  the  records,  the  testimony  of  the  first  Board  of  Education  is 
appealed  to  as  proof.  On  consulting  the  records  and  members  of  the  first 
Board,  the  following  result  is  arrived  at :  This  matter  was  first  called  up 
in  the  council  by  Judge  Murray,  as  early  as  the  first  of  1850.  A  member 
of  the  first  Board  of  Education  who  first  introduced  it  in  that  body  and 
secured  its  successful  action,  states  that  Sir.  Nevins'  influence  and  agency 
in  the  matter  was  confined  to  carrying  out  the  action  of  the  Board. 
Again,  "during  that  year  [185(1,]  he  [Mr.  N.]  was  frequently  calling  public 
attention  through  the  Press  and  otherwise,  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
common  schools."  If  a  single  line  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  city 
press  during  that  year  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Nevins,  I  have  failed  to  see  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  press  was  "frequently  calling  public  attention" 
from  184'J  onwards  to  your  school,  and  your  agency  in  its  establishment, 
as  an  accomplished  fact. 

Almost  insurmountable  obstacles  and  prejudices  are  represented  as 
being  in  Mr.  Nevins'  way,  after  entering  on  his  duties  as  Superintendent. 
In  what  did  these  obstacles  consist?  Mr.  N.  commenced  his  official 
duties,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  a 
fund  of  some  $60,000  to  draw  on  to  carry  out  his  measures.  It  appears 
somewhat  singular  that  sueh  formidable  prejudices  had  to  be  overcome  to 
induce  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  free  instruction  in  well  organized 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  serious  obstacles  and  prejudices,  and  a  total 
tack  of  means,  did  exist  when  you  commenced  your  school.  And  when  the 
subject  was  first  acted  upon  in  the  council,  early  in  1850,  the  measure 
met  with  very  decided  opposition  in  the  council. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  efficient  services  rendered  the  department  by 
Mr.  Nevins,  while  acting  as  Superintendent.  It  was  his  duty  to  devote 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  work,  while  under  the  pay  of  the  city,  and 
see  that  the  school  fund  was  wisely  expended,  and  every  one  cheerfully 
accorded  to  him  the  credit  of  so  doing.  That  he  introduced  anything 
original,  either  in  his  draft  of  the  school  ordinance,  or  in  his  recommen- 
dations respecting  the  classification  of  the  schools,  is  questionable.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  free  school  system  at 
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the  east,  and  it  was  his  aim — a  very  laudable  one — to  introduce  the  excel- 
lences of  that  system— there  matured  by  the  light  of  long  experience — 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  large  and  sudden  increase  of  scholars  then 
imperatively  demanded  a  more  elaborate  system  than  had  previously  been 
enjoyed.  But  it  is  conceded,  that  his  work  was  not  so  exhaustive  and  com- 
plete but  that  it  was  materially  "  amended,  developed  and  improved"  by  sub- 
sequent Superintendents  and  Boards.  Horace  Mann  performed  herculean 
labors  in  reforming  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts.  He  toiled,  and 
lectured  and  wrote,  and  brought  every  energy  of  his  comprehensive  mind 
to  bear  upon  his  work.  On  horseback,  with  his  saddle-bags,  he  visited 
almost  every  school  district  in  the  State.  But  who  ever  dreamed  of  honor- 
ing him  as  the  founder  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts ?  As  a 
matter  of  historic  interest,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  rock  where  some  perhaps  obscure  individual  inaugurated  a 
system  of  popular  education,  probably  imperfect  in  its  beginnings,  but  mo- 
mentous in  its  results. 

This  is  purely  a  question  of  fact— "at  what  date  was  the  first  free  public 
school  opened"  in  San  Francisco  ?  not  who  has  rendered  important  service 
in  improving  this  department  of  learning?  In  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  committee  correctly  and  satisfactorily,  we  must  first  agree  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  essential  features  of  a  free  common  school. 
I  apprehend  that  the  following  definition  will  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, as  being  all  that  is  required  to  give  it  that  character— a  school 
supported  by  the  public  funds  and  controlled  by  public  authority,  with 
the  great  central  idea  carried  out,  of  free  education  to  the  ma.^sus.  Did 
your  school,  established  in  1850,  possess  these  characteristic  features  ?  Let 
us  see. 

Mr.  Willey  refused  to  answer  the  question  of  the  committee  in  re" 
gard  to  "the  date  of  the  first  public  free  school"  because  "it  is  not  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  inquiry."  Why  not  ?  Why  so  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  your  school,  which  was  modeled  so  exactly  after  those 
scattered  through  New  England?  Did  it  not  possess  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures pertaining  to  and  exhibit  a  sample  of  the  "  Free  School  System?" 
Does  not  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  discount,  for  instance,  inaugurate 
that  system  of  banking?  I  submit  that  it  docs,  and  that  the  rouliiplica. 
tion  of  banks  or  schools  does  nothing  more,  in  this  sense.  Will  he  con- 
tend that,  oae  free  school  does  not  develop  the  free  school  system  as 
truly  as  two-three  or  more  ;  and  that  it  is  necessary,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, to  have  all  the  machinery  now  in  operation,  of  a  board  of  education 
with  delegated  powers,  a  superintendent,  a  pro  rata  school  tax,  4c? 
If  he  strictly  insists  on  the  latter  condition,  then  he  discards  a  majority 
of  the  New  England  free  schools  as  such  ;  if  on  the  former,  it  looks 
very  much  like  quibbling — a  playing  on  words.  A  man  of  straw  is 
set  up,  that  it  may  be  easily  knocked  down.  A  "system  of  schools  '' 
[the  quotation  marks  are  his  own]  did  not  exist  in  San  Francisco  "till 
the  law  drawn  by  Mr.  Ncvins  went  into  operation  in  1851."  I  have 
failed  to  notice  any  discussion  on  a  "system  of  schools." 
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Mr.  Willey  reiterates  the  statement  in  the  "Annals  of  San  Francisco," 
written,  as  I  understand  by  Mr.  Nevins  himself,  and  says:  "They  [the 
schools  of  1841)  and  1850]  were  sustained,  some  by  subscription,  some 
by  tuition,  and  some  in  part,  by  donations  of  public  funds ;  but  none 
of  them  were  under  the  supervision  of  any  public  authority."  It 
strikes  me,  that  these  assertions  are  very  disingenuous,  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  true,  that  you  did  commence  your  school  in  December, 
is  Hi,  when  there  was  no  public  provision  for  its  support,  and  but  little 
interest  taken  in  education,  relying,  for  the  time,  partially  on  "subscrip- 
tions;" but  I  believe,  that  even  those  most  unfriendly  to  your  claims,  will 
hardly  venture  to  assert,  that  a  cent  was  ever  charged  as  a  tuition  fee  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  its  existence.  During  the  first  quarter  it  became 
apparent  that  the  school  could  not  be  sustained  by  private  contributions. 
It  was  then  that  you  called  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  ayunta- 
miento  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  your  school  as  a  public  institution, 
and  caused  a  petition  to  be  numerously  signed  and  presented  to  that  body, 
praying  for  its  action  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  and  of 
record  that  the  ayuntiamento  did  promptly  act  on  the  petition.  A  com- 
mittee on  education  was  chosen,  and  an  ordinance  adopted,  entitled  "an 
Ordinance  regulating  Common  Schools."  The  phraseology  of  the  title  car- 
ries on  the  face  of  it  the  object  that  body  intended  to  accomplish  by  its 
enactment,  and  would  seem  that  it  should  forever  silence  all  cavil  as  to  the 
subsequent  character  of  your  school.  The  document  is  not  before  me, 
but  I  recollect,  that  among  its  provisions,  you  were  directed  to  open  a 
school  in  the  Baptist  Chapel ;  that  you  were  required  to  make  a  monthly 
report  to  the  Board ;  that  no  tuition  fees  were  to  be  received ;  that  the 
school  was  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  scholars;  prescribed  the  time  for 
opening  and  closing  the  school ;  the  age  of  scholars  eligible  to  admission  ; 
required  an  order  from  the  Board  to  entitle  to  admission  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  Board,  you  and  your  wife  were  to  be  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  per  month  for  your  services  as  teachers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  on  education  from  time  to  time  visited  your  school  to 
observe  its  progress,  and  give  such  directions  as  they  thought  requisite  as 
to  its  management.  I  now  submit,  whether  this  action  was  not  taking 
your  school  "uuder  the  supervision  of  public  authority?" 

Mr.  Willey  says,  your  school  was  sustained  only  "in  part"  by 
"donations"  of  public  funds.  It  is  true,  the  Baptist  Society  gave  the  free 
use  of  their  chapel  for  a  school  room.  It  is  also  true  that  your  zeal  in 
teaching  outran  your  judgment,  or  rather  a  cautious  prudence,  by  receiv- 
ing all  the  scholars  that  applied  for  admission,  until  the  school  finally  num- 
bered more  than  two  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred,  as  limited  by  the 
ordinance.  By  the  advice  of  individual  members  of  the  ayuntamiento 
you  employed  an  assistant,  expecting  to  receive  an  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  this  extra  expenditure.  By  paying  the  assistant  from  your 
own  pocket,  and  the  great  depreciation  of  city  scrip,  you  were,  as  I  well 
recollect,  involved  in  serious  pecuniary  embarrassments.  At  this  crisis 
some  of  your  friends  came  forward  to  your  relief.    This  is  the  whole 
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story  about  your  school  being  supported  only  "in  part"  by  public  funds. 
Your  salary,  as  stipulated,  was,  I  believe,  paid  monthly  with  the  same 
regularity  as  other  city  officials,  and  not  by  transient  "donations,  "  as  a 
matter  of  charity.  I  would  ask.  whether  the  liberality  of  a  society,  or  of 
individuals  towards  a  free  school,  changes  its  character  as  such  ?  Suppose 
some  opulent  individual,  in  his  zeal  for  popular  education,  should  donate 
the  department  a  splendid  school  house,  would  this  generous  act  take 
away  its  character  as  a  free  school?  Every  son  of  the  rural  districts  of 
New  England  is  aware,  that  every  common  school  is  there  supported  "in 
part"  by  private  "donations."  In  order  to  eke  out  the  school  money  and 
prolong  the  school,  the  fuel — no  small  item  in  that  inclement  climate— is 
donated  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  the  master  "boards  round"  gra- 
tuitously among  the  well-to-do  farmers.  Instead  of  a  salaried  janitor  to 
build  the  fires  and  sweep  out,  I  have  a  recollection  of  taking  my  turn 
in  these  kinds  of  donations.  If  your  school  is  to  be  repudiated  by  this 
exacting  criterion,  nearly  every  country  school  in  New  England  must  go 
by  the  board. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  arc  publishing  the  School  Committee's  Report. 
The  singularly  unjust  course  pursued  towards  you  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion seems  to  require  this  action  on  your  part.  After  the  Committee  had 
done  you  ample  justice  in  their  report,  the  Board  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
posed to  suppress  it.  They  refused  to  print,  after  it  was  in  type,  profess- 
edly on  the  score  of  expense,  even  after  the  greatest  item  of  expense  had 
been  incurred,  and  the  types  were  "  distributed  "  without  a  sheet  being 
struck  off !  This  singular  action,  and  the  subsequent  crusade  against  you, 
certainly  justifies  you  now  in  speaking  in  your  own  vindication. 

Most  truly,  yours, 

MADISON  IIAWES. 


The  following  letters  were  received  too  late  to  be 
inserted  in  their  proper  place. — J.  C.  P. 

[Letters  of  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  Ex-Gov.  John  McDougal,  and  Ex-Mayor 
C.  J.  Brenliam,  Eeq. ,  second  Mayor  of  Sau  Eraucisco.] 

Gentlemen  : — According  to  my  best  recollection  Mr.  l'elton  kept  the 
first  School  in  this  city. 

C.  J.  BREXHAM. 

To  Wm.  G.  Badqek,  and  others. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1864. 

To  W.  G.  Badger,  and  others: 

Gentlemen, — Your  circular  containing  inquiries  in  regard  to  schools  is 
before  me.  I  arrived  in  .San  Francisco  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  and  Mr. 
Pelton  and  his  wife  were  then  conducting  a  school  in  the  old  Baptist 
Chapel  on  Washington  street,  which  I  understood  was  a  free  school.  I 
visited  it,  occasionally,  with  much  interest.  When  and  by  whom  it  was 
established,  and  what  salary  was  paid  for  teaching,  I  did  not  know.  But 
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it  was  plain  enough  to  me  that  Mr.  Pelton  had  higher  purposes  in  view 
than  the  mere  salary. 

As  to  the  "  system  "  of  Free  Schools,  I  do  no  think  the  credit  of  found- 
ing it  belongs  to  any  individual ;  though,  Mr.  Pelton  certainly  merits  a 
liberal  share,  as  he  appears  to  have  established  the  first  Free  or  Common 
Schools.  Yours,  etc. 

H.  GIBBONS. 

To  Messrs.  Badger,  Pope  and  Lunt,  Committee  on  Origin  Public  Schools  : 
Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  beg  to  say  :  The  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  place  the  laurels  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  has  so 
justly  earned,  as  the  founder  and  the  first  to  introduce  the  Public  School 
system  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  upon  the  brow  of  another,  seems  to  demand 
of  those  intimate  and  cognizant  of  the  facts  connected  with  that  gentle- 
man's early  efforts  in  the  matter,  such  expressions  as  will  make  history  a 
truthful  record. 

Having  taken  an  active  part,  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1849,  in  laying  the  material  superstructure  for  a  liberal  system  of 
common  school  education  in  this  State,  I  was  led  to  watch,  with  much  so- 
licitude, the  first  efforts  to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  think,  either  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1849,  Mr.  Pelton  was 
the  very  first  to  publish  his  intention  of  opening  a  school  in  this  city  ;  and 
well  remember  the  sympathies  expressed  and  the  anxiety  manifested  by 
those  who  looked  upon  California  as  their  permanent  home,  as  to  the  difficul- 
ties he  was  encountering,  and  the  subsequent  results,  in  this  the  first 
effort  to  establish  the  Common  School  system  in  our  then  embryo  condi- 
tion. During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  at  San  Jose,  in  1850-1,  Mr. 
Pelton  was  there. several  weeks,  assisting  the  members  in  the  perfection  of 
a  school  law,  which  to  this  day  stands  without  material  alteration,  as  the 
one  now  governing  our  school  system  ;  and  he  was  then  regarded  as  its 
principal  author  and  originator,  for  ho  alone  labored  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

How  any  one  can  attempt  to  gainsay  the  claim  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  as  the 
founder,  and  the  first  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  holy  object,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  particularly  by  any  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this 
city.  Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  McDOUGAL. 


Conclusion. 

In  closing  these  pages — already  extended  much  be- 
yond my  original  design — I  wish  to  say,  that  I  have 
not  been  influenced  by  ill-will,  or  a  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one — have  "  set  down  nought  in  malice." 
Justice  to  myself,  and  to  those  who  helped  me  to 
carry  forward  my  early  undertaking  to  establish  free 
schools  in  this  city,  has  alone  impelled  me  noic  to  place 
these  pages,  and  the  whole  subject  of  which  they  treat, 
before  the  public.  I  should  not  have  done  so,  at  this  or 
at  any  future  time,  had  not  the  most  disingenuous  ef- 
forts been  made  in  the  Board  of  Education  to  suppress 
this  Report,  and  consign  my  name  to  unmerited  obliv- 
ion. If  I  now  rufHethe  feelings  of  any,  I  shall  feel 
that  I  am  blameless.  Such  will  remember  "that  facts 
are  stubborn  things;"  and  whether  those  which  gath- 
ered together  here,  shall  bear  me  out  in  "  vindica- 
ting the  truth  of  history,"  I  leave  an  unprejudiced,  im- 
partial community  to  decide.  The  courteous  readi- 
ness with  which  those  who  have  been  addressed  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  have  res- 
ponded to  the  inquiries  propounded,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fads,  and  in  the  love  of  justice  in  the  premises;  and 
to  those  who  have  thus  so  readily  and  freely  favored 
me  by  their  personal  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  I 
beg  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  ;  and  whether  prompt- 
ed and  extended  in  kindness  to  me,  or  in  support  of 
justice,  simply,  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember  those 
favors  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  The  whole  matter  I 
leave  for  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  reader 
and  the  public. 

J.  C.  PELTOK 


i*  i  :  \  i  i  :  w. 


I!Y  JION.  F.  M.  PIXLEY. 


After  this  pamphlet  hud  been  put  in  type,  the  proof  sheets  were  sub- 
mitted for  my  examination,  and  I  was  solicited  to  make  a  supplemental 
review  of  the  whole  matter.  The  evidence  being  submitted,  I  am 
asked  to  sum  up  the  case.  As  Mr.  l'ellon  has  acted  under  the  pro- 
fessional advice  of  my  law  firm  since  the  persecution  which  commenced 
against  him  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Willey's  meeting-bouse,  culminating  in 
his  removal  from  the  Public  Schools,  I  could  not  w  ell  decline. 

I  believe,  most  honestly,  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  has  for  fourteen  years 
been  the  victim  of  a  sectarian  and  bigoted  persecution  ;  that  it  originated 
in  the  determination  of  certain  parties  to  rob  Mr.  Pelton  of  the  hard 
earned  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  first  free  school  of  this  city,  and  give 
them  to  the  Presbyterian  colporteur  and  tract  distributor  "who  aided  to 
establish  Mr.  Willey's  congregation"  Mr.  T.  J.  Kevins. 

That  the  scheme  has  succeeded  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  wicked  ;  be- 
cause it,  is  orthodox  to  believe  that  sometimes  the  wicked  flourish  like 
green  bay  trees.  So  long  as  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pelton,  in  the  mad  gold  bunting 
excitement  of  1840  and '50  were  content,  for  starving  compensation,  to 
labor  in  a  church  out  building,  to  educate  gregarious  boys  and  girls,  they 
were  unmolested  and  undisturbed — when  they  were  receiving  a  salary, 
(lower  than  is  now  paid  in  gold)  in  scrip,  at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
expending  their  own  means,  mortgaging  their  homestead  for  bread  and 
meat,  the  place  did  not  move  the  ambition,  nor  stir  the  cupidity  of  any  ; 
but  when  the  small  beginning  of  a  free  school  became  a  "System,"  and 
afforded  a  Superintendent  at  a  good  round  salary,  and  "stocks  went  up," 
Col.  T.  J.  Kevins  became  Superintendent,  and  J.  C.  Pelton  was  driven 
from  the  department,  and  denied  even  the  poor  privilege  of  following  his 
vocation  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  J.  (!.  Pelton  siarved  and  struggled  on  till  Mr.  Kevins'  term  of  office 
expired,  when  he  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  as  teacher  in  the 
schools  he  had  created,  and  continued  on  teaching,  and  with  short  inter- 
vals for  nearly  fifteen  years,  tramps  the  endless  chain  of  drudgery  in 
the  tread  mill  of  the  school  room,  when  Mr.  T.  J.  Kevins  pays  the 
debt  of  nature  ;  he  dies  and  is  buried  ;  generous  friends  and  admirers  bring 
his  remains  from  beyond  the  State,  plant  them  in  Lone  Mountain,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Education  secure  a  monument,  and  on  it  engrave 
the  chiseled  lie,  that  he  was  the  Founder  of  the  "free  school  system  of 
this  city  and  State" — and  this  at  the  public  expense. 
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While  this  monumental  inscription  was  being  prepared,  to  rob  Mr. 
I'elion  of  all  he  had  pained  from  hi*  early  labors,  then  suddenly,  like 
lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  came  without  notice,  without  charge,  without 
trial,  without  cause,  a  resolution  from  the  Board  of  Education,  removing 
him  as  a  teacher  from  the  Rincon  school,  and  dismissing  him  from  the 
service  of  the  department. 

Tin-  monument  still  stands,  lifting  its  head  in  solemn  asscvi  ration  of  the 
falsehood,  and  is  to  s  and  till  granite  and  marble  and  time  decay. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  still  surd  in  all  their  moral 
repulsivcncss,  and  will  stand  till  some  new  inspiration  prompts  the  present 
Hoard  to  undo  the  wrong,  or  some  new  Board  determines  to  do  th.-  right. 

This  pamphlet  is  offered  a-  -ome  ol  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  to 
determine  the  question,  whether  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  or  Mr.  T.J.  Nevins  is  en 
titled  to  the  credit  of  founding  the  free  school  system  in  San  Francisco. 

It  sums  up  as  follows: 

In  favor  of  Mr  I.  C.  I'elton  and  his  claims,  Ue  testimony  of  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  the  oldest  and  best  citizens  of  this  State,  azainst  the 
testimony  of  two  Presbyterian  clergymen,  the  Reverend  S.  II.  Wi  1  v  at  d 
the  Reverend  A.  Williams,  and  also  one  Presbyterian  laymen,  Dmsoa 
Thomas  Douglas.  The  testimony  of  the  Reverend  K.  C.  Ewer  and  the 
Reverend  S.  I).  Simonds  and  the  Reverend  0.  0.  Wheeler  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Pelton,  against  the  Reverend  Willey  and  the  Reverend  Williams,  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Nevins. 

The  testimony  of  the  liecords  of  the  Ayuntatniento,  the  State  govern- 
ment and  a  political  convention,  against  two  evangelical  clergymen,  who 
quote  from  memory  the  history  ol  recorded  facts.. 

The  uniform  writings  of  the  early  press,  the  evidence  of  early  editors, 
the  statement  of  an  hunored  pioneers  against  two  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

The  authoiity  of  governors,  senators,  mayors,  councilmen,  judges,  law- 
yers, doctors,  authors — •he  navy,  army  and  civil  service — against  the  sympa- 
thetic testimony  of  two  clergymen  and  one  private. 

The  full  and  hearty  justice  done  Mr.  Pelton  by  the  Committee  on  the 
origin  of  Common  Schools  of  the  present  Board  of  Education  in  their  re- 
port, after  a  long  and  patient  examination. 

The  testimony  of  the  Board,  grudgingly  given  in  its  action  on  this  re- 
port;  but  emasculating  it  of  any  point,  by  refusing  him  the  credit  which 
the  acknow  ledged  facts  call  for. 

The  living  te-timony  of  Mi.  Nevins  over  his  own  signature,  against  the 
silent  inscription  upon  the  monument  that  now  marks  his  resting  place. 

There  if  and  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  honor  belongs  to  Mr. 
.1.  C.  Pelton,  and  belongs  to  no  one  else.  He  has  w  orked  for  and  earned 
it,  ami  should  have  it,  not  divided  or  parceled  out,  or  given  as  a  compro- 
mise ;  but  it  should  be  accorded  to  him  and  his  wife  frankly  and  freely  for 
their  unselfish  and  heroic  struggle  in  the  cause  of  education,  at  a  time 
when  selfishness  was  at  a  premium.  Any  further  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion is  like  buttering  a  slice  of  the  Sanitary  cheese. 

This  monumental  inscription  is  a  shameful  thing,  and  the  marble  should 
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be  relieved  of  the  enduring  stain  by  tlie  same  chisel  that  carved  the 
friendly  but  lalse  epitaph. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  undo  the  wrong  they  have  done, 
should  expunge  iroin  their  records  all  that  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Pelton's 
prejudice,  and  he  should  be  reinstated  again  in  the  Rincon  school,  as  a  vin- 
dication of  his  good  name  and  hard  earned  reputation. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Willey  is  the  special  pleading  of  a  partisan  advocate, 
and  is  not  the  impartial  testimony  of  a  grave  and  reverend  ecclesiastic.  It 
is  a  kindly  sentiment  that  prompts  a  rosy  epitaph  upon  the  tombstone  of 
a  dead  friend  ;  but  it  is  questionable  theology,  and  worse  morals,  that  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  letter  of  the  Reverend  A.  Williams  thinks  the  inscription  on 
the  Kevins  monument  a  truthful  one,  because  In'  wrote  it  himself ;  but  this 
is  certainly  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  when  it  is 
made  the  test  of  any  mere  worldly  fact. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  universally  known,  and  so  often  adverted  to 
and  commented  upon  in  the  public  journals  of  the  city  and  State  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Williams' apparent  ignoranue  of  any  "counter 
claim  "  to  that  of  Mr.  Kevins  "  till  a  recent  date,"  is  certainly  remarkable, 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis  creditable  to  his  intelli- 
gence. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Rev- 
erend gentlemen  who  have  charged  their  consciences  with  the  posthumous 
fame  of  Col.  T.  J.  Kevins,  and  certainly  nothing  is  further  from  my  inten- 
tion, than  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  their  clerical  character  or  the  relig- 
ious faith  they  so  sincerely  profess  ;  but  if  Mr.  Kevins  is  not  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  the  free  school  system  of  this  city,  then  neither 
bis  death,  nor  the  character  of  his  witnesses,  nor  the  zeal  of  his  religious 
friends,  can  justify  the  wrong  which  is  being  done  to  Mr.  PeltOn. 

We  might  be  more  charitable  and  more  generous,  if  in  add'lion  to  the 
wrung  of  the  monumental  inscription,  we  did  not  know  that  the  contro- 
versy had  not  been  confined  to  the  burial  ground  and  the  dead,  but  had 
been  carried  into  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Kevins, 
and  there  resulted  in  depriving  Mr.  Pelton  of  his  situation  as  a  teacher. 

The  following  are  significant  facts :  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  day 
of  September,  180-f,  the  Kevins  Monument  was  furtively  hurried  to  its  des- 
tination in  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
while  the  monumental  shaft  is  being  forced  into  its  position,  to  perform  its 
dubious  role  in  the  disgraceful  programme,  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Pelton 
stealthily  meet  within  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  secret  in- 
quisition ;  and,  carefully  excluding  those  members  who  would  not  become 
parlies  to  the  crime,  they,  then  and  there  dealt  the  treacherous  blow,  de- 
signed, not  only  to  rob  Mr.  Pelton's  family  of  their  daily  bread,  but  to 
blast  his  professional  reputation  forever.  The  disclaimer  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  be  found  or  page  22,  is  shallow  and  utterly  futile — should  we 
not  say,  utterly  false  ! 

Those  resolutions,  presented  and  urged  through  the  Board  of  Education 
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by  Mr.  Lynch,  say — "  nor  did  this  Beard  aid  iii  nny  manner  in  erecting 
said  monument."  What  a  statement  is  this!  The  Hoard  of  Education 
did  "  aid,"  and  the  School  Fund  almost  alone  secured  the  erection  of 
"said  Monument."    Let  their  own  Records  testily  : 

In  Boird  of  EdiK-ation,  July  2Hth,  18t;:i,  (Book  IV,  page  ::•.!.'>) :  "  The 
Special  Committee  [of  the  Iiuard  of  Education]  to  whom  was  referred  the 
matter  of  the  remains  of  Col.  T.  J.  N'cvins,  recommended  that  tin-  (700  be 
appropriated  for  the  removal  of  the  remains,  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  and  the 
erection  of  </  MOMMM  »t  ' .'"  "The  n  commendations  mrr  adopttd — and 
power  fri veil  to  the  committee  to  carry  out  recommendations." 

"Eleven  votes  in  the  affirmative." 

Payments  in  accordance  with  the  above  were  made  by  the  Hoard  of 
Education  from  the  School  /•'«»</ as  follows  :  N'ov.  25th,  18li:t.  "To  N.  <!raT, 
for  removal  of  remains,  *]1~>"  Same  date.  "To  Cemetery  Co.  for  Ia>I,'' 
$i:i9!!     Marched,  1864,  To  John  (Jrant,  "for  .Ifoiiumint,"  $3X6. !  !  ! 

Comment  is  unnecessary,  when  these  resolutions  of  Mr.  Lynch — the 
declarations  of  the  Board  of  Education — and  the  above  Records  of  said 
Board  are  thus  brought  face  to  face.  They  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  acts. 

We  believe  Mr.  Pelton  has  been  grieviously  wronged,  and  this  pamphlet 
is  given  to  an  intelligent  community  as  the  means  of  undoing  that  w  rong, 
and  securing  for  him  the  just  judgment  of  the  people  for  w  hom  anil  milh 
whom  he  has  so  long  and  faithfully  labored  in  the  cause  of  education. 


FRANK  M.  l'lXI.EV. 
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San  'Francisco,  June,  1864. 

Gentlemen  op  Com.  School  Committee  : 

Wo,  the  undersigned,  firmly  believe  that  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  the  Free  School  System  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  due  to  our  friend  and  esteemed  citizen,  John 
C.  Pelton,  Esq. 

JNO.  A  SUTTER, 

[The  eminent  pioneer,  a  resident 
of  California  since  1839.] 
0.  M.  WOZENCRAFT, 

[£x-U.  S.  Indian  Agent.] 
SAMUEL  PURDY, 

[Lieut.-Governor  in  1852-3.] 
THOS.  SHILLABER, 

[Formerly  of  U.  S.  Navy.] 
HARVEY  S,  BROWN, 

[Dist.  Att'y  in  1862-3.] 
M.  S.  WHITING, 

[State  Senator  in  1862-3.] 
R.  F.  PERKINS, 

[Post  Master,  Sau  Francisco.] 
R.  M.  JESSUP, 

[City  Council  in  1852-3.] 
MIL0  HOODLEY, 

[Ex-City  and  County  Surveyor.] 
S.  W.  HOLLIDAY, 

[Ex-City  Attorney.] 

R.  S.  DORR, 

[Alderman  in  1851.] 

J.  R.  HARDENBEBG, 

[Ex-Mayor  of  Sacramentd— now  of 
San  Francisco.] 

J.  SHORT, 

[Deputy  Sheriff.] 

H.  H.  BYRNE, 

[City  Attorney  in  1850-7.] 
J.  P.  DYER, 

[Ex-Mayor  of  Sacramento— now  of 
Sau  r  rancisco.] 


.  M.  BUFFINGTON,  W 
[Ex-Mayor  of  Stockton -now 
San  Francisco.] 


of 


R.  C.  MOORE, 

[Of  firm  of  E.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers Alta  California,  1849.] 
G.  W.  GREEN, 

[Common  Councilman  in  1851.] 


CHARLES  L.  WIGGINS, 

[Mayor's  Clerk,  49er.] 
DAN  LOUDERBACK, 

P.  S — I  was  a  pupil  in  Mr. 
Pelton's  School,  in  18f>0. 
[Now  Attorney  in  Police  Court.] 
J.  H.  HESSE, 

[10  years  on  City  Police.] 
R.  P.  ROBINSON, 

[Clerk  Police  Couit.] 
JAMES  GRAVES, 

[Of  City  Council  in  1854.] 
C.  E.  BUCKINGHAM. 

[County  Treasurer  in  1851.] 

H.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

[Ex-Pres't  Mechanics'  Institute.] 
WM.  FAULKNER, 
[Ed'r  and  Prop'r  Pacific  News  1849.] 
Geo.  L.  FAULKNER, 

[Of  Pacific  News  in  1849.] 
R.  BRANGDON. 
C.  W.  NICHOLS. 
A.  R.  BIGGS. 
A.  C.  BONNELL. 
Wh.  MURRAY. 
JOHN  C.  WHITE. 
J.  B.  BADGER. 
C.  C.  HAYDEN. 

[Resident  since  1849.] 
C.  T.  BALDWIN. 

[Resident  since  June,  1849.] 
T.  H.  HATCH. 
CHAS.  E.  BARRY. 
PETER  H.  WELLER. 
J.  T.  SANBORN. 
J.S.  FORWALD. 
BENJ.  D.  ALMEY. 

[Resident  since  1849.] 

E.  P.  CLARK. 
Wn.  NEIL. 
Wm.  H.  JONES. 
JOHN  WHITE. 
H.  T.  BURR. 

Mr.  Pelton  was  the  first  teach- 
er known  to  me  as  above, 
Sept.  1851.] 
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%enmg  of  th*  Jirst  fublic  School, 

DECEMBER  26,  1849. 


To  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco : 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  establish  in  San  Francisco,  a  Free  Public 

School. 

In  order  that  the  school  may  be  free  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to 

avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  free  of  tuition 
all  who  may  apply ;  no  other  compensation  being  required  at  present,  than 
what  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  public  generally  may  be  disposed  to 

contribute. 

It  is  also  proposed,  until  better  arrangements  can  be  made,  that  the 
school  consist  of  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  different 
ages  that  usually  attend  primary  and  more  advanced  schools,  and  that  the 
course  of  study  include  those  English  branches  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  England. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  situated  on  Washington  street,  has  been  gener- 
ously tendered,  and  a  sufficient  sum  guaranteed  to  conveniently  fit  the 
same  for  the  uses  of  the  proposed  school. 

The  school  wiy  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  in-t. 

Before  leaving  the  States,  the  subscriber  procured,  at  an  expense  of 
much  time  and  pains,  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  approved  school 
books,  with  which  those  pupils  who  wish  can  be  supplied  at  the  school 
room. 

The  subscriber  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Fitts,  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Gallaer,  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Wheeler. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this 
paper.  J.  C.  Pkltok. 


March  28.  In  Council. — The  following  resolution  [by  Talbot  H.  Greene] 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Rrsonan,  Tint  from  the  II rsl  day  of  April,  i.  d.  1840.  John  C  Pelton  and  Mrs. 
Pelton  his  wife,  be  employed  as  teachers  for  tbj'  Public  School  In  the  Riptitt  Church, 
which  has  been  offered  lo  the  Council  free  of  charge,  and  that  the  tiverage  Dumber  of 
scholars  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  :  and  that  (hey  shall  be  entitled  to  a  moulhly 
salary,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  month,  payable 
each  and  every  month." 

March  28th.  In  Council.—  "On  motion  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  Committee 
on  Education,  were  instructed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation 
of  said  [the  above]  school." 

April  8th.  In  Council. — The  Committee  on  Education  reported  an 
"  ordinancefor  the  regulation  of  Common  Schools,"  as  follows : 

1st.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco, That  from  and  after  tha 
passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  P-lton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
Council  as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  In  the  Eiptist  Cbapel. 

3d.  Said  school  shall  be  opened  from  half  |mst  8  a  m.  to  12  ».,  nnd  from  2  r.  M.  until 
5pm    and  shall  continue  open  from  Monday  out:]  Friday  at  5  o'clock,?.  M. 

8J.  The  number  of  scholars  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  ;  and  no 
scholar  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  four ,  or  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

4tb.  All  persons  desirous  of  having  th«lr  children  instructed  in  said  school  shall  Drsl 
obtain  an  order  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  all  children  ob- 
talning  said  order  Bhall  be  instructed  in  said  school  free  of  charge. 

6th.  'It  shall  be  the  duly  of  said  Pelton  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  first  of  each 
and  every  month  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  progress  of  laid  school. 

H  C  MruuT. 
F.  Taroao. 

May  4th.  In  Council.— The  report  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  [the  first  Public 
School  Report  on  record  in  this  city,]  was  read  and  placed  on  file. 

_  C  ,  •  •  ,  ,  — 
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